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Professor  W ilsox,  it  is  generally  understood,  is  now  retired  for 
ever  from  public  life  ;  it  is  feared  also  from  the  full  exercise  and 
command  of  bis  brilliant  faculties.  He  is  lying  on  the  verge  of 
the  western  horizon,  a  great  but  troubled  sun,  shining  amid  rainy 
clouds,  and  ere  the  luminary  piuss  away,  and  while  yet  he  hangs 
‘low  but  mighty  still,’  we  are  tempted  to  utter  at  once  our 
admiration  of  his  splendour,  and  our  .sorrow  over  his  anticipated 
de]>arture. 

In  our  recent  ])aper  on  Alexander  Smith,  we  said  that  there 
wjis  .something  exceedingly  sweet  and  solemn  in  the  emotions 
with  which  we  watch  the  uprise  of  a  new  and  tnie  poet.  And 
we  now  add,  that  tliere  is  something  exceedingly  sad  and  solemn 
in  the  emotions  with  which  we  regard  the  downgoing  of  a  great 
bard.  We  have  analogies  with  which  to  compare  the  first  of 
these  events,  such  as  the  one  we  have  selected,  that  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  new  star  in  the  heavens,  but  we  have  no  analogy 
for  the  last.  For  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  star  or  suii  setting 
for  ever.  We  have  seen  the  orb  trembling  at  the  gates  of  the 
we.st,  and  dipping  reluctantly  into  the  ocean ;  but  we  knew  that 
he  was  to  appear  again,  and  take  his  appointed  jdace  in  the  fir¬ 
mament,  and  this  forbade  all  sadness,  except  such  as  is  always 
interwoven  with  the  feeling  of  the  sublime.  But  were  the  nations 
authentically  apprized  that  on  a  certain  evening  the  sun  was  to 
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go  down  to  rise  no  more,  what  straining  of  eyes,  and  heaving  of 
hearts,  and  sliedding  of  tears,  would  there  be;  what  climbing  of 
loftiest  mountains  to  get  the  bust  look  of  his  beams;  what  a  shriek, 
loud  and  deep,  would  arisi*  when  the  latest  ray  had  disappeared  ; 
how  many  would,  in  despair  and  misery,  share  in  the  death  of 
their  luminary;  wfiat  a  ‘honor  of  great  darkness*  would  sink 
over  the  earth  when  he  had  departed;  and  how  would  that 
lioiTor  be  increased  and  aggravated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
stars, 

‘  Distinct  hut  distant,  clear,  hut  ah,  how  cold,* 

which  in  vain  came  forth  to  gild  the  gloom  and  supply  the  lack  of 
the  dt‘ad  King  of  glory !  With  some  such  emotions  as  are  suggested 
by  this  impossible  supposition  do  men  witness  the  departure  of 
a  great  genius.  His  immortality  they  may  firmly  believe  in,  but 
w  hat  is  it  to  them  ?  He  Inis  gone,  they  know’,  to  other  spheres, 
but  Inis  cejused  to  be  a  source  of  light,  and  w’armth,  and  cheerful 
genial  intluence  to  theirs  for  ever  and  ever.  Just  as  his  life  alone 
has  dt‘served  the  name  of  Life,  native,  exuberant,  oveidiowing  life, 
so  his  death  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name,  the  blank,  total,  terrible 
name  of  Death.  The  jdace  of  the  nnajority  of  men  can  easily  be 
supplied,  nay,  is  never  left  empty,  but  his  cannot  be  filled  up  i)h 
sav.uUi  Hiveulorvm.  Hence  men  are  disposed,  with  the  ancient 
pot'ts,  to  accuse  tlie  heavens  of  envy  in  removing  the  great  spirit 
from  among  them,  or  to  Siiy  with  a  modern: 

‘  They  surely  liavc  no  need  of  you 
In  the  place  wliere  I’ou  are  going; 

Eiirtli  liatli  its  angels,  all  too  few’, 

While  heaven  is  overflowing.* 

But  the  grief  becomes  still  more  absolute  and  hopeless  when 
the  departing  great  one  is  the  last  representative  of  a  giant  race', 
the  last  monarch  in  a  mighty  dynasty  of  mind.  Then  there  seem 
to  die  over  again  in  him  all  his  intellectual  kindred.  Then,  too,  the 
thought  arises,  who  is  to  succeed,  and,  in  the  shadow  of  his  death¬ 
bed,  youthful  genius  a])|>earsfor  a  time  dwindled  into  insignificance, 
and  w  e  would  willingly  ])our  out  all  the  poetry  of  the  young  age  as 
a  libation  to  Nemesis  to  save  him  from  his  doom.  Some  feelings 
like  these,  at  least,  are  cros.sing  our  minds  as  we  think  of  Wilson*s 
present  melancholy  position  and  prospects,  and  as  w’e  remember 
that  if  not  the  very  hist,  he  is  one  of  the  last  of  those  mighty 
men  of  vjilour,  the  Coleridges,  Wordsworths,  Byrons,  Campbells, 
Shelleys,  Cannings,  Peels,  Jeffreys,  Moores,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  who  cast 
such  a  lustre  ujkiu  the  literature  and  oratory  of  the  beginning  of 
tliis  century,  and  who  have  dropped  aw’ay,  star  by  star,  till  now 
there  survive  of  their  number  only  Brougham,  Leigh  Hunt,  De 
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Quincev,  Rogers,  Lockhart,  Croly,  and  Christopher  North,  and 
some  of  these,  too,  are  ilying  as  we  thus  write.  Truly  says  the 
poet — 

‘  It  is  a  woe  too  deep  for  tears,  when  all 
Is  reft  at  once;  when  some  surpassing  spirit, 

Wliose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Thosi'  who  remain  behind,  not  sobs  or  groans, 

The  passionate  tumult  of  a  elinging  hope, 

Hut  pale  des])air  and  cold  trampiillity. 

Nature’s  vast  frame,  the  weh  of  human  things. 

Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they  were.’ 

We  desire  to  speak  of  Wilson  with  as  much  impartiality  and 
freedom  as  though  he  were  dead,  and  shall  consider  his  personal 
ap]u‘arance  and  history ;  his  genius  in  its  native  powers  and 
aptitudes;  his  achievements  jxs  a  critic,  humorist,  writer  of  tiction, 
professor,  and  poet;  his  relation  to  the  age;  his  intiuence  on  his 
country;  and  the  principal  dehicts  in  his  genius,  history,  and 
character. 

We  must  first  of  all  look  at  that  magnificent  presence  of  his, 
which  ever  haunts  us  and  all  who  have  seen  it,  as  we  think  of 
him.  In  the  case  of  many  the  body  seems  to  belong  to  the  mind, 
in  Wilson  the  mind  seemed  to  belong  to  the  body.  You  were 
almost  tempted  to  believe  in  materialism  as  you  saw  him  walking 
through  the  street,  or  entering  his  class-room,  so  intensely  did 
the  body  seem  alive,  so  much  did  it  appear  to  ray  out  meaning, 
motion,  and  power,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  You  thought,  at  other  times,  of  the  first  Adam,  the  stately 
man  of  red  clay  rising  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  potter. 
Larger  and  taller  men  we  have  seen,  figures  more  artistically 
framed  we  have  seen;  faces  more  chastely  chiselled,  and  ‘sickbed 
o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,’  are  not  uncommon,  but  the 
power  and  peculiarity  of  Wilson  lay  in  the  combination  of  all 
those  (jualities  which  go  to  constitute  a  ])erfect  man.  There 
was  his  stature,  about  six  feet  two  inches.  There  were  his  erect 
port  ami  stately  tread.  There  was  his  broad  and  brawny  chest. 
There  was  a  l)row  lofty,  romid,  and  broad.  There  were  eyes, 
literally  fiames  of  fire  when  roused,  and  which,  like  Chatterton’s, 
roll(.‘d  at  times  as  though  they  would  have  burned  their  sockets. 
There  were  a  nose,  chin,  and  mouth,  expressing  by  tunis  finuest 
determination,  exquisite  feeling,  laughing  humour,  and  fiery 
rage.  And  flowing  round  his  temples,  Imt  not  beneath  his 
broad  shoulders,  were  locks  of  the  true  Celtic  yellow,  reminding 
you  of  the  mane  worn  by  the  ancient  bison  in  the  Deu-Caledo- 
nian  forests.  ‘You  are  a  man,’  said  Napoleon,  when  he  first  saw 
Goethe.  Similar  exclamations  were  often  uttered*  by  strangers 
as  they  lyiexpectedly  encountered  Wilson  in  the  streeta  Johnson 
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said  that  you  could  not  converse  five  minutes  with  Burke  under 
a  shed  without  saying,  ‘  This  is  an  extraordinary  being/  But 
in  Wilson's  case  there  was  no  need  for  his  uttering  a  single  word; 
Ills  face,  his  eye,  his  |X)rt,  his  chest,  all  united  in  silently  shining 
out  the  tidings — ‘  This  is  an  extraordinary  man/ 

We  will  not  deny  that  there  was  about  him — about  his  look,  his 
liair,  his  dress  and  gesture — much  that  seemed  outre  and  savage, 
and  which  made  some  hypercritics  talk  of  him  as  a  ‘  splendid 
beast,  a  cross  between  the  eagle,  the  lion,  and  the  man/  ^  oil 
saw,  at  least,  one  who  had  been  much  among  the  woods,  and 
much  among  the  wild  beasts,  who,  like  Peter  Bell,  had  often 

‘  Set  his  face  aj^ainst  the  skv 
On  mountains  and  on  lonely  moors,* 

who  had  slept  for  nights  among  the  heather,  who  had  bathed  in 
midnight  lakes,  and  shouted  from  the  top  of  midnight  hills,  and 
robbed  eagles’  eyries,  and  made  snow'-men,  and  wooed  solitude  as 
a  bride ;  and  yet,  withal,  there  was  something  in  his  bearing 
which  showed  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  the  man  of  the  world, 
and  even  the  wag,  and  if  you  ])resumed  on  his  odility,  and  sought 
to  treat  him  as  a  simpleton,  or  a  semi-maniac,  he  could  resent  the 
])resumption  by  throwing  at  you  a  word  which  withered  you  to 
the  bone,  or  darting  at  you  a  glance  which  shrivelled  you  up  into 
remorse  and  insiirniticance. 

We  have  seen  him  and  heard  him  in  many  of  his  aspects 
and  moods,  and  shall  try  to  recal  some  of  them  to  our  view, 
for  the  siike  of  our  readers.  We  have  seen  him  entering 
l^lackwood’s  shop,  with  the  tread  of  a  giant,  a  tread  that  shook 
the  very  boards,  the  very  books,  the  very  shelves,  the  very  shop- 
boys,  although  accustomed  to  his  presence.  We  have  seen  him 
in  the  street,  or  in  the  parliament-house,  or  in  the  Exhibition, 
surrounded  three  deep  liy  accpiaintances,  male  and  female,  whom 
he  Wiis  keeping  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  or,  occasionally  hushing 
into  a  little  eddy  of  silence,  which  seemed  startling  amid  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  noisy  life  which  was  rushing  around.  We  have  watched 
him  followed  at  noonday,  through  long  streets,  by  enthusiasts  and 
strangers,  who  hung  upon  his  steps,  and  did  ‘far  oft'  his  skirts 
adore.'  We  have  seen  him  monstrarl  digito  a  thousand  times, 
ay,  and  by  digits  that  shook  with  awe  as  they  pointed!  We 
have  In'erd  him,  in  the  Assembly-rooms,  speaking  on  the 
genius  of  Scott,  a  little  after  the  death  of  the  wizard,  and  in  the 
tremble  of  his  dee])  voice  could  read  his  sorrow  for  the  ])ersonal 
loss,  as  well  :us  his  enthusiiism  for  the  universal  genius.  We  have 
heard  him  in  his  cla,ss-room,  in  those  wild  and  wailing  cadences, 
which  no  description  can  adequately  re-echo,  in  those  long,  dee]>- 
drawn,  slowly  expiring  sounds  which  now  resembled  tlie  moan- 
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ini^s  of  a  forsaken  cataraet,  and  now  seemed  to  :Come  hoarse 
and  hollow  from  the  ehamhers  of  the  thunder,  advocating  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  describing  Ca‘s;ir  wt^eping  at  the  grave  of 
Alexander,  re])eating  with  an  energy  which  might  have  raised  the 
dead,  Scott’s  lines  on  the  landing  of  the  British  in  Portugal,  and 
discovering  the  secret  springs  of  laughttu',  beauty,  sublimity,  and 
terror,  to  audiences  whom  he  melted,  electritied,  subdued,  so- 
haimized,  explodtul  into  mirth  or  awed  into  silence  at  his 
])leasure.  And  never  can  we  forget  the  last  time:we  heard,  or 
ever  ho])e  to  hear,  those  (‘loipient  lips.  It  was  in  Stirling,  where, 
addrt‘ssing  a  large  popular  asseml)ly,  he  threw  his  soul  amid 
them,  like  a  strong  swimmer  in  a  full-lipped  sea,  touched  by 
turns  their  every  jiassion,  and  at  last,  by  tlu^  simple  words,  ren¬ 
dered  more  powerful  by  the  ])r(eximity  of  the  spot,;  ‘  One  bloody 
summer  day  at  Jkmnockburn,’  raised  tluau  all  to  tlieir  feet  in  one 
storm  of  uncontrollable  enthusiasm.  A  celebrated  ;  professor  was 
present.  He  had  never  seen  Wilson  before.  He  Wiis  huscinated 
l)y  his  appearance,  and  struck  especially  by  his  ey(^  ‘That  eye, 
that  eye,'  he  continued  to  mutt«T.  It  was  certahdy  Jin  extra¬ 
ordinary  eye.  Now  it  glittered  like  a  sharp  sunlit;  sword,  now  it 
assumed  a  dewy  (‘xpression  of  the  sliest  humour,  now  it  swam  in 
tears,  now  it  became  dim  and  deep  under  some  viust  vision  of 
grandeur  which  had  come  across  it,  now  it  seemed  searching 
(‘Very  heart  among  his  hearcTs,  and  now  it  ap]H‘ared  to  retire  and 
communicate  directly  with  his  own.  And  woe  to  ^ those  against 
whom  it  threw  out  the  quick  tiashing  lightning  of  his  wrath !  It 
was  tin'll  C(jeur  De  Lion,  in  the  ‘Talisman,'  with  his  hand  and 
foot  advanced  to  defend  the  insulted  banner  of  England. 

In<leed,  Ave  marvel  that  no  critic  hitherto  has  noticed  the 
striking  similitude  between  Wilson  and  Scott’s  '.portraiture  of 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  believe 
that  Sir  Walter  had  him  in  his  eye.  Many  of  theiT  ([ualities  are 
the  same.  The  some  leonine  courage  and  nobility  of  nature, — 
the  same  tierce  and  ungovernable  jiassions, — the  mme  high  and 
generous  temper, — the  same  love  of  adventure  aijid  frolic, —  the 
siime  taste  for  bouts  of  jileasure  and  for  humble;  society, — the 
Slime  love  of  song  and  music, — the  same  inipru({ence  and  im¬ 
providence, — the  vsame  power  of  concentrating  tfie  passions  of 
hot  hearts  and  amorous  inclinations  upon  their  wives,  and  the 
same  personal  appearance  in  complexion,  strengtji,  and  stature, 
to  the  very  letter,  distinguish  the  tictitious  and  the  real  character ; 
lor  ol  course  we  do  not  confound  the  Richard  of  ;  Ivanhoe’  and 
the  ‘  Talisman' with  the  Richard  of  history.  Neither  Richard 
nor  Christopher  Avas  ahvays  a  hero.  The  formejr  enjoyed  the 
humours  of  Friar  Tuck  as  heartily  as  he  did  thd  minstrelsy  of 
Blondel ;  and  our  lion-hearted  Laker  could  be  as  ^nuch  at  home 
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among  g}"]>sies  and  smugglers  as  ever  he  was  with  W  ordsworth 
and  Coleridge.  The  Shaksperian  width  of  his  Rym])athies  pro¬ 
pelled  him  into  all  the  (pieer  nooks  and  corners  of  human  life,  as 
W(*ll  as  int-o  all  its  altitudes  and  ideal  dej>ths.  His  motto  was 
^  Nihil  hnmniii  alienvm  pvto.*  His  life  has  been  a  most 
romantic  one,  and  y(*t  almost  entirely  free  from  that  immorality 
which  generally  tinges  careless  and  romantic  lives.  Enoi*mous 
falsehoods  have  been  told  and  believed  about  his  habits.  We 
will  not  siiy  that  he  was  a  total  abstainer  all  his  life,  although  tor 
a  largt*  ])oi*tion  of  his  latter  career  he  .acted  rigidly  upon  the 
])rinci]>le,  and  could  do  so  at  all  times,  when  he  chose.  But  the 
NtK’ti's  Amhr()f<i(()Hv  were  not  altogether  tictitious.  He  enjoyed 
good  cheer  with  all  the  gusto  of  .a  strong  and  healthy  man.  We 
sjiw  him  »>nce  glorying  over  a  turkey  which  he  called  ‘the  Queen 
of  Turkeys."  He  inaer,  we  believe,  drank  by  himself,  but  in 
conijiany  he  was  otUai  soincavhat  convivial.  His  great  delight, 
however,  was  n(»t  in  the  wine,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the 
society.  In  S(‘arch  of  this  he  encountered  the  strangest  adven¬ 
tures,  and  had  intercourse  with  all  sorts  of  odd  characters.  He 
is  said  to  h.avt'  resided  once  for  three  months  in  the  back-shop  of 
a  Highland  blacksmith,  spending  his  d.ays  in  strolling  through 
tln‘  hills,  and  his  evenings  in  writing  })oetry,  and  on  one 
(x'casion  to  have  wagcTcd  with  the  smith,  who  was  a  character, 
that  he  w^add  nin  up  a  lofty  mountain  before  the  door  without 
jiausing  for  breath,  and  won  the  wager.  A  thousand  similar 
storit's  are  afloat  about  his  following  his  late  amiable  lady,  under 
tin*  disgui.se  of  a  waiter,  to  various  inns  at  the  lakes,  till  an 
( chn  irissnhenf  took  ])lace,  through  her  father  noticing  that  in 
every  inn  during  their  ])rogr(*ss  the  waiter  was  the  same,  and  de¬ 
manding  an  ex]>lanation,  when  Wilson  revealed  himself,  and  was 
]>orinit.tt‘d  to  pay  his  addr(‘.sses  in  form;  about  him  and  his  wife, 
th  t*  summer  afti*r  marriage,  journeying  through  the  whole  High¬ 
lands  on  foot;  his  jnojecting  a  tour  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
lH‘ing  with  dithculty  withheld  from  the  undertaking; — about 
his  spi'uding  a  number  of  months  in  a  gypsy  encampment;  his 
}waying  aloud,  in  his  enthusiasm,  as  he  pasvsed,  on  an  autumn 
morning,  while  the  mist  was  melting  into  glory,  from  St.  Maiy"s 
Loch  t<>  Moffat;  his  ])nictice  of  hoivlimj  out  his  poetiy  as  he 
was  inscribing  it  u})on  the  l)age,  to  the  admiration  and  despair 
of  the  Kttrick  Shepherd,  who,  when  near  him  on  these  occiisions, 
and  writing  ])oetry  too,  always  threw  down  his  ])en  when  he  he.ar(l 
C'hri.stoplier  beginning  thus  to  sing  and  ‘sound  on  his  dim  and 
perilou.'^  way";  liis  custom  of  shutting  himself  up  and  allowing 
his  beard  to  grow  while  employetl  on  his  articles  or  poems; 
the  fenid  fury  and  minaculous  speed  with  which  he  com¬ 
posed,  nothing  beside  him  in  general  but  his  inkhorn  and  a 
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teapot,  or  a  series  of  soda-water  bottles;  his  writiii|,^  in  a  week, 
now  tlie  ji^reater  part  of  a  niiiuher  of  ‘  BlackwoiiV 
his  entire  essiiy  on  Burns;  his  f)iirsiilnif  a  hull  with  a  pitch- 
fork,  on  liorsehack,  throui^h  the  iniilnii^ht;  ahou^  his  visiting 
stills,  boating,  leaping,  shooting  cats,  birds,  and  wild;  deer,  driving 
hearses,  &c.  kc.  Some  of  these  stories  we  s:nspect  to  be 
false,  others  we  know  to  be  true,  and  a  large  jnopifrtion  we  may 
rank  Jis  doubtful.  But  who  shall  put  an  end  t(i>  all  dubiety, 
and  stop  the  circulation  of  all  unfounded  rumours,  iby  writing  an 
autht‘ntic  and  minute  account  of  this  strange  plan’s  history? 
And  who  shall  paint  that  stream  of  conversation;  which  broke 
from  his  lips?  His  talk  was  not  an  art  or  ac([uirein^mt,  still  less  a 
trick  or  a  knack,  still  less  an  effort  and  a  dogmatism;  it  wjus  the 
irresistible  outtiow  of  a  full  and  fiery  soul,  now  wi'ld,  now  witty, 
now  pathetic,  now  tierce,  now  anecdotical,  and  now  (|escriptive,  but 
always  free,  easy,  unatfected,  rich,  and  powerful.  We  are  inclined 
to  rank  Wilson,  as  next  to  Burns,  the  greatest  converser  Scotland, 
perhajis  Britain,  has  ever  ])roduced.  Carlyle’s  talk  is  indeed  a 
jK)werful  essence,  but  it  is  rather  the  continuous  isoliloipiy  of  a 
melancholy  man  of  genius,  who  talks  to  relu;ve  an  overburdened 
heart,  and  to  bleed  a  jilethoric  pride,  than  it  is  that  varied,  genial, 
and  clramatic  thing  we  call  conversation.  ; 

We  ari^  no  Boswells:  and  if  we  were,  we  havejhad  few  oppor- 
tunititis  of  hearing  Professor  Wilson  talk,  often  as  we  have  seen 
and  la*ard  him  lecture.  We  never  called  on  Ir-im  but  once  in 
company  with  a  distingiiished  friend.  At  first,  ihe  servant  was 
rather  shy,  and  spoke  dubiously  of  the  visibility  oi  the  Professor  ; 
but,  upon  sending  up  our  name.s,  we  hear<l  him  Irowling  out  on 
the  top  of  the  stairs  a  hearty  command  to  admit  iis.  In  a  little 
he  Mp[)eared,  and  such  an  ap]>arition  !  Conceiverthe  tall,  strong, 
‘siilvagi*’  looking  man  we  described  above,  with  jliis  beard  wear¬ 
ing  a  week’s  growth,  his  hair  half  a  twelvemontlrs,  no  waistcoat, 
no  coat,  a  loose  cloak  flung  on  for  the  nonce,  a  phirt  dirty,  and 
which,  apparently,  had  been  dirty  for  days,  and;  to  crown  all,  a 
huge  cudgel  in  his  hand  !  Jrle  siiluted  us  with  all  his  usual  dig- 
nitit‘d  frankness ;  for,  in  his  undress  of  mannejr  as  well  as  of 
costume,  he  was  always  the  gentleman,  and  the  conscious  genius  ; 
and,  after  asking  us  both  to  sit,  and  sitting  d(iwn  himself,  he 
commenced  instantly  to  converse  upon  the  subject  that  seemed 
nearest  to  him  at  the  moment,  lie  had  been  up  recently  at 
Loch  Awe,  for  he  loved,  he  siiid,  to  see  the  ‘  spnng  come  out  in 
the  Highlands.’  He  had,  besides,  been  visiting  j many  of  his  old 
acipiaintances  there,  ‘  shepherds  and  parish  ministers,’  and  of  one 
ot  these  with  whose  name,  as  our  father’s  friend,  we  had  been  long 
familiar — the  late  l)r.  Joseph  Macintyre,  ofi  Glenorchy,  he 
spoke  in  terms  of  the  fondest  and  most  resjjectfirl  affection.  This 
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jLjontleinan — the  minister  of  a  ]iarish  lyin"  in  one  of  the  most 
S4‘c*hi(le(l  and  romantic  i^lens  in  the  Hii^hlaiuls — wjis  the  OlxTlin 
of  tliat  district.  H(i  liad,  besides  his  labours  as  a  minister,  tound 
time  to  esbihlisli  an  iicademy  for  boarders,  and  thitlierthe  iiiture 
autlior  of  the  ‘  Lij^hts  and  Shadows/  then  a  loose-hanging,  tall, 
thin,  bright-c‘yed  stri])ling,  was  sent  by  his  father.  The  venerable 
Doctor  was  veiy^  kind  to  liiin,  javdicted  his  eminenco,  and,  pro¬ 
bably  moved  by  the  viva  voce  descriptions  the  gifted  youth  gave 
of  his  occasional  rambles  among  the  mountains,  and  by  his  nar¬ 
ration  of  the  stories  he  jacked  up  there,  advised  him  to  become  a 
writ(‘r  of  Uiles  and  a  recorder  of  traditions,  and  need  we  siiy  how 
he  has  bettered  the  instruction  ?  There  was  a  full-length  ])icture 
of  him  when  a  boy  on  one  side  of  the  room,  representing  him  as 
standing  beside  a  favourite  horse.  This,  he  sjiid,  had  been  taken 


at  the  s]H*cial  desire  of  his  mother.  The  tigure  was  that  we  have 
just  described,  and  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  mother 
were  honourable  alike  to  her  and  to  him.  We  understand  that 


she  was  a  ])ious  woman,  and  contributi  d  much  to  give  him  those 
] profound  iin])re.ssions  of  religion  which  were  never  altogether 
strangers  to  his  mind.  He  s])okea  great  deal  about  De  Quincey, 
and  with  profound  admiration.  His  feelings  towards  Coleridge 
scH'iiu'd  less  cordial  than  we  had  imagined.  It  was  altogether  an 
agri*t*able  interview,  and  we  left  deejdy  impressed  with  his 
atfability  and  kindness,  as  well  as  with  his  great  mental  j)owers. 

Wt‘  met  him  but  once  more,  as  aforesaid,  at  Stirling,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  literary  convermzione  held  in  that  town. 
His  aj»j)earance  there  had  been  announced,  but  was  scarcely  ex- 
])ected,  :us  it  was  during  the  session  of  College.  Thither,  how- 
t‘ver,  ln‘  came,  like  a  splendid  meteor,  and  w\as  receivt‘d  wdth 
boundless  enthusiasm.  We  remember  while  walking  with  him 
trom  dinner  to  the  room  of  meeting — it  was  in  184:1),  the  cholera 
yt‘ar — tliat  some  one  remarki'd  how-  singidar  it  was  that  ‘  cholera 
ami  Christ ojiher  North  had  entered  the  town  the  same  day.’ 
‘  Ami  I,  the  author  of  the  “  City  of  the  Plague,”  too,’  was 
his  promjit  rejoimler.  Never  had  there  been  such  a  night  in 
Stirling,  nor  is  there  ever  likely  to  be  another  such.  He  felt  his 
tame;  his  sjiirits  rose  to  the  highest  pitch;  and,  although  we  had 
lu'ard  more  elaborate  jirelections  from  his  lips,  we  never  heard 
any  thing  better  calcidatcd  to  move  and  melt,  to  thrill  and  carry 
away  on  a  stream  of  ‘  toiTent  rapture’  a  po})ular  assembly. 

\\  e  pass  to  speak  of  the  constituents  of  his  genius.  These  are 
distinguished  by  their  jirodigal  abundance  and  variety.  He  is 
what  the  Germans  call  an  Allsided  Man.  He  has,  contrary  to 
common  ojiinion,  much  metaphysical  subtlety.  That  is,  as  Sir 
M  illiam  Hamilton  once  saiil  to  his  class  about  him,  ‘  not  the 
least  wondrous  ot  his  w'ondrous  pow'ers/  It  has  not,  indeed., 
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times  rambling,  sometimes  rhapsodical,  occasionally  overdone  in 
blame  or  in  ])raise;  often  you  are  coinpelled  to  differ  from  his 
opinions;  and  in  ])olish,  precision,  and  profundity,  they  are  inte¬ 
rior  to  many  others;  but  in  heartiness,  eloquence,  native  insight, 
and  sincerity,  they  are  una])proached. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  humour.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary 
gift.  It  is  not  (juiet  and  siibtle,  like  Lamb's;  it  is  broad,  rich, 
l>ordering  on  farce,  ami  strongly  impregnated  with  imagination. 
It  is  this  last  characteristic  that  gives  it  its  peculiar  power,  as 
Patrick  Robertson  can  testify.  This  gentleman  possesses  nearly 
as  much  fun  as  Wilson;  but  in  their  convers«ational  contests, 
Wilson,  whenever  he  lifted  up  the  daring  wing  of  imagination, 
left  him  foundering  far  ]>ehind.  Of  course,  the  best  specimens 
of  this  j)ower  are  to  be  foun  din  the  ‘I^octes  Ambrosiana‘,'  those 
imm(»rtal  dialoinies  where  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  more  to  admire 
the  splemhair  of  the  descri]>tions,  the  vivacity  of  the  retorts  and 
discussions,  the  energy  of  the  criticisms,  or  the  riotous  and  up¬ 
roarious  mirth.  They  have  been  re]>ublislu‘d  in  America,  and 
we  slioidd  like  to  see  his  smi-in-law.  Professor  Ferrier,  redacting 
and  rei>rinting  them  here. 

Wilson,  as  a  Professor,  did  not,  ])erhnj)s,  give  his  students  so 
much  infonnation  jus  some  others  do;  nor  was  he  a  good  drill- 
sergeant  ;  but  he  did  something  of  gi'eater  importance ;  he  excited 
and  inspired  their  miials.  He  taught  them  to  love  their  studies 
and  tht‘ir  teacher.  He  breathed  a  breath  of  tire  through  his 
class-room,  and  ever  ami  anon  holed  before  their  womlering  view 
the  great  [>oni]»s  of  an  el«Hiuence  never  surpassed  in  depth,  and 
pathos :  to  liear  other  ])rofes.<ors  they  went  as  a  task,  to  hear  Wilson 
as  a  pleasure;  and  if  some  com]>lained  that  they  carried  little 
away,  the  geiieml  foelinij  was.  that  the  sense  of  sublimity  he 
often  gave  them,  the  thrills  and  fre(pient  tears,  were  far  more 
valuable  than  cart -h Kids  of  meta]>hysics.  No  teacher  ever  more 
exclusively  a(hiross^-<l  the  and  heart  of  his  hearers.  His 
lectures  are  never,  we  t4j  be  collected.  They  were  often 

written  on  siTaps  of  |«i]»er,  and  some  of  these  precious  Sibylline 
leaves  art',  we  suspt'ct,  as  irrecoverably  fed  as  the  leaves  of  the 
past  autumn.  As  a  lecturer,  his  manner  was  not  retined;  but 
his  eye  soumling  every  heart  in  his  auditory,  his  arms  uplifted 
or  descending  with  vehement  energv,  and  the  slow-rolling  thun- 
ders  of  Ins  voice,  redeemed  all  deticiencies. 

OtKHl  t)ld  Dr.  Macintyre,  we  have’  seen,  thought  Wilson's  forte 
was  hctit  >n.  We  can  hardly  concur  with  the  doctor  in  this  opinion ; 
for,  although  many  of  his  tales  are  very  tine,  they  are  so  princi¬ 
pally  fnmi  the  ]M)etry  of  the  de.scriptions  which  are  sprinkled 
through  them.  He  d<x's  not  tell  a  story  particularly  well,  and 
this  bi'causo  he  is  not  calm  enough.  He  singSj  not  says,  his 
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stories.  He  is  too  Ossianic  in  all  his  narratives.  Hx'nce  had  he 
attein])te(l  a  lonijj  three  or  four  vohuned  novel,  it  .would  have 
been  illegible.  Even  Margaret  Lindsay,  his  longest;  tale,  rather 
tires  before  the  close,  through  its  elo(|uent  siinieness  and  monotony 
of  pathos.  Only  very  short  letters  should  be  all  written  in  teiirs 
aiul  blood.  He  wants  entirely  the  ejuse  of  Scott.  And  his  alter¬ 
nations  of  gay  and  gTave  are  not  so  well  mainiged  in  his  tales  as 
they  are  in  his  ‘  Noctes.'  Yet  nothimjj  can  be  finer  than  some  of 
his  individual  scenes  and  pictures.  Who  has  forgotten  his 
Scottish  Sunset,  which  seems  di])ped  in  fiery  gold;  or  that 
Rainbow  which  bridges  over  one  of  his  most  juithetic  stories;  or 
the  drowning  of  Henry  Needham;  or  the  Elder’s  Deathbed;  or 
that  incomparable  Thunderstorm,  which  seems  still  to  bow  its 
giant  wing  of  gloom  over  lien  Nevis  and  the  glen  ludpw?  In  no 
modern,  no  not  in  Ruskin  himself,  do  we  find  ])rose  pjussages  so 
gorgeous,  so  filled  with  the  intensest  spirit  of  poetry;  and  rising 
so  naturally  into  its  language  and  rhythm,  as  in  Wilson’s  ‘  Lights 
and  Shadows.' 


His  ] met ly  j)ro per  hius  been  generally  thought  inferior  to  liis 
prose,  and  beneath  the  level  of  his  powers.  Yet,  if  wb  admire  it 
less,  we  love  it  more.  It  is  not  great,  or  intense,  or  highly  im]Kis- 
sioned,  but  it  is  true,  tender,  and  pastoral.  It  has  beeii.  called  the 
poetry  of  ]K‘ace :  it  is  from  ‘towns  and  toils  remote.'  In  it  the  author 
seems  to  be  exiled  from  the  bustle  and  rage  of  the  wtu  ld,  and  to 
inhabit  a  country  of  his  own,  not  an  entirely*  Hap])y  Valley,'  for 
tears  there  fall,  and  clouds  gather,  and  hearts  break,  and  death 
enters;  but  the  tears  are  (piiet,  tln^  clouds  are  without  wind,  the 
hearts  break  in  silence,  and  the  awful  shadow  comes ^  in  softly, 


and  on  tiptoe  de])arts.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  solitude  and  the 
silence  are  disturbed  by  the  apjiarition  of  a  *  Wild  Deei*,'  and  the 
po(‘t  is  sur])rised  into  momentary  rapture,  and  a  storny  lyric  is 
filing  abroad  on  the  winds.  But  in  general  the  regioii  is  calm, 
and  till)  very  sounds  are  all  in  unison  and  league  witli  silence. 
W  ilson's  pimtry  is  far  from  being  a  full  reflection  of  his  multifa¬ 
rious  and  jmwerful  nature;  it  rej)r(‘sents  only  a  little,  ([iiiet  nook 
in  his  lu‘art,  a  small,  sweet  vein  in  his  geniii.s,  as  though,  an  eagle 
were  to  carry  within  his  broad  breast  a  little  bag  of  luiiiey,  like 
that  of  the  bee.  It  does  not  discover  him  as  he  is,  biit  as  he 


would  wish  to  have  lieen.  His  poetry  is  the  Sabbath  of*  his  soul. 
The  relation  in  which  lie  Ktands  to  the  age  has  htVen,  like 
roll's,  somewhat  uncertain  and  vacillating.  He  has  been  on 
the  whole  a  ‘  Lost  Leader.’  He  has  neither  properly  bebvnged  to 
the  old  or  the  new,  to  the  conservative  nor  the  movement  ])arties, 
shall  we  say?  neither  to  the  scejitical  nor  the  Christian  sides. 
He  had  many  tendencies  to  radicalism  in  his  constitution,  and 


was,  at  Oxford,  it  is  said,  such  a  flaming  radical,  that  he  insisted 
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on  blacking  bis  o\mi  shoes!  But  circumstances,  along  with  the 
influence  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Scott,  prevailed  to 
hlentify  him  with  the  Tories,  although,  like  most  of  that  school 
of  jHjlitics,  he  has  become  viistly  more  liberal  of  late  years.  His 
(*ariy  training  wiis  religious,  but  he  seems  to  have  fallen  in  youth 
among  the  (juicksands  of  doubt.  How  far  he  emerged  from 
these  in  after  days,  and  what  were  his  idtimate  views  on  these 
topics,  we  cannot  tell,  and  shall  not  repeat  conflicting  and  un¬ 
attested  rumours.  The  general  tone  of  his  writings  has  been 
Chri.stian.  We  have  heard  him  in  his  lectures  illustrate  parti- 
cidar  doctrines  of  our  faith  with  eloquence,  intelligence,  and  even 
unction,  and  we  know  that  he  refused  to  preside  at  a  dinner  talked 
of  ti>  Emerson  in  Edinburgh,  because  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
his  opinions.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged  that 
he  h;is  not  bent  all  the  forces  of  his  mighty  mind  with  sufficient 
concentration  on  the  })aramount  object  of  inculcating  moral 
principle,  and  enforcing  spiritual  truth. 

Here  in  fine,  is  our  grand  (piarrel  with  Wilson.  He  has  not 
biien  suflicientlv  in  earnest.  He  has  not  done  with  his  might 
what  his  hand  found  to  do.  He  has  hid  his  Uu  talents  in  a 
napkin.  He  has  trifled  with  his  inestimable  ])owers,  and  not  felt 
a  sufficiently  strong  sense  of  stewardshi})  u))on  his  conscience. 
He  has  been  a  lazy  Titan,  gathering  nuts  in  the  woods,  or  pelting 
}>ebbles  on  the  shores,  anil  not  a  working,  unwearied  child  of  duty. 
Hence  he  has  been  by  turns  a  joyous,  and  by  turns  a  melan¬ 
choly,  but  never,  we  fear,  a  happy  man.  This  deej)  moral  defect 
lias  denied  true  unity,  and  perhaps  permanent  power,  to  his 
writings.  But  a  more  generous,  a  more  wideminded,  a  more 
courteous,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  a  more  gifted  man,  probably 
never  lived.  By  nature,  he  is  Scotland's  brightest  son,  save 
Burns;  and  he,  Scott,  and  Burns  must  rank  everlastingly  together 
as  the  first  three  of  her  men  of  genius.  While  he  lives  he  unites 
the  sym])athies  of  his  countrymen  as  though  they  were  those  of 
a  single  heart,  and  when  he  comes  to  die,  he  may  obtain,  but 
will  not  reipiire,  a  splendid  mausoleum,  for  he  can  (we  heard 
him  once  quote  the  lines,  as  only  he  could  quote  them) 

‘.\  mightier  moiminent  command, 

The  mountains  of  his  native  land.’ 
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II.  t^^rpojfifion  of  f/iA 

'«‘'hng  Oram, nay _  k,,^  tl.o  IV  „f  S  )  ^l^<-thod  of 

position  Tn  Vt^  i*  i  '***‘''*itist’actorv  o  j  j* 

psSiSgssSss 

>«any  .lla^Ss  "  of  fjrall^;;,,^" »«t  only 

«oporstnicturo  of  ,^i]//uJ^''7‘^  ‘““'"Nation  ihl  .^1.1’*^’'^’"’"*^' 

liiJit  We  owf*  kiiowledo'e  Iti’  f 

J^"own  trS  «>Htenceof  such  l.ooL  nl  n  *'"'«'^try 

title  .stan(l.s  at  the  I  *°  T^H'^*-'***  J-aiiipia-ro  "  ancOl^'^^ 

l’l*e  hook  hie'  r 

nca  where  the  !i ^‘'^vino' first  ann  i- 

^  »e  importance  of  q  f  i  i  ^  ‘^^^imatical 

«;■.»,  "tV!,  LriS;-""”  ""■'  •"■•'Ji;“ 'S’ '"■'■).!» 

the  ,,ro,luot  „(■  th  ,u"ht"l^'’  "  the  com-,  ‘■""- 

“O'l  inilisDeiisiI,!,.  :  ‘  h'>t  from  mmd  to  rninri  i  “  ^^t  transmission 

fnd  the  f/rst  sten  if  onr  ‘I  “  ”“‘•‘■•‘‘1 

thorougl,  kno>vle,I,se  of  f  f  “^opiopal  education.  *■  f{““. ,  ‘'■‘“"'"h', 

•o'-  of  grammar  is  tlie  sreat  ,  r/...’  '  f-  thi.s,  a 

ortat  preparation  for  the  easy 
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and  oorR*ot  ac(|\iisition  of  ancient  and  modern  lan^ua^cs,  onaldin"  us 
'with  ^eatly  diminished  labour  to  comprehend  clearly  the  laws  of  their 
structure,  and  fix  these  laws  indelibly  in  our  memory  for  ready  recol¬ 
lection.’ — ]).  45. 

To  these  remarks,  every  one  interested  in  the  education  of 
youth — the  development  of  a  pure  and  philosophical  literature, 
structurally  considered — or  the  possession  of  a  rich  and  in¬ 
creasingly  valuable  language,  will  yield  a  cordial  assent,  and  mil 
willingly  accompany  a  writer  who  proceeds  under  such  convic¬ 
tions.  No  very  large  acquaintance  with  the  literary  productions 
of  the  day  is  recpiired  to  discover  a  wiile-spread  ignorance  of  the 
theorv  of  grammar  and  composition.  Nor  is  this  remark  restricted 
to  any  particndar  class  of  speakers  or  writers.  On  the  platform, 
at  the  bar,  in  the  ])ulpit  and  parliament  house,  w^e  may  tind 
Bp'cimens  of  oratory  whose  only  claim  to  notice  lies  in  their 
extniordiiiary  detianceof  verbal  propriety  and  arrangement;  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  tind  the  least  grammatical  the  most 
inveterate  speakers. 

In  noritfen  ]>roductions,  literary  sins  are  less  numerous,  and, 
p(*rhaps,  scarcely  so  apparent.  Tlie  writer  has  always  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  si)e<iker.  Absence  of  extenial  excitement,  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  revi.sal  and  conection,  wdth  other  minor  matters,  per¬ 
mit  the  attainment  of  greater  excellence  in  'written  than  in 
spoken  efforts;  but  with  all  these  hel])s  there  is  exhibited  a 
lainentable  deficiency  of  grammatical  knowledge.  In  a  large 
numluT  of  the  publications  to  w  hich  the  scribbling  mania  of  our 
time  gives  birth,  this  is  to  be  expected.  The  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  ]m)duction  is  ofttimes  marvellous,  but  necessitates 
inluTent  worthlessness  ;  and  there  are  many  species  of  works  now 
curnait,  which  must  be  regarded  only  as  liternru  fungi.  Pre- 
])anMl  in  haste  to  serve  the  juirpose  of  an  hour,  they  possess  a 
low'  onler  of  development,  and  enjoy,  therefore,  a  brief  existence. 
Yet,  it  is  not  thesi>  classes  aloue  which  betray  the  absence  or 
neglect  of  sound  rudimentary  education.  Far  from  it.  Compo¬ 
sitions  of  higher  aim,  and  destined  for  loftier  and  more  enduring 
])ur])oses,  share  alike  the  infirmity  of  which  we  speak.  The 
malady  extends  over  a  larger  surface,  and  affects  a  greater  iium- 
b(T,  than  some  may  be  disposed  to  allow' ;  but,  to  those  who  will 
a]q)ly  the  necessary  test,  its  prevalence  will  be  abundantly  n\y- 
parent  W  e  might  be  disposed  to  think  that  those  whose  office 
it  is  to  teacn  others,  and  who  have  time  and  means  at  their  com¬ 
mand  for  the  elaboration  of  all  they  produce,  would  be  beyond 
this  kind  of  condemnation.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  ‘  schoolmaster’ 
is  needed  by  professing  teachers  of  art,  science,  and  religion,  and 
in  the  greater. number  of  cases  he  wdll  find  it  necessary  to  begin 
with  his  pupils  de  novo.  Indeed,  there  are  not  a  few  among  the 
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last-named  who  require  him  most'  urgently.  From  wdiatever 
cause  this  may  arise,  it  is  indiibitiibly  tnie  ;  and  it  would  be  no 
dithcult  matter  to  prove  by  ample  illustrations  that  the  weekly 
homily  and  the  printed  discourse  often  l>etray  uttfT  carelessness 
or  extreme  ignorance  of  grammatical  structure.  With  such  facts, 
a  knowledge  of  their  ntuae  and  cure  becomes  ^dtally  imj)ortant. 

To  some  extent  individuals  are  themselves  to  blame  for  such 
educational  deticiencies.  Neglect  of  careful  and  considerate 
study  results  in  error  in  the  commonest  subjecjts  as  well  as  in 
those  demanding  less  frequent  attention.  A  man  may  ciire  so 
little  for  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  to  forget  in  time  the 
simplest  problems.  The  necessities  of  social  life  prcwent  a  disuse 
so  com])lete  of  artificial  language;  yet  the  most  incessixnt  scrib¬ 
bler  will  attain  small  proficiency  without  some  remembrance  of, 
and  reference  to,  his  English  grammar. 

More  blame,  however,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  imperfect  and 
fragmentary  character  of  grammatical  tuition.  For  a  great 
niimb(*r  of  years  the  only  grammars  in  use  have  been  those  of 
Liudley  ^lurray,  William  Lennie,  and  their  respective  imitators. 
Att»Mupts  to  systematize  the  subject,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a 
logical  and  ])hilosophical  form,  have  been  very  rare,  and  when 
done,  very  unsatisfactory.  A  conq)ilation  of  arbitrary  rules,  with¬ 
out  aj)parent  secpience;  a  nund)er  of  ill-digested  exercises,  with 
ex])lanations  almost  paradoxical,  long  fonned  the  chief  ingre¬ 
dients  of  grammar.  No  effort  to  treat  the  subject  veuHoiKibly 
Wius  deem(*d  necessary ;  but  compilations  were  made  with  a  view 
to  easy  division  into  lessons  which  scholars  could  leani  to  repeat 
by  rote.  Lennie  certainly  niade  a  step  in  the  right  dirt^ction. 
He  simplified  definitions;  avoided  the  introduction  of  much  ex¬ 
traneous  and  useless  matter ;  and  presented  the  rules  of  syntax 
with  greater  clearness  and  brevity.  But  very  much  more  re- 
(juired  to  be  done.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  rules  which 
enable  a  pii])il  to  ‘speak  and  write' his  native  ‘  language  with 
]>ropriety.’  Instruction  in  grammar  which  does  not  embrace  the 
theory  and  practice  of  com])osition  is  of  little  use.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  teach  the  j)rincij)les  of  grammar  intelligibly  without 
commencing  and  proceeding  on  a  clear  and  definite  perception 
of  their  intimate  relation  to  the  structure  of  language.  These 
facts  were  long  overlooked,  or,  perhaps  to  speak  more  correctly, 
not  understood;  and  as  the  result  we  have  now  to  regret  the 
innumerable  deficiencies  of  grammatical  authorship.  Dr.  Latham, 
in  the  ])reface  to  his  ‘  Elementary  Grammar,'  thus  broadly  con¬ 
demns  the  kind  of  material  offered  for  scholastic  use  : — ‘  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that,  out  of  every  hundred  statements 
m.ade  by  the  cuiTent  writers  on  the  English  language,  ninety- 
nine  come  under  one  of  the  two  following  predicaments :  they 
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either  contain  that  which  is  incorrect,  and  better  not  known 
at  all,  or  something  that  was  known  before,  and  w'ould  have  been 
known  independent  of  any  grammatical  lesson  whatever/  (p.  6.) 

Strong  as  this  language  a]i]>ears  it  is  only  too  just,  and  needs 
no  confirmation  to  those  practically  interested  in  tuition.  It  may 
1)0  remarked  as  somewdial  singular  that  w'e  are  incomparably 
bt'tter  supplied  with  good  elementary  wnrks  for  the  study  of 
foreign  and  dead  languages  than  for  acquiring  a  sound  know’^- 
ledge  of  our  own.  The  literature  of  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
or  Home,  may  be  mastered  by  systematic  and  })hilosoplnc  means 
of  the  highest  and  best  kind.  Not  so  our  mother-tongue.  A 
student  may  (and  in  numberless  instances  does)  w^rite  Latin  prose 
or  verse  with  faultless  correctness,  nay,  even  with  elegance,  who 
is  quite  unable  to  analyze  a  simple  proposition  in  his  own 
tongue  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  aftirm,  that  the  kind  of  gram¬ 
matical  education  most  commonly  afforded  in  schools  is  simply  a 
mockery. 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  in 
process  of  improvement ; — that  w'e  are  receiving  (slow  ly,  it  is 
true)  philosophical  contributions  of  real  intrinsic  value.  Mr. 
Mulligan’s  work  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  very  scanty  store 
of  such  desirable  books. 

The  treatise  opens  with  an  ‘  Introduction,’  designed  to  convey 
preliminary  infonnation  respecting  language  generally,  as  a 
means  of  communication, — its  subdivision  into  natural  «and 
(irtifiiiat  or  articulate ;  the  ])rovince  of  the  grammarian;  and 
the  origin  of  the  laws  of  grammar,  w  ith  some  observations  upon 
‘Theories  of  the  origin  of  Ijanguage.’  Most  wTiters  set  out  by 
attempting  to  define  gTainmar  in  a  single  sentence.  Our  author, 
however,  saves  hims(‘lf  much  trouble,  and  avoids  all  absurditv, 
by  his  lnci<l  introductory  remarks,  from  wdiich  he  says, — ‘  The 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  find  that  wardti — the  classification  of 
uvrilsj  the  modification  or  changes  of  form  ^chich  words 
nndcrgo  in  order  to  express  a  modified  meaning,  and,  espe¬ 
cially,  the  lutes  or  jU'inciples  wdiieh  regulate  the  combination  of 
wimls  for  the  ])urpose  of  expressing  thought,  form  the  subject 
matter  of  the  following  ])ages.’  (pp.  o,  6.) 

The  book  is  then  divided  into  chapters,  in  which  every  para- 
gn\]>h  is  numbered  for  convenient  reference;  and  appendices  are 
attached  to  some  of  the  chapters,  where  further  explanation  or 
remark  is  needed.  At  the  end  of  the  book,  Mr.  Mulligan  has 
added  two  chapters,  one  on  imnctuation,  and  one  on  versijica- 
tion  :  the  first  of  value,  imismuch  as  it  may  help  in  adjusting  the 
yet  uncertain  system  of  punctuation  (if  system  it  may‘be  called); 
the  second,  we  should  suppose  wnth  the  intention  of  making  the 
W’ork  more  comj)lete,  and  following  the  example  of  other  winters 
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on  L,^rainniar,  Imt  scarcely  worth  tlie  trouhlo  of  preparation.  In 
savins:  this,  wo  would  not  he  understood  as  ratinuf  ^Ir.  Midlij^aids 
article  below  those  of  others;  having  read  it  carefully,  we  willingly 
bear  testimony  to  its  superiority;  but  in  our  opinion,  vevsifica- 
ilon,  as  it  is  barely  styled,  nupnres  greattu'  attention,  and  more 
intt‘lligent  tn‘atment  than  h;is  yet  been  b(‘stowed  upon  it.  The 
forms  assumed  by  the  ‘s])irit  of  poetry,’  in  itself  one  of  the 
noblest  develo])ments  of  human  genius,  deserve,  and  in  this 
})rolitic  age  demand,  a  more  comjdete  exposition  than  we 
rememlnn'  to  have  seen  attem])tod. 

The  tilling  u])  of  the  entire  work,  in  the  eleven  chapters  which 
comprise  the  ‘  Grammar,’  propcn'ly  so  called,  is  generally  excellent 
both  in  matter  and  maimer.  Faults  and  objections  present 
themselves  occjisionally,  some  of  which  we  may  briedy  indicate, 
but  on  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  an  ex])ression  of 
sincere  admiration.  The  author  l)rings  to  his  work  a  thorough 
ac(jnaintance  with  the  labours  of  German  and  English  philologists; 
he  is  evidently  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  keen  ])erce}>tion, 
and  jn'oves  himself  to  be  intimately  conversant  with  the  wants 
and  ditHcidties  of  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth. 

Cdiapter  I.  is  devoted  to  a  brief  but  satisfactory  statement  of 
the  chfssijicdtloH,  and  aDAth/sis  of  siDiple  pro  posit  ions. 

It  contains  also  an  exposition  of  the  ‘origin  and  meaning’ of 
those  words  which  jierform  such  important  functions  in  language 
— viz.,  iiouios  and  verJts,  The  mode  in  which  propositions  are 
introduced  has  the  merit  of  originality,  and  illustrates  the 
author’s  manner  throughout. 

‘  We  eni]>loy  urtiiieial  language — 1st.  'fo  assert  (that  is,  to  say,  or 
s])eak)  our  o])inions,  or  declare  our  thoughts,  feelings,  emotions,  <fec. 
2n(l.  d\)  (juestion,  or  interrogate  others  in  onlerto  obtain  information. 
Ih'd.  ^Fo  ex])ress  commands,  entreaties,  exhortations,  Distinct 

forms  ol‘  ex]>ression  are  enudoyed  in  discourse  lor  these  three  several 
]mr|)oses;  and  though,  hy  su])]»lying  what  is  suj)])ressed  in  the  form  of 
the  ex])ression  (because  manitestly  implied  in  the  sense),  we  might 
readily  reduce  all  (jucstions  and  commands  to  the  form  of  assertions, 
still  it  is  convenient  to  consider  these  forms  separately. 

‘  Any  combination  of  words  which  expresses  an  assertion,  a  ([uestion, 
a  command,  cV:e.,  or,  more  gimerally,  any  condjination  of  words  which 
ex])resses  complete  sense,  is  called  a  proposition.  Those  combinations  hy 
which  an  assertion,  a(piestion,a  command  (including  entreaty,  recpiest, 
Ac.),  are  ex])ressed,  may  be  called  respectively  assertive  or  declarative, 
inferro(fative  or  quest  ion  in  q,imd  imperative  or  com  mandinq  propositions. 

‘  Since  interchange  of  tliought  is  ellectcd  through  the  medium  of 
])ropositions,  and  discourse  consists  almost  wholly  of  proj)ositions  of 
one  or  other  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned,  it  follows  that  the  chief 
business  of  the  gi*ammarian  is  the  analysis  of  propositions,  and  the  ex- 
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pliuuition  of  the  nnuiiuT  in  which  words  are  combined  to  form  them.’ 

— })p.  i),  10. 

Chapter  11.  treats  of  Nouns.  Here,  ai^ain,  without  atteiupt- 
inc:  to  tletine  a  noun  in  a  single  line,  Mr.  Mulligan  proceeds 
cautiously  and  wisely.  As  he  ])ropeily  asserts,  ‘  a  complete  defini¬ 
tion  of  nouns  ought  to  embrace  all  the  functions  which  they 
pertbnn  in  discourse.  Hut  as  a  full  definition  would  be  unnia- 
naiieable  in  ])ractice  on  account  of  its  length,  we  substitute  for  the 
pres(*nt  one  embracing  only  the  great  distinguishing  function  of 
nouns/  This  definition  is,  that  ‘  non  ns  are  words  wh  ich  express 
the  subjects  of  pi'o  posit  ions,’  and  it  follow’s  as  a  natural  ex]>lana- 
tion.  from  what  was  advanced  in  the  ])revious  chapter.  Nouns 
are  then  classified  into  concrete  and  abstract,  to  vihich]  cron  on  ns 
are  ad<U‘d  as  a  third  division.  The  concrete  are  stated  to  include 
coliccfire  nouns,  and  t\\c  a bf<tract,  verbal  oamns.  Some  neces¬ 
sary  matter  follows  treating  of  jrroper  and  common  nouns,  and 
their  uses;  after  which  the  modifications  of  nouns  hyr/ender  and 
number  are  clearly  defined.  Here,  however,  Mr.  Mulligan  finds 
it  nec(‘ssary  to  make  a  digivssion  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
some  roinarks  u]>on  the  changes  made  in  words  by  various  modi¬ 
fications,  and  he  takes  occiusion  to  treat  also  of  sounds  and 
letters.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  such  an  interruption  might 
have  been  avoidtul  bv  embodvini^  these  considerations  in  the  in- 
troduction,  or  placing  them  immediately  after  it.  As  they  at 
])res(‘nt  stand,  tlu'V  only  ])revent  a  consecutive  view  of  the  main 
subjtrt. 

t'hapter  1 1 1.  is  a  very  full  and  com])lete  dis.sertation  upon  Verbs. 
It  contains  many  sidulivisions,  treating  of  Verbal  Classification, 
'J\*nst‘s,  Moods,  and  forms  of  Conjugation;  and  we  may  notice  a 
‘Synoptical  Table  of  English  Tensti  Forms,’ which  cannot  fail  to 
throw  great  liglit  on  this  portion  of  grammar,  whatever  be  the 
text-book  em]>loyed  in  tuition. 

'riie  title  of  Cha])ter  1  \ .  is  the  Modijication  of  the  Subject  and 
Predicate  ?>//  Nouns,  comprehending  an  examination  of  the 
Mod ifications  of  the  subject  noun  and  verb  ejfected  h)j  tlte  em- 
ploiiincnt  of  complementary  or  nwdifylnr/  ^vords.  In  this 
port  it  »n  the  dechuision  of  nouns  and  })ronouns  is  introduced, 
ami  exhibitt'd  in  a  new  light.  The  pages,  indeed,  which  con¬ 
tain  Mr.  ^lulligau s  views  upon  the  ‘case  modifications’  of  the 
subjtrt  are,  in  our  o])inion,  the  best  portion  of  the  book.  Nearly 
i>ne-halt  of  the  treatise  is  occupied  with  the  ‘  two  great  classes 
ot  words  which  form  the  fundamental  parts  of  every  proposition 
— the  rerb  and  the  nou  nf  and  a  careful  perusal  does  not  convey 
the  ith^a  that  either  space  or  labour  has  been  thrown  aw'ay. 
tor  some  of  his  material,  the  author  acknowledges  himself  ni* 
debted  to  German  scholars ;  and  in  the  chapters  now^  noticed 
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their  assistance  must  have  been  of  immense  value.  Chapters 
V.,  VI.,  and  VI L,  iire  devoUnl  respectively  to  P  repos  it  ions, 
Ai1jcctive.%  and  Adverbs,  classes  of  words  of  which  little  mention 
is  made  in  other  ^ammars.  The  lucid  explanations  given  by 
Mr.  Mulliiran  otter  a  striking  contnust  to  the  meagi’e  detinitious 
usually  presented,  showing  how  much  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  grammatical  refonnation  by  one  thoroughly  in  earnest.  With 
thest‘  cha])ters  the  examination  of  simple  propositions  coueXudos. 
Two  statements  are  afteiavards  presented  in  a  tabidar  form,  by  way 
of  lecapitidating  the  points  se])arately  considered.  The  tirst  is  a 
svnoptical  table  of  the  forms  of  moditication,  classe<l  in  refenaice 
to  tlu‘  kind  of  words  they  are  intended  to  complete;  and  the 
st‘Cimd  is  a  ‘summary  description  of  the  ])urposes  servtjd  by  the 
sevtaal  moditications’  thus  exhibited.  This  resume  tit  this  stage 
of  the  book  wall  be  found  ustdul  to  all  who  merely  read  the 
book,  but  es|>ecially  so  to  those  who  may  use  it  for  school 
pur]M  ►ses. 

The  treatment  of  Compound  Propositions  in  Cha])ter  IX.  is 
excaaMlingly  minute,  and  l)y  its  closely-sustained  reasoning  goes 
far  to  exhaust  the  subject  in  the  [U'esent  state  of  grammatical 
knowledge.  Any  attem])t  to  analyse  this  im])ortant  chapter 
would  napiire  greater  space  than  can  be  afforded  here ;  and  we 
must  therefore  refer  to  the  book  itself,  as  the  only  fair  method 
of  rightly  estimating  its  contents.  W^e  must  nevertheless  notice 
one  good  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  this  part  of  the  sul)- 
ject.  In  enumerating  and  expounding  the  varieties  ot  accessor  if 
prepositions,  t\\c  punctuation  nt'cessiiry  in  the  construction  is 
given  with  each  nile  and  definition.  By  such  a  ])lan,  the  reason 
of  the  use  of  any  ]>artic\dar  j>oint  at  once  ])resents  itself  in  imme¬ 
diate  connexion  w  ith  the  meaning  and  analysis  of  the  pjissiige  or 
proposition;  a  mode  of  teaching  lioiv  to  punctuate  at  once  appro¬ 
priate  and  intelligible. 

Chapter  X.  trt‘ats  of  the  Combination  of  Independerd  Pro¬ 
positions,  introducing  a  new  class  of  words,  commonly  named 
Conjunctions.  Their  us(‘s  and  j)ositions  are  amply  defined  and 
illnstrated ;  and  it  will  follow^,  from  wiiat  is  thus  stilted,  that 
they  must  cease  to  retain  a  luime  in  some  cases  actually  falsifying 
their  functions. 

lin*  elerentk  and  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  liderjec- 
tions,  a, lid  Ejccla'niator If  W  ords  and  Phrases. 

lmpt‘rfect  as  our  summary  of  Air.  Mulligan’s  book  necessiirily 
is,  it  will  suffice  to  justify  the  remark,  that  he  has  rendered 
exetilent  service  to  the  cause  of  grammatical  reform.  His  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  drawn  from  the  latest  and  best  sources,  knit 
together  with  great  constructive  skill,  and  interspersed  with 
many  original  and  valuable  distpiisitions.  In  the  portion  devoted 
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to  Stmud'i  and  Lcftei\%  be  lias  made  use  of  Dr.  Latliam’s  yin'vioiis 
investi;;ations, — a  fact  wbicli  shows  the  value  of  that  geiillemau  s 
labours.  In  otlier  and  more  advanced  cha])ters,  a  large  number 
of  (lerman  and  liritish  writers  are  referred  to,  in  a  way  which 
shows  intimate  accjuaintance  with  their  opinions.  The  autlior 
claims  credit  for  the  intnxluction  of  a  new'  and  improved  syst^mi 
of  teaching  grammar, — a  claim  that  may  be  fairly  allowed.  He 
also  ex])n*ss(*s  the  opinion,  that  his  book  wall  be  serviceable  to 
all  grades  of  students,  as  wx*ll  as  to  teachers.  With  a  view'  to 
adapt  it  to  junior  scholars,  a  course  of  (piestions  has  been  jdacod 
at  the  foot  of  each  page,  numbered  in  such  a  way  as  ti>  secure  a 
ready  reference  to  tlie  text.  Exercises  for  practice  are  also  given, 
intended  to  strengthen  the  memory  and  elucidate  the  various 
subjects  taught.  For  teachers  and  advanced  students  the  book 
is  w'ell  adapted;  but  for  beginners  and  young  scholars  it  is  neces- 
.sarily  unfit.  1'he  large  amount  of  criticism,  explanation,  refer¬ 
ence,  and  argument  rocpiired  in  the  correction  of  what  the  author 
di'cms  erroneous  in  the  works  of  autliors,  or  demanded  in  support 
of  his  own  theories,  swells  the  size  of  the  book  to  inconvenient 
<limensions.  DigTcs.sions  also  free piently  occur,  wliicli  endanger 
the  perspicuity  of  the  text.  These  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are, 
indispens<able  in  such  a  work;  but  they  are  serious  obj.ectiuns  to 
it  as  a  liand-bo(»k  for  tuition,  ^iloreover,  a  close  ])erusal  gives 
the  impression  of  uncertainty  existing  in  the  author’s  own  mind 
as  to  the  ccuTectness  of  some  of  his  own  conclusions;  ;ind  in  not 


a  few  instanci‘s  the  new*  nomenclature  jaoposed  for  the  just 
develo})nu*nt  of  his  .system,  is  either  knowingly  discarded  or 
forgotten,  ddiis  is  a  tlefect.  If  the  method  advocated  be  a  good 
om*,  and  a  ciiange  of  terms  be  necessary,  (‘ithcr  to  com])lete  the 
]>lan,  or  to  n‘Ctify  jnvsent  error  in  the  use  of  words,  the  scMUier 
..Mr.  Mulligan’s  phraseology  obtains  currency  the  better.  Very 
few  (kf  the  changt's  .suggt‘sted  can  be  r(*asonably  refused.  Gram¬ 
marians  have  been  juizzled  by  attem])ting  to  find  a  definition  to 
suit  .some  title  or  name,  siinctioned  bv  time  and  custom.  A 


.Minple  change  of  the  term  would  probably  have  settled  the 
matter,  and  facilitated  a  more  correct  illustration  of  the  topic  in 
iiand.  There  are  .striking  instances  of  this  in  the  w'ork  before  us. 


^lany  of  Mr.  Mulligan’s  statenu‘nt.s  and  o})inions  w'ill,  no  doubt, 
attract  the  attention  of  ]>hilologists,  and  provoke  discus.sion.  With 
a  few*  of  his  .strictures  upon  pa.st  u.sage  Jind  arrangement  W’e  do 
not  agree,  ’bo  avoid  what  might  otherwi.se  ap])ear  hypercriti¬ 
cism,  we  only  allude  to  his  remarks  on  Prepositions  at  p]).  242, 
24;i;  the  grou])s  of  Pete nainoiivc  Adjectives  at  p.  27h;  the 
jKtragraph  upon  Genders,  l>.  ^>lLk  and  on  at  p.  514,  as 

containing  matter  ojten  to  objection. 

At  no  ])eriod  could  such  a  book  be  more  w'elcome  than  at  the 
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j)rosent.  An  epoch  of  educational  excitement  is  a  proper  one  for 
considering  the  materials  of  which  substantial  instruction  is  to  con¬ 
sist,  presenting,  as  it  does,  happy  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
of  new  ideas.  We  anticipate,  therefore,  great  good  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  examination  of  this  treatise.  Every  other  branch  of 
scholastic  study  has  for  years  received  important  and  well-directed 
aid:  witness  the  numerous  text-books  of  various  languages;  of 
arithTiietic,  and  the  higher  departments  of  mathematics;  of  ])hy- 
sical  geography;  of  ancient  and  modern  history;  and  of  what  are 
termed  the  accomplishments, — as  music,  drawing,  and  the  like. 
The  science  of  grammar  h:us  alone  remained  com))aratively  un- 
hel})ed.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  a  subject  so  pre-emi¬ 
nently  indispensable  in  all  other  pursuits  can  wait  longer  for  the 
treatm(*nt  it  loudly  and  fairly  demands.  The  present  work  is  an 
earnost  and  ])leilge  of  tlie  improvement  we  venture  to  predict. 


Akt.  111. —  rho  An(jJc)\  Philadelphia.  1812. 

2.  La  (  ’anna  da  Pascarr.  Venise.  I8l0. 

'S.  Prchrur.  livvue  dcs  Deux  ^lo}ides.  Paris.  iSoJl. 

•1.  The  Krne. ;  Ita  Legends  and  i(s  Fly  Fishiny.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Newlaud.  ISod. 

5.  Ant/liny  and  other  Sonya.  By  T.  S.  Stoddart.  Edinburgh. 

G.  7V/C  (^Uinjdete  Anyler'a  Guide  to  the  Rivera  and  Lakea  of  Knyhind 
and  IValea.  By  RobeH  Blakey,  Estp  London.  I85d. 

Contemporaneously  with  Waltons  book,  HiKi,  or  rather  some 
years  before  its  ap] )earance,  the  art  of  angling  was  treated  of  in 
a  sentimental  strain  l)y  some  Italian  writers.  In  1584,  we  have 
‘  L’Aka^s  Favola  Pescatoria/  by  Antonio  Ungaro,  |)ublished  at 
Venice,  and  liighly  embellished  with  a  profusion  of  emblematical 
<levices.  Tliis  work  gives  a  lively  description  of  fishing  ;  the 
nature  of  the  rivers  and  their  scenery  in  Italy  ;  the  different 
kinds  of  bait  used  for  fish  of  various  sorts  ;  and  of  their  instincts 
and  habits.  It  is  in  this  })ublication,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  that  we  first  meet  with  the  statement  that  the  trout 
(trota)  pair  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  that  the  con¬ 
jugal  union  seems  to  be  cemented  by  a  powerful  sympathy  and 
affection.  This  writer  likewise  states  the  fact — well  ascertained 
by  moilern  observers — that  there  is  a  regular  kind  of  domestic 
government  maintiimed  among  this  class  of  fish  ;  the  largest  ap- 
l)arently  assuming  supreme  authority.  We  have  ourselves  wit¬ 
nessed  in  British  rivers  numerous  exemplifications  of  this  finny 
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legislation.  We  have  seen,  say  two  or  three  dozen  trout,  all 
arnin<;ed  wedge  fashion,  the  largest  at  the  thin  or  sharp  end  of 
the  wetlge,  and  the  smaller,  in  strict  j)roportion  to  their  dimen¬ 
sions,  j)laeed  in  the  rear  of  tlie  columiL  Should  lood  be  cautiously 
thrown  in  among  the  group  when  in  this  position,  the  largest 
always  takes  it ;  and  the  other  members  of  the  company  never 
ffo  a  sin<;le  inch  out  of  the  regidar  ranks.  The  Italian  author 
mentions  the  fact,  but  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  dmne  whai  is  the 
end  or  final  cause  for  this  singular  movement.  We  confess  we 
can  offer  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  celebrated  work  of  HipjM- 

uatilium  Animalium  Ilistoria.' 
ges,  with  upwards  of  one  hun- 
drt‘d  cop|)er-plate  engravings,  and  it  gives  a  very  full  and  collect 
account  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  fish  in  general 

The  noti(Ui  about  the  loves  of  fish  has  often  been  dwelt  upon, 
and  lu‘en  the  subject  of  many  fabulous  and  absurd  sjieculations. 
According  to  (lomesius,  ‘  Fishes  })ine  away  for  love,  and  become 
lean/  (Pisces  ob  amorem  marcescunt,  ])allescunt,  Szc.  De  Sale.) 
And  in  many  ])arts  of  tlie  east  and  north  of  Eurojie,  even 
at  the  ])resent  day,  there  are  vague  notions  floating  in  the 
minds  of  the  rural  ])opulation,  about  young  maidens  holding 
intert‘sting  conversiitions  with  fish,  as  they  frequent  the  streams 
for  water.* 

Some  writers  hav(^  gone  upon  the  ojiposite  tack,  and  ascribed 
revtugeful  and  devotional  feelings  to  the  tinny  tribes.  A  gi'eat 
number  of  legends  are  taken  up  with  these  topics  in  the  early 
and  middle  ages,  (leraldus  tells  a  story,  that  in  Normandy,  a 
fV‘w  days  l)efore  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  fish  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  ])0ol  near  Sees,  five  miles  from  the  castle  of  Exme,  fought 
during  the  night  so  furiously  with  each  other,  both  in  the  water 
and  out  of  it,  tluit  the  neighbouring  people  were  attracted  by 
the  noise  to  the  s|X)t  ;  and,  so  desperate  was  the  conflict,  that 
scarcely  a  fish  Wixs  found  iilive  in  the  morning.  ‘  Thus,^  says  the 
author,  *  by  a  wonderful  and  unheard-of  prognostic,  foretelling  the 
death  of  one  by  that  of  many/*f‘ 

At  the  Borgliese  Palace  at  Rome,  there  is  a  representation  of 
St  Anthony  Preaching  to  the  FLshes.  It  is  said  that  the  salmon 
hx)k  at  the  ]>reacher  with  a  singuhirly  expressive  and  edifying 
face ;  luid  that  a  cod,  with  his  upturned  eyes,  seems  anxiously 
looking  for  a  new  light  St  Anthony  s  sermon  is  to  l)e  found  in 
nearly  all  the  lKM)kseller’s  shops  in  Rome.  The  Saint  begins 
thus  :  ‘  Dejirly  belovtxl  Fish  /  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
drt'ss  it  is  said  that  the  fish  ‘bowed  to  him  with  profound  humi- 

•  Hist.  Aiiim.  Leipsic,  folio.  f  GcraL,  lib.  i.  j).  0. 


lito  Salviani,  1 558,  entitled  ‘  Aq 
It  is  a  treatise  of  five  hundred  i)a 
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lit\%  aiul  witli  a  jj^rave  and  reliufious  coimttaiaiice.’  After  this, 
‘  tliey  scudded  away  to  make  new  conversions — becoming,  in  fact, 
active  and  zealous  missioiuiries  of  the  ocean'! 

In  keeping  with  this,  we  must  pL'ice  the  Legeiul  of  8t.  Patrick, 
the  ])atron  saint  of  Ireland.  The  holy  man  having  an  irresis¬ 
tible  desire  for  some  tlesli-nuiiit,  obUiined  a  piece  of  pork,  and 
hi»l  it.  An  apjiarition  had  its  eyes  upon  him,  and  struck  him 
with  remorse  of  conscience.  He  rej)ented;  and,  as  a  ])roof  of 
his  sincerity,  an  luigel  turned  this  j)iece  of  })ork  into  fish  !  There 
was  an  excellent  siitirical  song,  written  about  fifty  years  ago  by  a 
well-known  angler  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  this  legendary 
tale ;  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  its  insertion. 

Akin  to  the  loves  and  hatreds,  and  religious  feelings  of  fish,  a 
putiou  of  the  literature  of  angling  is  devoted  to  the  fascination 
or  chnrmliH/ thvui.  We  find  recipes  for  this  purpose  in  nearly 
all  the  works  on  fishing  published  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries.  There  have  been  the  most  singular  opinions 
on  the  subject  in  all  countries.  Becke,  in  his  book  on  ‘Angling,' 
Leij)sic,  1  ()()(>,  tells  us,  that  if  we  take  a  gold  ring,  and  look  with 
one  eye  at  a  trout  through  it,  in  a  clear  ))ool  of  water,  for  the 
space  of  two  minutes  consecutively,  the  fish  will  be  cjuite  fasci¬ 
nated,  and  you  may  go  and  take  it  out  with  your  hand.  The 
number  of  com})ounds  for  baits,  to  intoxicate  and  charm  the  finny 
tril)es,  «ir(;  almost  innumerable  ;  and  many  of  the  instructions  for 
making  and  using  them  are,  in  English  works,  given  in  rhyme  ; 
we  shall  select  two  from  among  a  score  in  our  possession : — 


A  liEciPE  TO  Catch  Fi su. 


To  make  all  the  FinheH  in  a  pond  to  come  to  thy  liond. — Tak  palma 
(Miristi  ami  fraukamlsiMice,  and  inedel  hem  togedir,  and  put  hit  in  a 
foine  elowte,  and  holde  the  ponder  on  thi  finger  that  a  gold  ryng  is 
ii]K)n,  and  waseh  tliy  hond  in  every  eorner  of  the  jKnit,  lisehes  wolle 
come  to  thi  honde. —  From  a  M.S.  on  vtdlum,  oj  about  tlm  year  1100, 
in  the  posaeHsion  of  J.  O.  Halliia  U,  Emp 


Wouldst  thou  eateh  fish  ? 
Then  have  this  wish ; 
'lake  this  receipt 
To  anoint  thy  bait. 


Idiou  that  desirest  to  fish  with  line  and  hook. 

Be  it  in  j)oole,  in  river,  or  in  brooke. 

To  bless  tliy  baite,  and  make  the  fish  to  bite, 

Ijoe !  here’s  a  means,  if  thou  eanst  hit  it  right; 

Take  gum  of  life,  fine  beat,  and  laid  to  soak. 

And  oyle  well  drawn  from  that  which  kills  the  oake. 
Fish  when  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  have  sport  thy  fill. 
When  twenty  fail,  thou  shalt  be  sure  to  kill. 
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It’s  ]K*rtect  and  ^ood, 

It’ well  understood; 

Else  not  to  be  told 
For  silver  or  ^old. 

li.  li.  1G1;3.  From  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  tew  years  after,  Giovanni  Villifranchi  published  at  ^  enice, 
in  Ibid,  his  ‘L’Ainaranto  Favola  Pescatoria.'  There  is  an  edition 
of  this  work,  dated  1612,  but  it  is  much  smaller,  and  printed  on 
inferior  paper.  In  1621,  we  6nd  another  Italian  publication,  ol 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  entitled  ‘  La  Canna  da 
Pescare,'  in  which  there  is  some  very  interesting  descriptions  ot 
angling  excursions  on  some  of  the  higher  sections  of  the  river 
Arno,  and  its  smaller  tributaries.  These  waters  are  very  jirolitic 
of  Hsh,  and  they  seem  at  this  period  to  have  been  much 
freiiuented  by  piscatory  amateurs  and  pic-nic  parties.  A  goodly 
portion  of  sentiment  and  feeling  is  thrown  into  this  little  treatise. 
Tht;  author  descants  on  the  loveliness  of  nature  so  commonly 
displayed  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  on  the  remarkably  soothing 
intluence  which  the  rippling  and  murmuring  sounds  of  falling 
and  running  streams  of  water  has  upon  the  human  mind.  He 
says, — 

‘  I  have  travelled  mueh  with  the  rod,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
hy  tlu*  hanks  ol’  the  chief  fishing  localities  of  Italy,  and  1  feel  at  all 
times  as  if  1  had  imule  my  escape  I’rom  the  ordinary  ills  and  j)la‘ifues 
of  lil'e.  I  have  commonly  had  one  or  mon*  comj)anions,  and  we  have 
enjoyed  ourselves  in  as  lively  and  rational  a  manner  as  ])ossihle;  giving  to 
Aature  all  her  due,  and  dwelling  on  the  various  ]>icturcs(|ue  scenes  we 
every  day  meet  with,  in  that  true  sj)irit  of  admiration  so  improvable  to 
the  lieart  and  understandin*^.  1  feel  contident  that  most  of  our  great 
;u*tists  must  have  been  lishers  in  early  life.  Our  art  is  well  titted  to 
arouse  the  dormant  ])owers  of  sentiment,  and  of  the  general  ideas 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  external  nature.  It  is  said,  that 
Michel  .\ngelo,  when  a  youth,  often  amused  himself  with  the  lishing- 
rod,  and  woulil  take  long  journeys  to  visit  spots  famous  for  their  rural 
scenery  ami  beauties,  ddie  same  thing  I  have  heard  remarked  of 
less  distinguished  artists,  both  seidptors  and  painters,  of  our  own  and 
of  other  countries.’ — La  Canna,  ]).  60. 

\  illifrunchi  luus  several  angling  songs  in  his  work,  full  of 
Italian  sentiments  of  love,  &c.  One  of  these,  commencing  with 
the  line,  ‘La  mia  donzella  ch’e  cosi  allegro  e  holla,'  we  shall 
here  insert,  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  and  train  of  thought : — 

‘  My  pretty  maids,  so  hlythe  and  gay, 

ith  crook  and  line,  whence  come  vou,  i)ray  p 
‘  We  come,  sir,  from  the  neighbouring  hill 
t.’lose  hy  the  fount  of  this  clear  rill ; 
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'Plicre,  in  a  little  tulF  of  i^reen, 

Our  father’s  an*j^lini]C  ^*^>t  is  seen; 

Beneath  that  dear,  though  narrow  shed. 

We  sisters  all  were  horn  and  hred.’ 

‘Oh,  what  must  he  the  favour’d  place 
Tliat  yields  such  charms  and  native  ^raee, 

As  sed^y  weeds  no  more  can  shroud 

Than  noon-dav's  sun  an  envious  cloud ! 

% 

liove’s  <j;enuine  progeny  you  seem. 

From  each  lair  face  such  pleiisures  beam.’ 

‘  Our  husiness  is  to  tend  our  Hocks, 

^I’o  throw  our  lines  hcyond  the  rocks ; 

When  fed,  we  drive  our  Hocks  at  eve. 

So  now,  kind  sir,  we  take  our  leave.’ 

‘  Well  mii^ht  it  grieve  your  hcauties  rare, 

To  waste  themselves  on  desert  air. 

When  courts  and  cities  would  deliijfht 
’I’o  ^ive  them  to  the  public  si^ht ; 

But  tell  me,  do  vou  feel  content 
On  toils  so  homely  to  be  pent  r’ 

‘  More  true  content  within  us  dwells, 

While  roviiiijf  through  these  streamy  dells, 

^I'han  fills  the  hearts  of  ladies  great. 

While  dancing  in  the  rooms  of  state  ; 

Xo  wealth  we  want,  or  line  array. 

Our  cares  and  wanderings  make  us  gay.’ 

With  Home  variations,  from  Dr.  AlJcin's  version. 


existing  an  eye  from  Italy  towards  Spain,  we  recognise  several 
hooks  on  Angling,  written,  however,  chieHy  hy  ecclesiastics. 
'^I’hert*  was  one  puhlished  at  Valladolid  in  KioO,  conhdning  a  list 
of  river  tish,  and  a  descrijdion  of  the  various  kinds  of  hooks  and 
lines  nMjuisite  for  their  cajdure.  1).  Teodoro  de  Almeida  wrote 
a  work  ‘On  the  Nature  of  Fish,^  Madrid,  1700,  which  is  in¬ 
teresting,  as  containing  a  correct  and  full  account  of  a  great 
numher  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Spain,  that  are  adapted  for  rod- 
Hshing.  A  little  after  this  ])eriod  we  have  ‘The  Fisher,"  hy 
Father  Bostos,  a  moralizing  and  religious  work  on  the  general 
])rofession  of  a  tisher.  And  here  it  may  he  remarked,  that  the 
Catholic  church,  which  meddles  with  everything,  meddled  like¬ 
wise  with  angling.  It  took  it  under  its  (\s})ecijd  protection,  to  the 
exclusion  of  hunting,  and  other  recreations  of  a  boisterous  cha¬ 
racter.  There  is  a  standing  Canon*  on  the  subject,  which  states 
that  hunters  have  geiierjdly  been  great  sinners,  citing  the  example 
of  Esau ;  whereas  tishermeii,  hy  Scripture  testimony,  have  usually 


*  Decretals,  Lyons,  1070. 
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been  doeinod  holy.  Here  is  the  reason  for  this  opinion : — ‘  Sod 
ijuare  ])rohihetur  venari,  et  non  piscari?  quia  forte  piscatis  fit  sine 
claiiiore,  venatio  non;  vel  quia  major  est,  delectatio  invenatione; 
(him  enim  (piis  (*st  in  venatione  niliil  ])otest  de  divinis  cogitare.' 
The  church  likewise  alludes  to  the  great  Ambrose,  who,  in  his 
thirty-third  homily,  expresses  himself  in  perfect  harmony  with 
tht*se  sentiments.* 

Tht‘re  are  a  few  French  treatises  on  angling,  but  it  is  only 
those  of  modern  date  which  treat  of  the  art  in  a  descriptive  and 
s('ntiiiiental  strain.  Since  the  peace  of  1814,  the  French  (jfHcers 
of  the  army  have  cultivated  rod-fishing  after  the  English  fashion, 
])articularly  in  N(jnnandy  and  Brittany,  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  at 
the  towns  of  Bainii^res  de  Bigarre  and  Tarbes,  on  the  river 
A  dour,  and  other  localities  on  the  Switzerland  side  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  There  have  been  several  small  works  on  rod-fishing  pub¬ 
lished  at  Lyons,  Paris,  Rouen,  &c.,  within  the  last  forty  years, 
containing  d(‘scriptive  pieces  in  verse  on  the  chief  rivers  of 
France.  We  shall  venture  to  transcribe  one  of  these,  7/u*?n/.stho 
s]>irit  and  vivacity  of  the  original,  to  impart  to  the  reader,  if  we 
can,  some  general  idt‘a  as  to  the  manner  that  French  angling 
tourists  trt\at  the  subject.  The  following  lines  appeared  at  Rouen 
in  1 8k),  and  refer  to  the  river  Soane: — 


‘  No  fairer  land  can  meet  the  eye, 

Than  skirts  thy  banks,  ()  Soane! 

Nor  groves  so  sweet,  and  gardens  gi*ecn. 
Nor  lovelier  skies  e’er  shone. 


*'  Thy  gorgt‘ons  shades  ne’er  seem  to  tire 
'I’he  ;uigler’s  gra])hie  eye; 

When  streams  gush  out  with  sparkling  foam. 
And  }»urple  tires  the  sky. 

‘  Thy  wati'rs  play — and  flowers  adorn 
Thy  hanks,  so  fair  and  green; 

And  birds  of  richest  ])lumage  rest 
In  wooded  copse,  unseen. 

‘  The  trout  regales  in  ])urest  streams. 

And  shows  his  golden  hue; 

And  anglers  ply  their  ai't  with  zest. 

Nor  necKi  their  labours  rue. 

‘  Thy  up])er  streams,  when  near  thy  source, 
No  richer  seene  can  show  ; 

And  e’en  when  traflie  soils  thy  breast. 

They  still  with  grandeur  flow. 


♦  8ec  on  this  subject  ‘Principcs  dc  Conduit c,  Ordomianccs  ct  Statuts  au 
Diocese  d' Arras,’  1>l^  j. 
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‘  No  ])loasurt‘s  can  Ik*  foiiiul, 

^lorc  rac*y  and  more  swivt, 

Than  on  thy  hallow’d  hanks  to  roam, 

WluMi  ])rndence  ^nidos  the  leet.’ 

Tlio  host  sciontitic  work,  ou  the  nature  and  habits  of  river  and 
sea  tish,  printed  in  France,  is  that  of  Rondelet,  1555,  published  at 
Lyons.  It  is  a  large  folio,  entitled  ‘  l)e  Piscibus,'  of  upwards  of 
six  hundred  ])ag(‘s. 

l^assing  from  the  warm  and  genial  regions  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  south  of  France,  to  Holland  and  Btdgium,  we  see  the  art  ot 
angling  under  another  phiuse.  And  now  we  think  we  hear  some 
ardent  ])iscatorian  asking,  ‘  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  could 
evi*r  have  been  written  on  my  noble  art  in  such  a  place  as 
Holland r  Yes;  this,  we  admit,  is  a  natural  <piestion  to  ask. 
Where  there  is  nothing  but  ditches,  and  canals,  and  sluices,  and 
Siiinlbanks,  and  dikes,  and  windmills,  it  do(;s  seem  somewhat 
miraculous  that  anything  spiritual  could  bt*  imparted  to  an  art 
which  must,  in  such  localities,  be  strij)pt‘d  of  those  necessjiry 
accessories  to  sentinumt  and  feeling — the  undulating  landscape, 
and  the  rippling  and  limjiid  stn‘am.  Hut  strange  to  sjiy,  the 
1  )utch  have  displayed  a  genius  of  their  own  in  reference*  to  fishing. 
They  have  be(‘n  clever  and  amusing  caricaturists  of  it.  There 
are  many  finely-executed  prints,  of  the  c‘arly  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  which  re])resent  the  fisherman  of  Holland  in  the 
most  grotesepie  and  laughable  positions.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  j)art  of  Europe  has  always  been,  and  is  yet, 
famous  for  its  salmon.*  All  the  s])lendid  estuaries  which  dis- 
(‘inbogue  themselves  into  the  maritime  districts  of  Holland  are 
full  of  them;  for,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  we  find  the 
Moselle, — the  ‘clear  and  blue  Mos(*lle,’ — whose  waters  fall  into 
the  Rhine,  celebraUid  for  its  numerous  and  delicious  salmon. 
Fishing,  therefore,  both  for  this  monarch  of  the  streams,  and 
less  valuable  sports,  has  been  commnoly  practised  for  several 
centuries  among  a  large  class  of  the  ]>eo})le,  Iwjth  for  ])rofit  and 
amusement.  In  1(11*]  we  have,  in  Dutch,  the  ‘Handbook  of 
Fishing'  (Amst(Tdam),  in  which  the  art  is  described,  and  plates 
of  the  several  kinds  of  tish  are  given.  About  half  a  century  after 
this,  we  have  another  work,  ‘  The  Fisher's  Guide,'  a  small 
treatise,  little  more  than  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  book  just 
mentioned.  The  earliest  caricatures  of  the  angler  we  have  seen 
b(‘ar  the  date  of  l(i()*3.  One  re})resents  a  Dutch  amateur, 
evidently  of  some  public  notoriety,  sitting  like  a  lubberly  clod- 
j)ole,  with  the  most  l)ewildering  expression  of  face,  pulling  at 


*  There  is  a  common  proverb  in  Holland  that  Amsterdam  is  built  upon  the 
bones  of  sahnoii. 
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ji  prodii^ioiis  lar^o  ’salmon  at  the  foot  of  a  weir.  Another 
print  ti^ures  a  tislier  weejnni^  for  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  rod 
and  tackh*.  Underneath  the  print  are  some  verses,  which  may  . 
thus  he  paraphrased: — 

vnheer  Vandimk,  though  he  never  was  drunk, 

Sip]>’d  hrandy  and  aiii'led  jxaily; 

And  he  (jiienehed  his  thirst  with  two  (piarts  of  the  first, 

Ilookinjx  lots  of  tine  salmon  daily  : 

Siiiirini^ — ‘Oh,  tliat  a  fisherman’s  draught  eould  he 
As  deej)  as  the  rolling  Zuvder  Zee !’ 

Water  well  mixed  with  s])irit  good  store, 

No  iislierman  thinks  of  seorning  ; 

I  hit  of  water  alone  he  drinks  no  more 
'fhan  to  help  him  to  bring  his  lish  on  shore 
V])on  the  market-stall  in  the  morning. 

For  a  fishing  Dutchman’s  draught  should  he 
As  deep  as  the  rolling  Zuvder  Zee. 


Within  the  last  ludf-century  there  have  several  lyrical  pro¬ 
ductions  apjieared  at  the  Hague,  and  in  other  towns  in  the 
higlu'r  jiarts  of  Belgi\un,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Meust‘,  on  the  pleasures  of  angling.  We  have  seen  songs  on 
the  Khine,  the  ^loselle,  and  the  Sambre,  possessed  of  great 
merit.  Our  sjiace  will  not  allow  us  to  say  more  of  them. 

(hainanv  has  contributed  several  good  things,  within  the  last 
eenturv,  to  jiiscatorv  literature,  both  in  jirose  and  verse.  AVe 
shall  inse  rt  a  tV'W  lines  from  Obethe’s  ‘  Angler,'  of  a  playful  and 
imaginary  cu.st. 


‘  'fhcrc  was  a  gentle  angler  who  angled  in  the  sea, 

With  lu'art  as  cool  as  Diily  heai*t,  untaught  of  love,  eould  he; 

When  suddenly  the  waters  ruslied,  and  swelled,  and  u])  there  sprung 
A  huniiil  maid  ol'lieautv's  mould — and  thus  to  him  she  suiii:: 

“  Why  dost  thou  strive  so  artlully  to  lure  my  hrood  away, 

Anil  leave  them  then  to  dii*  beneath  the  sun’s  all-seoreliing  ray? 
(’ouldst  thou  hut  tell  how  haiipy  are  the  fish  that  swim  below, 
'fhou  wouldst  with  me,  and  taste  of  joy  which  earth  can  never 
know. 


“  Does  not  bright  Sol,  Diana  too,  more  lovely  far  ajipear 
When  they  have  dijiped  in  ocean’s  wave  their  golden-silverv  hair? 
And  is  there  no  attraction  in  this  heaven-expanse  of  blue, 

Xor  in  thine  image  mirrored  in  this  everlasting  dew  ?” 

'I'he  water  rushed,  the  water  swelled,  and  touched  Ids  naked  feet. 
And  taney  wliispered  to  his  heart  it  was  a  love-pledge  sweet ; 

She  sung  another  siren  lay,  more  witching  than  before, 
llalf-jmlled— half-}dunging— down  he  sunk,  and  ne’er  was  heard  of 
more.’ 
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Til  the  northern  ])arts  of  Europe,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Poland,  HunLj:arv,  »l^e.,  angling  has  long  formed  a  portion  of  tlie 
recreations  of  the  ])eoj)le.  There  are  several  small  works  on  tluj 
suhject,  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  of  imaginary  and  descrip¬ 
tive  writing.  For  the  translati(m  of  the  following  Norwegian 
ballad,  we  are  indebted  to  a  good  Norse  scholar,  resident  in 


Kdinhurgh. 


‘  Have  you  scon  niy  shepherd  l:id, 
De  vee  ken  he’s  wool  ? 


Have  you  seen  liiin  hy  the  rill, 
With  his  rod  and  creel  ? 

His  golden  locks — diin])led  chin, 
Make  him  dear  to  me; 

(lentle  smiles  ])lay  round  his  lips 
When  he  throws  the  llee. 


‘  rp  tlie  kuowle  there's  rippling  streams, 
That  display  his  art  ; 

Ihit  the  cottage  down  the  glen 
Steals  away  his  heart, 
lleri'  the  hours  he  whiles  away. 

The  rod  is  laid  aside ; 

He  vows — with  love  and  fealty. 

He’ll  make  me  his  Imde.’ 


Leaving  now  our  cimtinontal  friends,  and  casLing  again  a 
rv‘tros])ective  glance  at  ‘Old  Isaac,' we  recognise  his  intimate 
and  bosom  friend.  Dr.  Cotton,  who  was  from  the  commencement, 
and  still  is,  invariably  a-ssociated  with  his  fame  as  a  piscatory 
writer.  Cotton  was  a  most  enthusiastic  angler,  and  all  his 
potdical  etfiisions,  found  in  his  own  poems,  as  well  as  in  tliose 
]nd dished  along  with  the  common  editions  of  Waltons  book,  are 
lively,  witty,  and  sentimental. 

Walton  and  C’otton  had  many  imitators  ;  among  the  number 
was  Parker,  who  wrote  ])oetry  on  the  art  of  angling,  ifis  verses 
were  ])nblished  in  lG7t).  They  never  stood  high  in  critical 
estimation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  fiinl  that  the 
s<atirical  and  humorous  became  more  frequently  employed  in 
angling  etfiisions  than  in  previous  times.  There  are  several 
quaint  and  funny  ballads  on  matters  and  pursuits  connected  with 
the  rod  and  line.  We  shall  select  one.  It  is  from  Llewellans 
‘  Men  Miracle.s’  (IGIb),  and  treats  of  a  subject  which,  in  modern 
day.s,  is  a  fertile  topic  of  discussion  and  remark  among  anglers, — 
namely,  ‘  On  unfair  modes  of  tishing.' 


‘  You  that  fi.sh  for  dace  and  roches, 
Carpes  or  tenches,  bonus  noches, 
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Thou  wast  lx)nu'  K‘t\veon  two  dishes, 

When  the  Frv<lay  si^e  was  tishes. 

A  Hitlers’  yeares  ari‘  made  and  spent 

All  in  Kmh'er  weekes  and  Lent. 

Hreake  thy  nnl  about  thy  noddle, 

Throw  thy  worms  and  Hies  by  the  pottle, 

Kee])0  thy  eorke  to  stoj>  thy  bottle, 

!Maki*  straiufht  thy  hooke,  and  be  not  ai’eard, 

T»i  shave  his  Ivard  ; 

That  in  ease  of  started  stitehes, 

Hooke  and  line  mav  mend  thv  breeches. 

‘He  tl'.at  s<"arelu‘s  ]xxds  and  dikes, 

H:\ltersjaekts,  and  stramrles  jnkes, 

Let  him  kn<>w.  though  he  think  he  wise  is, 

‘Tis  n<‘t  a  s]H>rte,  but  an  assizes. 

Fish  to  luK>ke.  were  the  ease  disputed, 

Are  not  tix>ke.  but  executed. 

Lreake  thy  rod,  c'^e. 

‘  Yt>u  whi^se  ])astes  fox  rivers  throat, 

:\nd  make  Isis  pay  her  ^roat, 

'fhat  I’rom  May  to  ])areh  October, 

S(“aree  a  minn(»w  can  slepe  sober. 

He  your  lish  in  open  thrust. 

And  your  4>wne  nnl-paste  the  crust. 

Hri‘ake  thy  rod,  «te. 

‘  H(X^kes  and  lines  of  larger  sizes. 

Such  as  the  tyrant  that  troules  devizes. 

Fishes  ne’iT  believe  his  fable 
What  he  calls  a  line  is  a  cable; 

'I’hat’s  a  knavt*  of  (aidless  rancor. 

Who  for  a  hooke  doth  east  an  anchor. 

Hreake  thy  rod,  c'ce. 

*  Hut  of  all  nnai  h(‘  is  the  cheater — 

\\  ho  with  small  tlsh  takes  u]>  the  i^reater ; 

Hemak(‘s  earpes  without  all  dudjj^(‘on. 

Makes  a  .lonas  ol‘ a  ^ud^eon;  ^ 

(Vude  man  that  stray es  on  ^avell. 

Fish  that  ^reat  with  lish  doth  travell. 

Hreake  thy  rod  about  thy  noddle. 

Throw  thy  worms  and  Hies  by  the  pottle, 

Keepe  thy  eorke  to  stop  thy  bottle. 

Make  strai^dit  thy  hooke,  and  be  not  afeard. 

To  shave  his  V‘ard; 

That  in  case  of  started  stitches, 
llcHike  and  line  may  mend  thv  breeches.* 

Moses  Browne  followed,  in  about  three  quarters  of  a  centiir}’, 
the  looti>te]>s  oi  W  alton,  ot  whose  work  he  was  a  passionate 
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admirer,  a  commentator,  and,  in  several  respects,  an  imitator. 
Browiui  wrote  his  ‘  Eolojpies’  in  the  summer  of  1727,  and  they 
were  well  received,  and  ran  through  several  editions  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  The  ‘  Eclogues’  are  ])receded  by  an  ably  written 
essiw  in  defence  of  ‘  Piscatory  Eclo<nie,’  in  which  the  writer 
endeavours  to  }>rove,  that  angling  comes  fairly  within  the  range 
of  j)astoral  poetry.  He  sees  no  reiison  why  it  should  he  generally 
restricted  to  shepherds,  husbandmen,  planters,  or  vine-dressers; 
for,  says  he — 


‘It  might  he  imagined  tliat  angling,  an  exercise  so  gentle,  and  such 
a  friend  to  contem])lation,  should  need  no  argument  to  recommend  it 
to  the  regard  and  favourable  sentiments  of  a  wise  and  thinking  maiii 
it  seems  so  free  from  the  hazard  and  fatigues  of  other  rt‘ereations,  and 
those  ill  habits  and  disorders  many  of  them  breed  in  mind  and  body, 
that  one  would  think  it  Wiisthe  innocent  diversion  of  the  infant  world, 
and  the  readiest,  most  naturally  suggested  subject  for  ])astoral  ])oetry 
to  be  lanployed  in.  It  bas  had  charms  to  cajdivate  tbe  most  illustrious, 
as  well  as  the  more  humble,  and  to  be  equally  loved  by  tbe  most 
eontrarv  minds.’ 


His  ‘Eclogues’  are  nine  in  mimber — ‘On  Fishing  Seasons’ — 
‘On  Night  Fishing’ — ‘On  the  River  Enemies  to  tiie  Trout  and 
the  Salmon’ — ‘The  Sea  Swains’ — ‘On  an  Angler  being  crosstul  in 
Love’ — ‘  The  Angler’s  Song’ — ‘  The  Strife’ — ‘  The  Fowders,’  and 
lastly — ‘’Fhe  Complaint;  or,  the  Friends.’ 

(lay,  the  author  of  the  ‘Fables,’  and  the  ‘Beggar’s  Opera,’ 
wrott'  on  angling.  He  describes  in  verse  very  minutely  and 
beautifully  all  the  ditf’erent  kinds  of  bait  used  for  the  trout;  the 
mode  of  making  artiticial  dies;  and  tlu‘  best  seasons  for  success¬ 
fully  ]>ursuing  the  sport.  Poj)e  likewise  wrote  on  the  subject. 
Thomson,  the  author  of  ‘  The  Seasons,’  was,  in  his  younger  days, 
a  Z(‘alous  and  successful  angler.  He  was  born  and  educated 
at  tbe  village  of  Ednim,  in  Roxburghshire,  which  is  situated 
on  one  of  the  finest  little  tributaries  of  tbe  Tweed,  called  the 
Ediin,  and  which  is  full  of  the  richest  trout.  In  his  s])lendid 
lines  on  angling,  in  his  ‘  Spring,’  he  seems  to  have  had  tbe  rich 
scenery  <d’  this  s)»arkling  river  before  him  in  liis  vivid  and 
immortal  description. 

There  were  several  other  regular  and  formal  dissertations  on 
angling,  during  the  last  century,  chiefly  in  vers(i,  besides  those 
we  have  enumerated.  The  principal  of  these  are  ‘  The  Genteel 
Recreation;  or,  the  Pleasures  of  Angling,’  by  John  Whiting, 
17(10;  ‘The  Innocent  Epicure;  or,  the  Art  of  Angling,’  1701  ; 
‘  Piscatory  Eclogues,’  by  T.  Ford,  D.i).,  origiiudly  written  in 
Latin,  and  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Sheldon.  This  work  w^as 
translated  by  Tipping  Silvester,  M.A.,  Oxford,  1733.  ‘The 
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Aimlor  ;  Eight  Dialogues  in  Verse/  by  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Diaper, 
I7.')(S,  is  an  amusing  ami  interesting  book. 

\V(*  eannot  n‘train  from  noticing  a  somewhat  curious  feature 
in  tlie  angling  literature  of  this  century — namely,  the  great 
numluT  of  epifff on  deceased  anglers,  to  be  found  in  burial- 
places  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  These  are  almost  invari- 
r.bly  j)onned  in  an  amusing,  but  irreverent  strain.  We  do  not 
like  to  s(‘e  wit  and  satins  carried  to  the  grave’s  mouth  ;  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  too  serious  and  imjiortant  to  be  the  theme  of  such  sport. 
Among  a  gn^at  number  of  such  jaiblications  in  our  possession, 
we  shall  (ndy  inscTt  one,  relative  to  a  character  who,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  wiis  a  very  notorious  personage  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
1am  1  : — 

f.idcs  on  the  Tomhstoue  of  JllJIiam  Allan,  the  notorious  Oipsy^  and 
I'Ijn  r  to  the  iJiike  of  N  orthumberland. 

‘  A  .'•laUvin-l  tiukiT  wight  was  he. 

And  wed  could  mend  a  jiot  or  ])au, 

Au’  deftly  Wull  could  thrair  a  flee. 

All'  neatly  weave  the  willow  wan’. 

‘And  sweetly  wild  were  Allan’s  strains, 

An’  many  a  reel  and  jig  lie  blew  ; 

Wi’  merry  lilts  lu*  charm'd  the  swains, 

V/i'  harhid  sjiear  the  utter  slew. 

‘  A’ae  mail*  he'll  scan  wi'  anxious  eye, 

'fhe  sandy  siiore  of  winding  ilecd; 

Xae  mail*  lu‘'ll  tempt  the  linny  fry, 

'file  King  of  Tinkers.  Allan's  dead! 

‘  Xae  mail*  at  melt  or  rnerri/  ni(/hf, 

Tlu*  cheering  hagjiijies  Wull  shall  hlaw  ; 

Xae  mairthe  village  throng  delight, 

(irim  death  has  laid  the  minstrel  law. 

‘  Xow  trouts  exulting  cut  the  wave, 

’I'riumj.hant  see  the  otter  glide; 
d  l'icir  deadly  foe  lies  in  the  grave, 

Charley  and  Phahe  hy  his  side.’ 

Angling  literature  has  been  assiduously  cultivated  in  Great 
Eritain  sinci'  the  comimmcement  of  the  pre.sent  century.  It  has 
taken  a  wider  range,  ami  no  small  portion  of  wit,  sentiment,  and 
d(‘scriptive  writings  of  an  elevated  kind,  has  been  thrown  into 
jiiscatorv  publications  of  our  own  dav. 

1  his  jieriod  is  likewise  characterized  by  a  great  increase  of 
angling  songs,  iiiany  ot  them  possessing  much  beauty  and  sweet¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  wit  and  drollery.  The  scenic  representations  of 
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celt*br;itr(l  anixliii^  localities  have  been  hij^bly  worked  np,  and 
have  been  so  artistically  interwoven  with  the  mere  details  of  the 
‘  genth‘  art’  its(‘lf,  as  to  make  it  doubly  interestinjjf  and  improving. 

In  bSiio,  Professor  W  ilson,  of  Kdinburi^h,  to  whom  aiiii^lim^ 
litiTatnrt‘  is  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  living  author,  ])nb- 
lisheil  his  ‘Angh'r’s  Tent.’  It  is  the  narrative  of  one  day’s 
journey  among  the  motmtains  of  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and 
fhimberland.  The  author,  and  the  ])arty  with  him,  being  well 
])rovided  with  all  tlie  itififorirf  of  comfort,  visited  some  of  the 
most  wild  and  st'chah'd  scenes  in  these  counties,  lie  savs,  ‘  The 
inijiges  and  ftn'lings  of  these  few  ha]>py  days,  and,  above  all,  of 
that  tU‘iighttul  t'viMiing,  tln^  author  wislu'd  to  pres(‘rve  in  ])oetry. 
What  li(‘  has  written,  while  it  sieves  to  himself  and  his  friends 
as  a  r(‘C(H’dot  ])ast  ha])})iness,  may,  he  hoj)es,  without  im]>ro])riety 
be  offored  to  the  i)ublic,  since,  if  at  all  faithful,  it  will  have  some 
inter(‘st  to  those  who  dcdight  in  the  wilder  scenes  of  nature,  and 
who  have  studied,  with  respect  and  love,  the  character  of  their 
simph‘  inhabitjuits.’ 

’rho‘  ‘  Salmonia’  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  published  in 
1«S:^!S.  It  is,  in  some  res])ects,  an  inhTosting  work.  It  contains 
many  observations  on  the  habits  and  natural  instincts  of  the 
trout  and  salmon  ;  on  the  influence  of  lights  and  shadows  on  our 
judgments  of  external  things  ;  and  on  a  variety  of  topics  which 
may  l)e  su]>])osed  to  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  highly- 
cultivated  and  ])hilosoj)hical  angler.  The  author  informs  us  that 
the  work  was  written  during  several  months  of  severe  illness,  and 
that  it  constituted  his  am\isement  during  hours  which  other¬ 
wise  wtndd  have  been  unoccupied  and  tedious. 

'J’he  collection  of  songs  called  ‘The  Fisher’s  Harland,’  ])ub- 
lished  originally  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  are  entitled  to  notice. 
Ihey  amount  to  twenty-five  in  number;  one  having  been  printed 
on  a  tly-sheet  every  year,  from  LS21  to  1815.  The  number  of 
co])ies  struck  oft  (‘ach  year  was  oidy  about  twenty,  and  these  were 
chiefly  c(Hifined  to  the  members  of  an  angling  club,  who  were 
the  concoct ors  of  the  songs.  They  are  now  reprinted  in  a  neat 
volume.  Mr.  Stoddart,  of  KeLso,  has  been  the  most  voluminous 
writer  of  angling  songs  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  There 
are  about  fifty  songs  and  sonnets  together,  in  the  volume  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

d  here  are  several  other  angling  works  published  in  England, 
of  recent  date,  besides  those  we  have  just  mentioned,  which  will 
yield  the  contem])lative  and  literary  angler  more  or  less  pleasure 
and  amusenient.  Among  the  number  may  be  mentioned  Cap¬ 
tain  Medwin  s  ‘  Angler  in  Wales;’  ‘  Angling  in  Ireland  ;’  Scrope’s 
Days  and  Nights  in  Salmon  Fishing ;’  and  Ste])hen  Oliver’s 
( >' .  A.  Chattos)  ‘North  Country  Angler.’  Angling  literature 
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luis  likewist^  been  fussiduously  and  successfully  cultivated  in 
Several  British  periodicals ;  more  especially  in  ‘  Blackwood^s 
Miii^azine/  and  the  ‘Sportin^^  Magazine.' 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  modern  interest  and  value 
of  literary  effusions  cm  fishing  generally,  considered  as  an  art,  or 
amusement,  lais  arisen  from  the  increase  of  travelling,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  sphere  of  the  rod-fisher  luis  l)een  vastly 
extended,  and  his  pleasures  varied  and  multiplied,  by  railway  and 
steamboat  facilities.  And  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall. 


in  tiie  course  of  a  vc*rv  few  yc*ars,  have  a  great  increase  of  ])isca- 
torv  lore  from  all  ])arts  of  the  habitable  globe.  We  may  l)e 
daily  looking  for  the  ‘  Angler's  Handbook  for  Australia ‘  A 
Guide  to  the  Angling  Rivers  of  Caffraria  ;'  or  ‘The  Fly-Fisher's 
Vadc‘-Mecum  for  the  WatcTs  of  the  Nile  ;'  or  some  such  })ubli- 
catiniis.  In  America,  r(»d-tishing  is  becoming  a  fashionable 
sj)ort,and  has  been  written  about  in  the  tnie  Yankee  spirit.  The 
nmsos  have  been  called  into  recpiisition ;  and  we  have  the 
‘  Indian’s  Song,  on  the  Capture  of  the  Salmon  ;'  ‘  The  Canadian 
Fisher’s  Garland;’  and  ‘Verses  l)y  an  Angler  on  the  Fork 
River.’ 


In  thc^  wide  range  of  jnscatoiy  writing  which  we  have  ventured 
b)  glance*  over,  wc*  rc*cognise  nearly  the  same  leading  features  in 
all  its  aspects  and  localities,  whether  springing  out  of  the  cold  and 
icy  rc‘gions  of  the  north,  or  under  the  genial  sky  of  Italy.  The 
general  tone  and  tendency  of  the  literature  of  the  rod  and  the 
lint*  art*  characterized  by  a.  sot>thing,  ctmtemplative,  and  moral 
intluence,  highly  favourable  to  the  formation  and  supjiort  of 
gotnl  habits.  ThtTe  is  no  vice  necessarily  connected  with  the 
sport  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  predis])oses  the  miinls  of  the  youthful 
in  particular  to  those  tr.iins  of  thought  which  lead  them  to  the 
cultivation  t)f  all  that  is  gentle,  amiable,  and  praiseworthy  in  life 
and  conversiition. 
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Art.  IV. — ^^an(l)lil  his  ^fijrcrtions.  By  U.  0.  Liitliain,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
(\>rivsjM)iulini^  ^reinber  ol’  tho  Ethnological  Society,  New  York, 
c^c.  Ac.  Ac.  Loiulon.  l‘Jmo.  iSol. 

2.  The.  Etlmoloffy  of  Europe,  By.  U.  (r.  Latham,  ^l.D.,  Ac.  London. 
12mo.  lS52. 

d.  The  Ethiwlot/if  of  the  British  IsJauJs.  By  U.  O.  Latham,  F.K.S.,Ac. 
London.  l2mo.  IS52. 

L  The  Ethnotoffjf  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  By  U.  Cl. 

•  liatliam,  F.U.S.,  Ac.  London.  l2mo.  1852. 

Thh  interest  taken  in  such  exhibitions  lus  ^Ir.  Catlin’s  Indian 
nmseuni  during  the  hist  six  or  seven  years,  and  lately  in  the 
Zulu  CVtlVes,  and  the  ])()or  a]>ocTV|)hal  children  called  Aztecs,  is  a 
tavoiirahle  sign  of  the  public  disposition  to  become  accpiainttHl 
with  the  varieties  of  the  human  race — a  branch  of  knowledge 
now  more  than  ever  im])ortant  in  our  rapid  migrations  over 
the  earth.  Our  new  political  relations,  too,  with  the  millions 
of  Turkey,  and  the  still  more  sur})rising  events  among  the 
hundreds  of  millions  in  China,  give  fresh  value  to  corn^ct  in¬ 
telligence  respecting  such  varieties.  Their  history  and  character 
have  long  been  too  supi'rticially  studied,  seeing  the  vastness 
of  the  subject,  and  the  dangerous  errors  that  spring  from  false 
e.stimates  of  its  elements,  and  seeing,  too,  the  extraordinary 
facilities  we  ])ossess  towards  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the 
dithculties  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  its  neglect  has  arisen  from 
the  unsatisfactory  method  usually  adopted  by  its  teacliers  in 
developing  it.  i)r.  Latham,  whose  works  on  ethnology  may  be 
recomnuRKhnl  as  useful  manuals,  gives  strong  reasons  for  dis¬ 
approving  that  method.  If  his  great  diligence  entitles  him  to 
respectful  attention,  his  appointment  also  to  the  direction  of  the 
ethm)logical  department  of  the  Sydenham  Palace  gives  his  views, 
as  shown  in  his  books,  still  greater  importance.  The  skill  to  be 
displayed  in  the  construction  and  conduct  of  that  department  must 
have  considerable  influence  upon  its  usefulness  as  a  school  of 
commerce,  of  colonization,  of  skitesmanship,  and  of  philanthropy. 

But  it  is  c‘aniestly  to  be  desired,  that  the  specimens  of 
man  and  his  works,  now  to  be  ofl’ered  to  the  world,  may  not  be 
subjected  to  any  modern  system  of  classification  yet  devised, 
and  certainly  not  to  Dr.  Latham’s  own  plan..  Before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  four  volumes,  the  titles  of  which  are  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Dr.  Gordon  Latham  had,  in  his  ‘  Natural 
History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man,’  proposed  a  new  theory  of  the 
distribution  of  our  race.  Blumenbach,  and.  others,  had  esta- 
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l>lislio(l  certain  distinctions  l)etween  wliat  tliey,  on  the  one  liand, 
called  the  C’ancasian  race,  or  the  hotter  formed  and  fairer  branches 
of  the  human  family,  in  which  Europeans  were  mixed  with  Cir¬ 
cassians  and  Arabs;  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  called  the 
inferior,  darker  races,  includin^i^  Malays,  C’hinese,  and  Negroes,  in 
divers  grou]>s.  The  inconsistency  of  this  system  is  easily  exposed 
bv  I >r.  Latham.  He  tlnuetbre  himself  makes  Europeans  and 
their  descendants  alone,  the  suj)erior  race,  under  the  name  of  the 
hi jtvfiiht' ;  and  he  divides  the  rest  of  mankind  into  great 
classt*s,  of  which  one  is  tocom]>rise  Asiatics,  aboriginal  Americans, 
and  Polyiu‘sians;  the  other  the  Africans.  There  is  clearly  no 
sidtstantial  im])rovement  in  this  over  Bliimenbach’s  system ;  and  < 
if  the  Crvstal  Palace  is  to  otfer  us  our  fellow-man  in  ihvee  grou])s, 
composed  .severally  of  mere  debatable  materials,  we  shall  be 
little  helped  in  our  inve.stigations,  and  derive  no  definite  ideas 
from  what  we  see  there. 

The  fact  is,  our  knowledge  of  the  .several  families  of  man  is  too 
im])erfect  to  admit  of  any  such  classitication  yet.  Phenomena 
occur  daily  which  disconcert  ])revious  o])inions;  and  for  the 
prt‘.scnt  we  ought  to  be  siiti.stied  with  knowing  where  to  find  such 
imlividuals  as  may  .safely  be  taken  as  ty})es  of  gTeat  familie.s,  and 
what  th(‘y  habitually  are  doing. 

lnstt‘ad,  then,  of  grou]>ing  men  and  women  by  themselves  in 
tin*  Sydt'nham  Palace,  as  is  done  in  books,  it  will  be  best  to 
scatter  tht‘m,  among  their  works,  all  over  the  building.  With 
tin*  remains  from  Niiu‘veh  give  ancient  Asiatics  of  as  many 
]M‘riods  ami  families  as  you  can,  comjuerors  and  compiered;  with 
Jk'lzoni’s  tombs,  and  otln*r  monuments  from  Egy])t,  give  all  its 
races;  with  a  (Jret*k  temple  give  Athenians ;  with  Etruscan,  or 
Iioinan  buildings,  give  old  Italians;  with  a Druidical  .stone,  or  an 
Irish  round  tower,  give  a  British  and  an  Iri.sh  family.  When  India 
is  visited,  let  the  figures  of  various  Indians,  and  the  Engli.sh  now  in 
India,  lu*  sec'ii  too.  At  the  foot  of  a  model  of  Pompey’s  pillar,  or  of 
om*  of  the  p\Tamids,  let  us  see  figures  of  the  peo))le  now  actually 
living  in  Egy]>t — Lopts  and  Arabs,  and  the  multitudes  mingled 
with  tln*m  thert*.  L(‘t  .some  Russians  siuTound  any  Ru.s.sian  object 
]>resented  to  us.  Let  even  many  of  the  departments  be  .sujiplied 
with  genuine  llrhiii  natives  of  the  countries  from  which  in¬ 
teresting  ])roducts  are  brought.  Mr.  Dunn  s  Chinese  museum 
was  an  admirable  sj^ecimen  of  this;  and  the  plan  is  easier  than 
may  a])pear  at  first  sight.  If  well  carried  out  it  will  have  im¬ 
portant  results.  A  school  of  luncjiinijes  will  thus  be  fonned,  and 
the  value  of  the  manufactured  and  natural  articles  collected  will 
bt*  the  better  ascertained.  T.hese  peoj)le  will  accpiire  greater  in¬ 
telligence,  and  return  to  their  respective  countries  capahle 
ieuc/iers.  Scarcely  a  foreign  land  exists  but  it  occasionally 
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furnishes  England  with  some  of  its  inliiihitants  as  visitors,  trom 
whom  some  might  advaiitageonsly  he  received  into  this  sjdeiidid 
refuge.  Not  long  ago  an  Esquimaux  wius  found  at  Deptford,  and 
he  ilid  good  service  in  one  of  our  polar  ex}>editions. 

Dr.  l..atham  has  planned  his  four  volumes  in  a  way  that 
suggests  another  convenient  mode  of  the  CVystal  Palace 

so  as  to  familiarize  its  frecpienters  with  the  whole  race.  His  tirst 
hook  traces  the  rut  ions  of  man  generally  ;  an  exceedingly 

complex  and  dithcult  subject,  of  which  no  pictorial  representation 
can  he  attempted  ;  in  the  next  volume  he  describes  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Europe;  in  the  third  those  of  the  British  Islands; 
and  those  of  our  CV)lonies  and  India  in  the  fourth.  Ado])tingthe 
easiest  and  most  usefid  part  of  this  distribution,  something  may 
be  contrived  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  if  the  mixed  po})u- 
lation  of  C^alcutta,  for  instance,  or  of  Canton,  were  presented  to  the 
eye.  The  almost  living  Chinese  collection,  exhii)ited  a  few  years 
ago  in  London  and  in  America,  is  believed  to  have  ju'odiiced  a 
most  humanizing  intluence  on  the  public  mind  in  both  countries. 
So  tl  10  full-sized  rt‘ presen  tat  ion  of  a  negro  family  in  freedom, 
following  the  ordinary  occupations  of  civilized  life,  would  be  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  terrible  scenes  in  ‘Uncle  Tom,'  or  to  Biard’s 


e(pially  afflicting  ])icture  of  the  Slave-mart. 

In  the  ‘Ethnology  of  the  British  Islands’  Dr.  Jiatham  has 
enlarged  on  a  subjc‘ct  full  of  controverted  ])oints,  both  as  it  is 
traced  back  to  nanote  anticpiity  and  also  in  the  ap})lication  of 
assumed  ([ualities  of  race  to  (piestions  of  modern  policy.  In  this 
case  we  ought  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  A 
rich  series  of  portraits  of  distinguished  men  and  women  of 
our  own  time,  completing  the  collection  of  all  the  worthies  of 
all  time,  would  ludp  out  our  ethnology,  as  well  as  furnish  a 
great  gallery  of  illustrious  names.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
])ortrait  tv|)es  of  our  peo])le,  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  Manx, 
Colonial,  and  Indian.  There  are  localities  too,  such,  for  instance, 


as  Hastings,  believed  to  have  in  its  fishermen  a  genuine  rem¬ 
nant  of  an  (*arly  and  pecidiar  ])opulation.  Particular  families 
also  are  thought  to  be  distinguished  for  generations  by  peculiar 
features  and  })eculiar  ([ualities.  Both  deserve  critical  notice. 

To  construct  a  Blumenbach  or  a  Latham  Museum  of  Man,  as 
described  in  their  valuable  ])ooks,  will  be  as  bad  as  to  ado})t  the 
Creek  or  Chinese  division  of  the  race,  by  which  all  but  them¬ 
selves,  including,  in  ancient  days,  even  Jews,  Romans,  and  Car- 
tlia  ginians,  were  hartxiriaiis,  and  in  modern  times  ourselves 
and  every  other  Christian  peo})le.  It  is  a  wiser  plan  of  Eratosthenes 
to  distribute  mankind  into  classes,  as  they  are,  more  or  less, 
remarkable  for  inortil  (pialities,  of  which  he  maintained  that  all  na¬ 
tions  had  some  sliare.  To  represent  them  in  connexion  with  the 
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])ro(lucts  of  tlieir  respective  industries  is  to  adopt  that  good  priii- 
ci])U*  on  the  nior(‘  intelligii>le  basis  ot  their  works. 

Dr.  l.iathani  wisely  reviews  a  l)ranc]i  of  etlinology  which  merits 
iniiiietliate  attention"  for  the  siike  of  our  luuidreds  of  thousfuids 
of  eniigrant  countrymen.  This  is  etlnioloijiad  medicine.  Our 
mat(‘rials  for  it  an*  singidarly  abundant,  and  actually  aiTanged. 
In  the  Oollege  of  Physicians  these  materials  may  be  lound  col- 
lt*cted  under  the  liighest  otticial  authority  j  and  Dr.  Latham,  as 
a  member  of  tlie  College,  should  turn  them  to  account  in  the 
Crvstal  l*alace.  They  are  returns  sent  through  the  secretaries  of 
state  for  the  colonies  and  foreign  affairs  from  every  region  on  earth 
when*  we  have  a  consular  or  a  colonial  authority.  The  collection 
of  tht‘  drugs  h(‘re  recorded  from  vast  experience  would  be  a 
valuabh*  a<ldition  to  the  world-wide  stores  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

It  will  not  be  an  unsuitable  addition  to  its  treasures  to  ado])t 
the  idea  of  the  ]M»or  child’s  exhibition  of  v'ild  dowers  at  Salisbury, 
wluTt*  natun'  alom\  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  the  botanist, 
contribut(‘d  largely  to  an  annual  amusement,  as  chea])  and  in¬ 
structive  as  it  was  pleasing.* 

Dr.  Latham  writes  too  ra])idly,  not  too  much.  This  leads  him 
into  inconsistencies,  such  asliiscnide  notion  about  the  coinjument 
parts  of  tin*  j)resent  Knglish  language.  In  the  volume  ujxm  ‘The 
.Migrations  of  .Man’  In*  repeats  an  error  on  that  subject  respecting 
the  ‘  n  n  im ^nn'tnnce  of  tin*  (Vdtic  remains  in  our  language.’  He 
stumbh*d  on  this  (*rror  in  tin*  tirst  edition  of  his  respectable  work 
on  ‘  Language;’  but  he  eoiTected  it  in  the  second  edition,  when 
he  had  had  tht*  Ix'netit  of  tin*  late  Mr.  Carnet  s  discoveries,  and 
ot  Mr.  K(‘mble  s  admission.s.  He  himself,  too,  furnishes  another 
(•(UTection  in  tin*  shrewd,  and  C(*rtainlv  correct  remark,  that  ‘  a 
vast  amount  ot  (\*ltieism  not  found  I  n  on  rtomjnc  very  probably 
exists  in  (nir  pedigr(*t*."t 

It  would  bt*  easit*r  to  (*onfess  his  error  as  to  the  matter  of 
W(»rds,  than  to  nroncile  the  inconsistency  that  is  obvious  u])oii 
the  taee  ot  his  observatiims  respecting  the  language  that  is  lost 
and  tin*  race  that  survives.  Hut  as  Dr.  Latham  has  the  good 
(piality  ot  lu*ing  a  learner,  he  may  be  expected  not  to  mar  the 
grand  juirpo.st*  of  the  Sydenham  Palace — the  representation  of 
man  and  nat\ire — by  sacriticing  truth  to  immature  systems. 


*  'riiis  original  iilrn  of  an  exhibition  of  /r/A/ llowcrs,  so  well  carrit'd  out  at 
8alisl)urN  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  reported  in  tlie  eotintv  paper.  It  deserves  to 
Ik*  inaih*  universallv  known. 

t  The  Features  of  Man,  p.  1/0. 


Art.  V. — History  of  the  Insurrection  in  China,  icith  Notices  of  the 
Christianity^  Cned^  and  Proclamations  of  the  Insuryents.  By 
iMM.  Ciillerv  and  Yvan.  Translated  Iroin  the  French.  NN  ith  a 
Snpplenientarv  Cha])ter,  narratin’^  the  most  Keeent  Fvents,  l>y 
tiohn  Oxentord.  With  a  t‘ae-siniile  ot*  a  C^hinese  Ma])  ot  the 
course  of  tlie  Insurrection,  and  a  l^irtrait  of  Tien-Te,  its  (Miiet. 
London:  Smith  and  Elder.  ISolJ. 

*2.  The  Chinese  Itevohition.  llhistnited  with  several  curious  Fu^avin'.t®. 
London:  Yizetelly.  1S58. 

Towards  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeentli  century,  the  ^lantchous, 
ii  Tartar  trihe  of  warlike  character,  overran  and  coinjueiHHi 
China.  ^I'hey  were  in  nninher  comparatively  tew,  lait  yet  sulH- 
cient  to  till  all  the  ^'t‘at  posts  of  oovernment,  to  torin  an  army, 
and  to  su])ply  wdth  riders  and  magistrates  all  the  jirovinces,  dis¬ 
tricts,  ami  cities  of  the  em])ire.  The  native  Chinese  were  con- 
seipiently  shut  out  from  every  ottice  of  trust  or  emolument. 
'Jdiis  state  of  things  lasted  for  a  consideraLle  jieriod;  hut  in 
])ro])ortion  as  time  consolidated  the  autiiority  of  the  compierors, 
they  admitted  individuals  from  amono  the  vampiished  ])eople  to 
share  in  the  management  of  })ul)lic  affairs,  so  that  at  length  man¬ 
darins  of  all  classeswerecreated  indiscriminately  from  Loth  nations. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  though  seemingly  wadi  ustaLlished,  wiis 
Ly  no  means  calculated  for  long  duration.  The  native  race  ot 
])rinces  had  not  been  extirpated,  though  they  were  at  first  coni- 
])lettdy  scattered,  com])eUed  to  liide  themselves  in  obscure  ])laces, 
and,  for  more  etfectual  concealment,  to  change  their  names  in 
many  cases,  and  to  mingle  with  the  lowe.st  ranks  of  the  ])eoi)le. 
d'her(‘  is,  however,  in  most  countries  a  feeling,  in  the  West  de¬ 
nominated  loyalty,  wdiich  habitually  inclines  the  masses  to  attach 
themselves  blindly  to  the  cause  of  the  old  ruling  families.  They 
consider  this  a  virtue,  and  it  is  at  least  a  respectable  ])rejudice, 
especially  in  communities  where  nothing  is  to  be  looked  lor 
bevond  dvnastic  changes.  Througli  reverence  for  their  ancient 
masters,  the  Chinese  com])assionated  the  fate  of  their  descendants, 
and  meditated  constantly  on  the  means  of  restoring  them  to  the 
throne.  To  accomplish  this  the  more  efiectually,  they  instituted 
throughout  the  empire  secret  societies,  organized  with  consum¬ 
mate  prudence  and  skill,  which,  by  kee])ing  alive  and  increasing 
the  hatretl  between  the  subjugated  race  and  their  coiapierors, 
]»aveil  the  way  for  a  great  reformation  at  some  distant  day. 

It  must  not  be  kept  out  of  sight  that  the  converts  and  disciples 
1)1  the  Jesuits,  at  one  time  extremely  numerous  and  powerful, 
threw  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  secret  societies,  through 
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ileUstatiou  of  the  Mantclioiis,  and  in  the  hope  of  erecting  a 
Christian  empire.  They  associated  the  organization  ot  Catho¬ 
licism  with  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  Buddhists,  and  in  17lh*h 
when  all  Europe  was  agitated  hy  a  vast  political  movement, 
matured  an  insurrection  which  nearly  brought  about  a  change  of 
dymusty.  After  several  siinguinary  engagements,  how^ever,  the 
insurgents  w  ere  ultimately  defeated,  and  the  infuriated  Mantchous 
wreaked  upon  their  ))risoners,  more  especially  the  Christians,  the 
accumulated  vengeance  of  a  whole  century.  In  the  ‘  Nouvelles 
Lettn‘s  Editiantes,'  the  history  of  that  fonnidable  rebellion  is 
related  in  a  highly  interesting,  though  irregular  inaimer;  and  in 
order  thoroughly  to  comprehend  what  is  now  taking  place  in 
China,  the  ]>ul)lic  should  revert  to  those  volumes  ot  the  Jesuits, 
wliich  are  full  at  once  of  amusement  and  instruction. 


From  the  jK*riod  we  have  mentioned,  when  revolution  became 
epidemical  in  the  world,  European  influence  exercised  more  or 
less  directly  a  disorganizing  effect  on  the  Mantchou  power.  The 
native  Chinese  beheld,  at  first  with  surju’ise,  and  then  with  con- 
te'iiipt,  the  utter  inferiority  of  their  Tartar  rulers  to  the  peace¬ 
ful  and  money-loving  strangers  from  the  West.  Above  ail,  the 
English  distinguished  themselves  by  a  cautious,  though  uneipiivocal 
antagonism  to  the  governing  caste,  which  interfered  vexatiously 
with  their  trade,  and  freijuently  threatened  them  wdth  expulsion. 
Such  an  event  coidd  not  have  failed  to  prove  disastrous  to  large 
classes  of  the  imlustrious  natives,  who  felt  this,  and  trembled  for 


their  own  subsistence.  At  the  siime  time,  glimpses  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  faith  were  disclosed  to  the  Chinese,  w  ho  perceived  at  once 
its  revolutionary  character,  and  eagerly,  therefore,  embraced  its 


tenets. 


Cutzlatf,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  Chinese  by  descent, 
found  gTcat  favour  with  the  people  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
who  eagerly  joined  tlie  secret  society  he  established  called  the 
‘  Union,’  which  had  for  its  object  the  dissemination  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  the  organizing  of  a  general  conspiracy  against 
the  Tartiirs.  While  these  affairs  were  in  ])rogress,  the  war  broke 
out  with  England,  and  the  natives  learned  by  experience  wdiat  a 
mere  handful  ot  discijdined  and  courageous  men  could  perforin 
in  opposition  to  disorganized  and  ignorant  multitudes.  They 
behehl  the  vain  and  weak  man  who  styled  himself  the  Brother 
of  the  Sun  anil  Moon,  and  affected  to  exercise  sovereign 
}K)wer  oyer  all  nations,  subdued  and  humiliated  by  a  small 
British  force ;  compelled  to  sue  humbly  for  peace;  concede 
to  the  coiujuerors  a  portion  of  his  territories;  and  agi'ee  to  pay 
tribute  during  a  number  of  years.  \\  hile  the  contest  Wiis  going 
on,  the  secret  societies  had  made  an  offer  to  the  English  of  the 
Uhinese  empire,  and  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  their  policy  that 
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they  refused  it.  Wo  by  no  means  hold  with  the  doctrine  that 
wars  are  to  he  undertaken  and  eomniests  made  for  the  ])urj)ose 
of  propa^atinu^  our  religious  faith;  hut  when,  on  other  grounds, 
an  immense  portion  of  the  earth  might  have  been  annexed  to 
Christendi>m,  it,  is  w'e  think,  matter  of  regret  that  the  oi)t)ortu- 
nity  should  have  been  thrown  away. 

ihit  so  it  wius,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  Celestial  Empire  was 
left  in  the  incompetent  hands  which  had  so  long  appeared  to 
wield  it.  The  native  Chinese  potmlation  seem  at  one  time  to 
have  hoped,  that  if  we  would  not  beciune  their  masters  ourselves, 
we  might  at  least  consent  to  set  up  some  prince  of  the  Ming 
dynasty.  When  the  war  terminated  without  producing  any 
change  in  their  political  condition,  they  at  once  resolved  on 
making  some  attempt  by  their  own  unaided  force.  The  mighty 
league  of  secret  societies  was  re-organized,  and  (piickened  with  a 
fresh  ami  more  ardent  spirit.  ]lo})e  animated  revengi*.  ddie 
Mantchous  hatl  always  been  known  to  be  cruel;  they  were  now 
found  to  be  inactive  and  cowardly.  This,  then,  was  the  moment 
for  national  redemption,  and  from  the  Creat  Wall  to  the  ocean, 
from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Ton(|uin,  the  nativti 
Chinese  mind  was  agitated  by  th(^  most  powerful  passions — 
patriotism,  the  love  of  glory,  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance. 

In  obedience  to  some  great  law,  with  which  we  were  hitluato 
unac(juainted,  the  various  ])opulations  of  the  civilize<l  world 
ap})eared  to  be  inspired  by  the  same  ideas  at  a  ])ariicular  period, 
though  little  or  no  actual  communication  may  liave  taken  place 
between  them.  In  the  year  184tS,  a  blow  was  dealt  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  despotisms,  from  which,  in  s})it(*  of  appearances,  they  are 
staggering  yet;  and  two  years  later  the  insurrectionary  movement 
commenced  in  China,  which,  from  that  day  to.  this,  luus  gone  on 
without  intermission,  and  either  now  or  at  some  future  day  will 
inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  Mantchou  ])ower. 

It  makes  very  much  against  our  knowledge  of  Chinese  ah’airs, 
that  the  written  language  of  the  ])eople  is  artificial,  and  its 
system  of  nomenclature  uncouth.  W’e  find  it  difticult  to  extend 
our  sympathies  to  an  individual  named  Ching-Chang,  or  llung- 
Eoo.  Instead  of  deriving  political  instruction  from  the  events  of 
their  lives,  we  experience  a  disturbance  of  our  risible  facidties. 
For  this  reason  we  shall  be  as  sparing  as  possible  in  the  use  of 
Chinese  names,  which  would  besides  aid  us  very  little  in  the 
knowledge  of  occum^nces. 

The  authors  of  the  work  at  tlie  head  of  the  present  article  are 
men  of  })rudence  and  ability,  who  have  in  an  eminent  degree 
divested  themselves  of  national  prejudices,  and  ac(iuired  the  })ower 
to  do  justice  towards  all.  Mistaken  they  may  be  on  some  points, 
because  the  subject  of  which  they  treat  is  so  recent  as  to  be 
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Oil  that  account  obscure.  Time  has  not  yet  been  afforded  to 
lift  the  veil  from  circumstances,  to  discover  and  analyse  motives, 
to  study  the  charactiT  of  the  principal  actors,  or  to  ascertain  the 
relative  St renj:^h  of  contt*ndin^  parties.  All  that  seems  at  present 
pnuaicable  is  to  sketch,  as  they  have  done,  boldly  in  outline,  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  thn*e  years,  which,  if  they  lead  the  Chinese 
nation  to  the  e.xjiected  goal,  will  hereafter  be  chissed  among  the 
most  extraordinary  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

All  great  exhibitions  of  jiojadar  virtue  have  been  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  religion  or  superstition.  Every  nation  has  its  pro¬ 
phets  and  .sages,  its  lawgivers  and  martyrs,  who  have  bequeathed 
to  their  successors  ])re(lictions,  jiolitical  axioms,  traditions,  legends, 
which,  taken  altogether,  form  in  some  sense  the  spiritual  atmo- 
sjihere  o\'  the  community.  The  insurrection  in  the  Quang  JjV, 
which  iiiitiaUnl  the  present  movement  in  China,  was  heralded 
in  by  ])ri*cursory  synqitoms.  Marvels,  observe  the  historian, 
]irecodt‘d  realities,  and  invested  them  with  a  sort  of  presti<je,  by 
inquirting  to  the  rebellion  the  character  of  an  event  predicted  by 
the  prophets,  and  (‘xptrted  by  true  believers.  A  report  was 
current  among  the  ]K*ople,  that  the  forty-eighth  year  of  the  present 
cych‘,  which  began  1851,  was  the  (‘poch  fixed  by  })rophecy  for  the 
restoration  of  the  dvnastv  of  j\liim.  It  was  added  that  a  great 
])atriot,  who  lived  under  the  last  emperor  of  that  race,  had  pre- 
st*rvt‘d  his  standard,  and  had  foretold  that  whoever  unfurled  it 


in  tla‘  inid.st  of  his  army  would  ascend  the  throne.  Under  this 
miraculous  flag  the  insurgents,  on  the  first  taking  up  of  arms, 
were  .'^aid  to  march.  And  the  fact  was  not  at  all  questioned  by 
public  opinion;  a  gent‘ral  unea.siness  soon  took  possession  of  the 
national  mind.  ^I'here  was  a  report  of  treacherous  or  corrupt 
mandarin.s,  the  numbta*  and  iinj^ortance  of  secret  affiliations  were 


exaggerated,  and  in  several  ])laces  meetings  were  held,  where 
the  lt‘gitiniacy  of  the  Tartar  rulers  and  the  necessity  of  sub¬ 
stituting  a  national  dynasty  were  openly  discussed. 

\\  boll  t‘vents  hapjien  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  men  yield 
them  ju.st  as  much  i  redence  as  is  compatible  with  their  own  cha- 
racttT.  ( ’ritics  of  Chinese  affairs  here  in  Europe,  eager  to  reduce 
evtaything  to  commonplace,  are  apt  to  regard  the  present  move- 
immt  as  a  contest  of  men*  vulgar  interest.  But  the  love  of 
national  independence  is  something  loftier  than  this,  and  there 
sei*ms  no  good  rea.son  to  doubt  that  there  exist  patriots  in  China, 
who  would  doom  it  no  misfortune  to  shed  their  blood  for  the 


delivt*ranct*  of  their  country,  if  they  connect  this  enterpri.se  with 
the  re.st oration  of  an  ancient  line  of  prince.s,  they  only  act  in  strict 
conformity  with  Oriental  ideiis.  The*  very  existence  of  popular 
in.stitutions  is  unknown  to  them,  'i  heir  only  choice  lies  between 
dyiKusiies,  and  they  may  reasimably  enough  prefer  to  live  under  the 
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sway  i)f  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ming — a  family  of  native 
princes — to  bowing  tlie  neck  to  a  Mantclion  Tartar,  who  despises 
tlieir  indigenous  manners,  who  has  merely  adopted  their  religion, 
who  brings  to  Pekin  a  wife  with  large  feet  from  Tarbiry,  and 
who  still  manj^les  and  mutilates  tlieir  lan<nia<xe  like  a  foreigner. 
Tht‘  ])rince,  on  the  other  hand,  whom  the  insurgents  have  set  up, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  young  man  of  uncommon  merit,  studious, 
retired,  modest,  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  righteousness 
of  his  cause,  dauntless  resolution,  and  a  ])olitic  and  winning 
bearing,  scarcely  compatible  w  ith  tlie  inex})erience  of  youth.  To 
account  in  some  measure  for  this,  he  is  sivid  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  counsellor,  whether  his  friend,  father,  or  teacher,  who 
remains  ])tT})etually  invisible.  Some  have  su])})osed  this  ])er- 
sonage  to  be  a  clever  myth,  like  the  genius  of  Socrates.  Put 
in  that  case  we  should  only  be  encounter(‘d  by  greater  difficulty 
in  the  attenn)t  to  account  for  that  profound  wdsdom,  i)y  wdiicli  the 
actions  of  Tien-Te  have  on  nearly  all  occasions  been  characterized. 

Idle  very  selection  of  the  ])rovince  of  Quang  Ly  for  the  first 
seat  of  the  insurrection  may  be  enumerated  among  the  ])roofs  of 
his  judicious  })olicy.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  ])erhaps  one  of  the 
least  accessible,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  divisions 
of  Cdiina.  Its  general  aspect  is  singularly  picturescjue,  and  otters 
])oints  of  view  wdiich  have  often  been  delineated  by  Chinese 
])ainters.  Their  landscapes,  however,  always  ap])ear  strange  to 
European  eyes,  w  ith  their  inaccessible  mountains,  wdiich  look  as  if 
creat(‘d  bv  the  human  imagination — the  rocks  having  a  resem- 
blanc(‘  to  gigantic  animals — the  rivers  falling  into  abyss(‘s  crossed 
by  im])assal)le  bridges — all  these  seem  to  us  like  something 
belonging  to  the  realm  of  fancies.  But,  as  in  other  mountainous 
r(‘gions,  the  land  for  the  most  ])art  is  barren,  or  forced  into  fer¬ 
tility  by  the  inc(‘ssant  toil  of  its  inhabitants,  wdio  accpiire  in  their 
cont(‘sts  wdth  nature  a  bold  and  hardy  disposition  of  mind.  Men 
dw'tiling  among  such  scenes,  have  in  all  ]iarts  of  the  world 
been  advanced  to  indeptmdence,  so  that  the  forces  of  the  most 
powerful  empires  have  often  suttered  disastcT  and  def(‘at  from 
a  handful  of  des})erate  mountaineers  resolved  to  perish  or  bo 
tree.  Among  the  rumours  of  the  day,  one  was  circulated  attri¬ 
buting  the  discovery  of  silver  mines  in  this  wdld  region  to  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  who  w'ero  thus,  it  is  said,  enabled  to 
su])port  tladr  troops  until  victoiy  had  r(mdered  them  masters  of 
the  rich  cities  and  plains  of  China.  1"ien-1'e’s  first  followers  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  the  Miao-tze,  a  fierce  and  w'arlike  tribe,  living 
in  small  isolated  societies  among  the  sterile  ridges  w'hich  extend 
to  tl  le  central  provinces  of  the  empire.  They  choose  secluded 
s])ots  to  dwell  in,  never  congregating  to  the  number  of  more 
than  tw’o  thousand.  Like  the  Malays,  they  raise  their  houses  on 
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]>ik‘s,kee|)inf(  tlioir  domestic  animals  under  the  same  root.  1  hough 
agricidturists,  they  are  much  addicted  to  war,  reckless  of  danger, 
and  accustomed  to  tatigue.  4.  hey  are  among  those  tribes  which 
tlu^  d'artars  have  never  lK‘(‘n  able  to  reduce  to  submission,  they 
.still  adhere  to  the  ancient  co.stume  of  their  nation,  have  never 
shavt*d  their  heads,  and  have  invariably  repelled  the  authority  of 
the  mandarins,  and  the  customs  oi  the  Chinese.  ‘Iheirinde- 
ju'iidence,’  sjiid  a  mandarin,  ‘  is  now  an  e.stablished  fact,  and  in 
our  maps  their  country  is  left  white,  to  show  that  they  do  not 
submit  to  the  emperor.' 

During  the  n*ign  of  a  former  emperor  an  attempt  was  made 
to  subdue  them,  and  bulletins  were  issued  announcing  mighty 
victcn'ies  obtained  by  the  imj)erial  troo})s;  but  it  was  soon  tound 
nect‘ss;irv  to  abandon  all  ideas  ot  breaking  the  spirit  ot  these 
mountaineers.  In  IS.S- their  martial  character  exhibited  itselt 
in  an  unusual  manner.  They  exalted  one  ot  their  nation  with 
the  title  of  emperor,  clothed  him  in  the  inn)erial  yellow  robe, 
and  under  his  standard  made  an  irruption  into  the  lower  coun¬ 
tries,  which  they  utterly  devastated.  ‘Their  invasion.s,’ .said  a 
Mantchou  to  an  Engli.sh  traveller,  ‘  caused  us  great  uneasine.ss. 
Our  tr<»ops  were  beaten  by  the.se  savage  hordes.'  The  Miao-tze, 
t(M»  warlikt*  to  lu‘  coiujiUTcd  by  arms,  yielded  to  the  arts  of  nego¬ 
tiation.  Skilful  diplomati.sts  were  dispatched  to  them  from  the 
court,  ami  by  otfering  them  certain  advantages  persuaded  them 
to  disband  their  troops  and  return  peaceably  home.  When  some 
of  th(‘  mandarins  wen‘  asked  whetherthe.se  tribes  never  descended 
int<>  the  j>lains  on  errands  of  friendlines.s,  they  .said  that  such  a 
tiling  .scarcelv  ever  occurred.  Thev  carrv  on  little  trade,  but 
cultivate  mountain  rice,  fell  timber,  and  sell  it  to  merchants,  who 
coim‘  u]>  to  their  villages  every  year.  Otherwise  their  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours  is  confined  to  the  interchange  of  part  of 
their  produce  for  articles  of  which  they  stand  in  absolute  need. 
JU’  the  Chine.se  they  are  called  ‘  Men-dogs,'  ‘  Men-wolves,'  and  are 
siiid  to  liavt*  tails.  W  hen  a  child  is  born  they  cauterise  the  soles 
ot  its  teet  to  harden  them ;  but  though,  in  this  as  in  other  respects, 
tlu*y  art‘  barbarians,  traces  of  refinement  and  literature  have  been 
discovered  among  them. 

In  the  south-we.st  portions  of  the.se  .strange  provinces  the  insur¬ 
gents  pa.ss(‘d  the  fir.st  month  ot  18o0,  though  they  gradually 
Cinigrt‘gated  upon  the  frontier.  Several  cities  fell  into  their 
hands,  after  more  or  less  opposition  from  the  mandarins;  and,  by 
adojiting  the  tactics  of  feigned  retreats  and  ambuscades,  they 
defeated  the  imperial  forces  whenever  they  met. 

l^p  to  this  time  there  Wius  no  idea  of  a  pretender  to  the  Chinese 
throne.  t)ne  general  after  another  wjis  appointed,  who  avowed 
a  design  to  overthrow  the  Mantchou  throne;  but  no  mention  was 
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made  of  establishing  a  new  dynasty  in  its  ])lace.  Ev^n  wlien 
tlu‘V  left  their  own  provinces,  ])assed  the  boundary  of  Kuan- 
Tuang,  cut  a  hostile  army  to  pieces,  and  heard  that  the  far- 
famed  Commissioner  Lin  was  ordered  against  them,  they  tixed 
on  no  policy  to  jnirsue,  when  their  tirst  object  was  accomplished. 
The  vigorous  old  mandarin  set  out  immediately  for  the  province 
he  was  commanded  to  reduce,  and  peremptorily  summoned  the 
insurgents  to  surrender.  They  replied  in  a  bold  and  ablej)rocla- 
mation,  declaring  the  Mantchous  to  be  aliens  and  usurpers,  and 
maintaining  their  own  right  to  dispossess  them.  This  was  their 
first  political  act,  and  soon  after  tlu^  death  of  Lin  occurred,  which 
stnmgthened  them  in  proportion  as  it  weakemnl  their  enemies. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next  year,  the  government,  by 
falsi‘  re])orts  of  its  (ovu  victories,  had  set  the  currents  of  trade 
and  imlustrv  in  full  How;  but,  meanwhile,  the  insurrection  was 
gaining  strength,  and,  one  by  one,  the  Anglo-Clnnese  })ress  began 
to  jHUceive  the  true  character  of  the  movement.  They  had 
treatt‘d  it  as  an  insurrection  of  robbers;  but  now  understood  it  to 
be  a  war  of  races  for  power.  The  Tartars  had  imposed  on  the 
coiKpiered  pt‘0])le  the  fashion  of  shaving  the  head,  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  long  tail  from  the  ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  rebels 

be<:an  to  let  their  hair  gi'ow,  and  to  wear  their  clothes  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  it  was  clear  that  these  acts — 
amounting  in  China  to  high  treason— signified  an  irreconcilable 
ru])ture.  The  court  was  greatly  alarmed,  as  w'ell  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  community,  and  so  the  official  journal  published  a  forged 
document,  pretending  to  be  a  confession  from  the  rebels,  and  a 
ju'tition  for  mercy.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  miraculous 
standard  of  the  insurgents  had  been  captured.  Nevertheless,  acts 
of  unusual  vigor  were  thought  necessary,  and  a  new  commissioner, 

'  of  ferocious  character,  was  apj)ointed  to  ([uench  the  Haines  of 
revolt.  This  was  Li,  with  his  lieutenant,  whose  name  w\as  terrible 
throughout  the  em])ire,  and  he  speedily  added  to  his  sanguinary 
renown  by  wholesale  execution,  under  the  sanction  of  ‘  ])reventive 
justice.'  His  victims  were  ])ut  to  death  without  trial.  They  were 
probably  members  of  the  secret  societies  which  ramified  through¬ 
out  the  empire,  with  the  known  objectof  dethroning  the  Mautchous. 
In  allusion  to  them  wx*  have  the  following  striking  account: — 

O  O 


‘  In  1S45  we  ]>iissed  several  days  in  the  society  of  a  tradesman  of 
the  Chan-Toung,  who  clandestinely  introduced  arms  into  the  territories 
of  the  em])ire.  He  conducted  us  to  a  house  wliich  he  occu|>ie<l  in  the 
westt‘rn  ])art  of  the  suhurh,  the  dirtiest  and  worst  inhabited  (juarter  of 
the  outer  town.  The  j)roj)rietors  were  adejds  of  the  association.  We 
were  received  by  a  young  woman  with  large  feet,  and  with  her  head 
dressed  in  the  usual  Chinese  fashion,  with  silver  bodkins  and  flowers 
in  her  hair,  and  attired  in  a  tunic  and  trousers  of  deep  blue.  We  went 
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into  a  species  of  garret,  thou^^h  it  must  be  observed  the  j^arrets  in  tins 
country  an*  on  tlie  lirst  floor.  Idie  merchant  bad  taken  us  home  to 
lu^k  our  opinion  respeetiiii^  the  arms  bo  h;id  bought  from  the  Americans. 
These  were  enormous  sabres,  with  stei*l  scabbards.  They  were  of 
common  workmanship,  hut  were,  nevertheless,  very  cheap,  having  been 
sold  in  China  at  the  price  of  ten  francs,  which  was  less  than  prime  cost. 
Wlien  we  entered  the  room,  our  Chinese  friend  drew  one  of  these  broad 
hhules  from  its  sheath,  and  with  loud  exclamations  began  to  throw 
liiinself  into  attitudes,  after  the  manner  of  those  Chinese  lieroes  which 
ar(‘  painted  on  fans.  Alter  giving  him  our  opinion  on  the  value  and 
quality  of  his  merchandise,  we  asked  him  if  he  had  purchased  these 
;inns  for  the  invincible  “  tigers.”  At  these  words  the  Chinese  smiled 
in  a  signitieant  manner,  and  by  an  expressive  gesture  showed  us  the 
usi?  to  which  the  W(‘apons  were  to  be  ap])lied,  with  respect  to  the 
inqjerial  troo]>s.  Who  can  say?  Perhaps  at  this  very  moment  these 
gigantic  sabrt‘s  arc  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels;  ])erhaps  their  keen 
hladi  s  have  laid  open  more  than  one  blue  chang,  and  have  demolished 
more  than  one  conical  ca]).’ — pp.  (JS,  (>9. 

Terribh*  as  the  name  of  Li’s  lieutenant  wa.s,  frequent  as  were 
the  rumours  of  inqH'rial  triumphs,  and  bloody  as  were  the  execu¬ 
tions,  nothing  daunt(‘d  the  insiu*gent  armies.  They  raised  up  a 
c(>nqK‘titor  to  the  throne,  clothed  him  in  majestic  yellow,  re- 
soundt‘d  his  name  throngh  the  empire,  and  circulated  myriads  of 
his  portraits,  contrary  to  the* Tartar  law,  which  prohibits  subjects 
from  copying  the  fi‘atures  of  their  sovereign.  The  insuiTectioii 
was  now  nothing  less  than  a  civil  war,  and  the  activity  of  the 
cxuirt  wius  doubled.  Humours  had  come  that  a  Christian  spirit 
was  alive  in  tin*  rebel  camp;  that  pagodas  fell,  and  idols  were 
broken,  as  tht‘v  advanced, and  that  Tien-Te, though  under  a  j)agaii 
title,  wius  a  Protestant.  The  mighty  ^landarin  Lin  Wiis  therefore 
charged  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  revolt,  and  set  out  on  his  expe¬ 
dition,  attt‘r  la*ing  (‘xa.sperated  by  various  wounds  to  his  pride  in 
Canton.  Three  thousand  men  composed  his  guard,  besides  ser¬ 
vants,  ex(‘cntioners,  musicians,  flag-bt‘arers,  ami  a  party  of  young 
wonu‘n.  On  the  way  they  came  to  a  deep  and  rapid  stream. 


orders,  when,  as  they  reiubed  the  middle,  the  frail  structure 
jerked  to  one  side,  and  precipitated  all  who  were  on  it  into  the 
river.  Riotous  confusion  followed.  The  military  chest  was  at 
the  bottom,  the  coolies  were  swimming  and  stniggling,  and  the 
mandarin,  in  a  lury,  was  violently  beating  the  edge  of  his  palan¬ 
quin  with  a  fan.  W  illingly  would  he  have  bastinadoed  them 
all;  but  the  main  thing  was  to  recover  the  money;  so  he  com¬ 
manded  them,  on  pain  of  tenible  chastisement,  to  fish  up  the 
precious  chest. 
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‘  'rhe  coolies  threw  oti’  their  clothes,  ami  courageously  ])hin^e(l  into 
the  water.  Thcv  wen*  skillul  divers,  and  alter  havir*^  duly  explored 
the  hottoiu  ol’the  river,  they  succeeded,  alter  luany  ellbrts,  in  hrinijfiu^ 
ashore  the  ]>reeious  chest,  which,  tlioui^h  wet  and  covered  with  mud, 
liad  reivived  no  damage.  Lin  lost  no  time  in  havini;^  it  })laeed  on  the 
shoulders  ol*  two  other  coolies,  and  ^ave  orders  to  renew  the  journey. 
Some  days  afterwards,  when  he  had  reaelu'd  CMuio-Kin^,  one  of  his  lirst 
cares  was  to  have  the  chest  opened  in  his  prcsenee ;  when,  in  the  place 
of  his  ingots  of  ^old,  he  found  nothing*  hut  Hints  and  ])ieces  of  stone, 
wrap])ed  carefully  up  in  silky  ])aper.  ddie  coolies  were  audacious 
thieves,  who  luul  dextrously  contrived  the  suhstitution.  Idle  viceroy, 
in  a  trans})ort  of  nuj^e,  set  all  the  ]»olice  on  the  alert ;  hut  in  vain.  The 
thieves  had  doubtless  taken  ])ossession  of  the  country  of  the  rebels, 
wht‘re  both  their  j)ersou  and  their  booty  were  in  safety.’ 

It  wius  supposed  by  many  that  the  forces  of  the  Pretender,  if 
they  could  not  be  beaten,  might  be  corrupted  ;  but  there  was 
evidently  a  deeper  motive  than  gain  at  the  bottom  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion.  The  insurgents  were  implacable  towards  their  vampiislied 
enemies,  and  slaughtered  them  with  merciless  fury.  Never¬ 
theless,  bulletins  came  to.  Pekin  amiouuciug  the  confusion  of  the 
emperor’s  foes,  and  the  prowess  of  his  warriors.  An  entire  tile, 
had  been  swept  oll‘by  a  single  ball;  800  men  were  killed  by  one 
volley;  three  cities  were  captured  in  a  day  ;  and  all  these  lalse- 
hoods  were  attested  ]>y  names,  dates,  and  places,  ollicia  iiy 
declared.  Li,  the  commissioner,  died,  but  there  were  abundance 
of  political  chiefs  ready  to  serve  anel  perish  for  the  Mantchou 
throne. 

Meantime,  however,  while  the  ‘Brother  of  the  Moon’  was  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  imperial  gardens  at  Pekin,  a  man  attempted  to  stab 
him,  and  was  only  prcivented  by  persons  coming  suddenly  to  their 
master’s  succour.  .  It  was  unknown  whether  the  assas.sin  was  an 
agent  of  the  rebels,  (u*  em})loyed  by  the  relatives  of  the  emperor, 
who  wi.shed  an  older  and  more  experienced  man,  at  such  a  crisis, 
to  guard  the  Mantchou  throne.  Eighteen  mandarins,  with  their 
families,  were  put  to  death,  in  consecpience  of  this  incident.  In 
the  provinces,  reports  were  circulated  that  the  attempt  bad 
been  actually  succes.sful  and  that  Tien-Te  was  without  a  rival. 
Coins  were  struck  in  his  name,  and  were  now^  mixed  with  the 
currency  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  European  merchants. 
Towards  the  close  of  1851,  by  means  of  these  divisions,  and 
tlirough  the  prestiffe  of  constant  success,  the  insurgents  had 
gained  such  power,  that  tlie  imperialists  felt  that  their  authority 
was  shaken  to  the  base.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  terror 
was  adopted,  and  the  government,  unable  to  punish  the  rebels, 
punished  inhumanly  those  who  failed  to  defeat  them.  But  the 
‘  Son  ot  Heaven’  w^as  composing  po(?tical  pieces,  while  Tien-Tb  was 
pubhshing  manifestoes,  insjiiring  his  troops,  and  by  politic  strategy,. 
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lavinir  O])on  a  lii^liway  to  the  capital,  ^lore  than  700  persons 
had  i^een  during  the  year  ISol  executed  as  traitors.  Infinite 
ninnhers  ]u*ris]u*d  in  the  field,  hnt  there  was  no  diininntion  in 
the  mutual  f’urv  of  the  belligerents,  and  China  continued  to  he 


delugod  with  increasing  bloodshed. 

W  hen  Tien-Te  published  his  next  proclamation,  the  Christian 
clemiiit  became  more  visible,  and  the  influence  of  (lUtzlaff  was 
vt*ry  appaiiuit.  d’he  Tartars,  therefore,  saw  their  religion  assiiiled 
as  well  as  their  tlynasty,  and  were  thus  sj)UiTed  by  a  double  im¬ 
pulse  to  renew  their  exertions  for  defence.  Thirteen  thousiind 
chosen  waiTiors  were  marcluHl  into  the  insurgent  ])rovinces,  and 
dress(‘d  in  red  cassocks  trimmed  with  whit(‘,  bearing  on  the  heart 


and  back  ])ieces  of  white  calico  inscriht‘d  with  large  black  charac¬ 
ters;  the  ap]u‘arance  of  this  army  was  sufficiently  grotescpie.  The 
horsemen,  wrap]uMl  in  long  blue  robes,  look  more  like  Turkish 
wouuui  than  soldiers ;  and  the  standard-bearers,  holding  aloft 
tlu‘ir  painted  dragons,  add  to  the  dramatic  if  not  to  the  military 
effect.  To  meet  this  imposing  array,  the  rebels  assembled  in 
mo(K‘ratt‘  force,  and  an  encounter  took  place  on  an  irregular 
])laiu,  bordered  with  sloping  hills,  and  broken  by  a  few  shallow 
valleys,  near  to  Kiang-Kiang  river,  in  Kuang-Si.  The  banners 
wt‘re  planted;  the  drummers  formed  a  dark  circle  round  them; 
the  regiments  dejdoyed  under  cover,  and  a  signal  was  given  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  flank. 

The  imperial  troops  rushed  forward  with  horrible  shouts,  while 
tlu'  g<mgs  were  struck,  so  as  to  produce  a  storm  of  metallic 
sound.  The  insurgents  feebly  defended  their  position,  moving 
fnuii  ])oint  to  ]u>iut,  with  their  assailants  in  pursuit,  until  they 
]>lanted  themselves  behind  huge  bamboo  thickets,  into  which 
the  imperialists  wen'  decoyed.  Then  the  tactics  of  the  enemy 
wt*re  dis])laycd.  From  the  hills  on  every  side  they  swarmed 
down,  with  upwards  of  sixty  guns ;  the  ^lantchous  tried  in  vain 
to  retreat,  and  great  numbers  were  put  to  the  sword.  Many 
joiued  the  rebels,  and  not  more  than  half  of  the  imperialists 
returned  to  their  cam]). 

At  the  next  battle  the  Tartar  general  sought  to  retrieve  this 
disiister  by  a  notable  stratagem  worthy  of  Homeric  times.  Four 
thousiiud  buffaloes  were  fastened  together,  and  torches  were  fixed 
to  their  horn.s.  A  troo|)  of  four  thousand  men  was  appointed  to 
conduct  them;  but  the  enemy  received  intelligence  of  the  ])lan, 
and  oi>ened  a  pass;ige  for  the  infuriated  herd,  as  it  came  tramp¬ 
ling  and  plunging  along,  ciisting  a  splendid  light  around,  by  the 
aiil  of  which  the  rebels  discovered  all  the  movements  of  "their 


eiiem^,  ami  wtTe  enabled  to  effect  a  prodigious  carnage.  This 
Ijright  idea  of  Sui  s  caused  a  lo.ss  of  more  than  two  thous<ind 
lives.  It  may  be  mentioned,  a  ‘propos  of  this  circumstance,  that 
the  science  of  war  in  China  is  contained  in  a  treatise,  which 
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all  private  persons,  all  civil  mandarins,  below  the  third,  and  all 
military  mandarins  below  the  fourth  rank,  are  forbidden  to  read. 
A  bookseller  is  allowed  to  keep  one  coj)y  of  this  work  in  his  sliop, 
and  when  he  sells  it  the  name  and  address  of  the  jnircluiser  are 
rej^^istered,  as  if  he  were  Iniyini*-  poison.  Before  the  English  com¬ 
menced  their  war  in  China  they  took  care  to  procure  several 
c<>])ie.s.  A  mandarin  once  heard  (»f  this  circumstance,  when  he 
immediately  exclaimed, — ‘  I  am  not  surprised  now  that  the  red- 
haired  barbarians  defeated  us 

The  l^retendt*r’s  army  now  commanded  all  tliat  (piarter  of  the 
em]>ire.  fb‘  himself,  with  a  large  force,  was  strongly  intrencluKl 
on  a  mountain,  near  the  Koneis  Lin.  The  imperial  envoy  s(mt 
him  an  embassy,  proposing  terms  of  ])eace,but  Tien-Te,  surrounded 
by  royal  pomp,  declared  that  he  would  not  submit  to  the  Tartar 
usurper,  who  was  his  subject,  but  whom  he  advised  to  leave  the 
country,  that  each  race  might  posst^ss  its  own,  and  trancpiillity  be 
tliiis  restored.  Shortly  after  he  descended  u|)on  the  plains,  and 
ills  legions  meeting  the  imperialists,  inflicted  on  them  a  signal 
defeat.  An  insignificant  chief  being  caught,  the  viceroy  prebmded 
he  was  Tien-T^,  and  publicly  executed  him;  but  the  trick  was 
soon  discovered,  and  every  one  knew  that  the  real  aspirant  was 
safe  among  his  mountains  again.  An  insurrection  in  Formosa  at 
this  time  added  to  the  troubles  and  perils  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
Three  vast  provinces,  Nan,  Hon-Pa%  and  the  Ivonang-Si,  were  in 
])ossession  of  the  insurgents,  and  Hon-Koang  was  daily  threatened. 
A  few  slight  checks  only  animated  them  to  more  strenuous 
(‘fforts,  and  for  evt'ry  reverse  a  tremendous  revenge  was  inflicted. 
Tlu*  exactions  made  to  punish  resistance  brought  money  in  pro¬ 
fusion  to  Tien-Te  s  treasury. 

The  ])roject  of  forming  the  Chinese  dominions  into  a  federal 
empire  was  now  develo])ed ;  but  the  rebels  were  wise  not  to 
occupy  themselves  with  discussing  the  details  of  a  future  policy, 
while  the  emergencies  of  the  present  recpiired  all  their  vigour  and 
skill.  They  laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  the  Hon-Nan,  a  ])icture 
of  which  is  highly  descriptive  of  the  general  aspect  of  China, 
and  its  civilization  : — 


‘ 'riiis  city,  which  is  called  Tchang-Cha,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Slang,  one  of  tlu‘  tributaries  of  the  Yang-Tsze  Iviang.  The  Siang  is  a 
line  river,  with  lini])id  waters,  continually  furrowed  by  innumerable 
vessels.  dV*hang-('ha,  whose  battlements  are  retlected  on  the  glassy 
surlace  of  the  stream,  is  hacked  by  mountains  covered  with  trees  half¬ 
way  up,  and  terminating  in  peaks  as  black  as  ha.salt.  This  city  was 
considered  important  as  far  back  as  live  humlred  years  before  Christ. 
About  this  time  a  celebrated  man  named  Chen-yuen  was  drowned 
in  the  blue  wattTs  of  Siang.  lie  was  j>rohahly  some  Iresh-water  sailor, 
a  ]>redecessor  of  the  canotiers  on  the  Seine,  ills  countrymen,  afflicted 
N.  S. — YOU  VII.  E 
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:it  liis  (loath,  ])rcK-hiiintHl  him  thejjjenius  of  the  stream,  and  established 
re«»‘att;is  in  his  honour.  From  tliese  remote  times  to  tlie  present  day, 
the  nautieal/e/r  has  been  eelehrated  on  tins  sj)()t  every  year,  on  the 
fifth  dav  of  \lu‘  tiftli  nu'on,  witli  undiminished  sjilendour.  The  jirivi- 
le^^'d  V(‘‘ssels  whieh  tak(‘  ]».:rt  in  the  sport  are  without  i)arallel  in  the 
world.  Tht‘y  an*  small,  lon<j:,  narrow  boats,  reiiresenting  all  the  fan¬ 
tastic  animals  devis(‘(l  by  the  ima^nnations  of  the  ehildren  of  the  empire. 
Some  have  the  len»,dlu*ned  form  of  serpents,  and  are  wini,a*d  like  ante¬ 
diluvian  reptiles.  ( )thers  have  the  .shape  of  ehimaTas,  with  loni,^  teeth, 
and  a  tail  armed  with  darts;  while  others,  a^^iin, nsemhle  the  dra<,^ons 
of  the  pii;;odas,  with  their  sealy  hacks  shinini^  like  bars  of  metal. 
Th(‘S(‘  fantastic  boats  are  richly  ^ilt,  and  are  painted  inside  ^reen,  red, 
or  blue.  'J'hey  literally  lly  across  the  waters,  each  impelled  by  the 
force  of  twiaity  rowers.  The  fetes  generally  last  for  three  days.’ 
— pp.  1 70,  171 . 

'I'hoiigli  the  siege  was  raised,  the  toAMi  .suffered  gTeatly  from 
tin*  batteries  of  the  reluds,  who.se  operations  now  extended  through 
the  provinei's  of  Koiiei-Teheoii  and  Chang-Toung,  where  tlieland 
is  id'  nioderatt^  ftTtility,  and  the  .sober  inhabitants  are  much 
addieOsl  to  p(‘ae(‘.  In  the  latter,  Confucius  was  horn,  and  there- 
fon*  the  rebels  desired  ardently  to  plant  their  Hags  in  this  .soil 
prolific  of  tradition.  Their  arms  were  spreading  with  terrible 
rapidity.  The  p(*ople  and  the  oilicials  were  crowding  into  their 
camps;  theemj>erorw;us  robbed  and  de.serted  by  bands  of  his  public 
ulliccrs,  and  the  roads  and  rivers  of  China  were  in  all  directions 
thnovn  open  to  the  marching  or  floating  ho.sts,  wliich  daily  took 
cititvs,  and  .subdued  ])o}uilation.s,  and  swept  into  their  commis.sariat 
the  ])hind(‘r  of  di.stricts  and  villag(\s.  On-Tchang-Fou,  the  capital 
of  the  llon-l*a‘,  was  now  taken,  and  this  di.sa.strous  news  filled  all 
th(‘  fri(‘nds  of  th(‘  1  artar  dyna.sty  with  .sorrow  and  dismay.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  ])ut  the  remaining  ca})ital.s  of  the  empire  into 
a  state  oi'  gnxxl  d(‘fence;  .some  mandarins,  glutted  with  wealth, 
gave  a  jxution  to  the  .service  of  the  throne,  and  a  few  acts  of 
devotion  and  magnanimity  brightened  the  iinjiiotonous  story  of 
t(‘rr(»r  and  oj)pre.s.sion;  but  the  ma.ss  of  the  people  awaited  .sul- 
lenlv,  ptuhaps  anxiou.sly,  the  downfall  of  their  ^lantclnm  rulers. 

'I  lu‘  impt  riali.sts  on  one  side,  and  the  iirsurgents  on  the  other, 
anxiiuisly  awaited  a  movement  on  the  })art  of  the  British  autho- 
ritits.  d'ho  former  changed  their  habitual  insolence  into  a  tone 
of  respect ;  the  latter  frankly  declared  they  w  ere  friendly  to  the 
white  pix)ple.  At  first  it  was  imagined  that  the  government 
woidd  |»ri*vail  on  the  Engli.sh  to  lend  their  countenance,  if  not 
their  aid,  to  the  Tartar  armies  again.st  the  rebels;  but  it  soon 
btvaine  evident  tliat  their  policy  would  be  neutral,  while  their 
s^inpath\  deciiledly  favoured  the  insurrc^ctionary' party.  But  the 
Chinese  were  not  foolish  enough  to  rely  on  foreign  assistance. 
Under  the  banners  of  Tien-Te,  they  marched,  commanded  by  Tae- 
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Pav\Vaiig»  with  four  other  ‘  kings/  whose  united  armies  acted  in 
conceii:,  and  gradually  closed  upon  Nankin,  preaching  around 
them  a  doctrine  in  which  Christianity  was  strangely  blended  with 
a  comp«uind  faith  of  their  own.  At  length,  with  a  large  army, 
ainl  a  formidable  fleet,  passing  down  the  Yang-Tsze-Kiang  amidst 
an  universal  panic,  they  appeared  before  the  ancient  capital  of 
China,  which  the  insurgents  desire  to  restore  to  that  eminence. 

Nankin,  containing  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  encloses  wdthin  its  w^alls  a  space  three  times  as  large  as 
that  of  Paris;  but  large  cultivated  s[)ots  are  found  in  its  streets, 
and  grass  grows  along  the  (piays. 


‘  Xaiikiii  is  situated  on  au  iniinense  })lain,  interseeted  hv  canals  as 
nuineroiis  as  those  whieh  traverse  the  huuisin  body.  In  the  midst  of 
fertile  tields,  innninerahle  rivulets  and  streams  of  navigable  water  are 
per]>(‘tnally  crossing  each  other.  The  hanks  are  planted  wdth  willows 
and  bamboos,  with  straight  stalks  and  dark  foliage.  It  is  on  tin*  ])lains 
of  the  province  of  Xhmkin  that  the  yellowish  cotton  is  grown,  which, 
when  woven,  is  ex])orted  in  such  enormous  (piantities.  Here  also  is 
reaped  tin*  greater  j)art  of  the  rice  wdiich  is  consumed  throughout  the 
em])ire.  Nothing  in  Euro])e  can  give  an  idea  of  the  frniti’nlness  of 
this  jn’ovinee — neither  the  jdains  of  Peance,  nor  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
nor  (‘ven  that  richest  of  lands,  Flanders,  in  the  Kiang  Nan  the  iii‘lds 
are  covered  with  cro})s  twice  a-year,  and  j)rodnce  fruit  and  vegetables 
without  cessation.  On  the  borders  of  the  arable  land  the  most 
(h'lieious  vegetables  in  the  world  are  j)roduced.’ — p.  2-1 


Twenty-eight  millions  of  people — Jiccording  to  the  volume 
before  us — inhabit  the  ])rovince  ;  that  is,  ten  times  as  many  as  in 
llelgium,  ten  times  as  many  as  in  Holland,  jind  rather  more  than  in 
the  w  hole  of  France.  The  city  itself  is  built  in  the  water,  and,  like 
Kotterdam,  is  surrounded  by  fertile  marshes,  and  waters  abound¬ 
ing  with  tish.  Under  clumps  of  trees  are  scattered  the  dw’ellings 
of  mandarins,  where  Chinese  beauties  make  verses  Jiiid  write 
them,  as  they  float  over  their  lakes  in  elegant  painted  junks. 
8uch  a  lady  the  Tartar  Emperor  had,  just  at  this  period,  resolved 
to  ]dace  by  his  side  on  the  throne,  and  yellow  ])lacards  announced 
the  aus])icious  resolve  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  But,  while 
he  busied  himself  in  marriage  festivities,  his  enemies  were 
beleaguering  Nankin.  It  was  rumonr(‘d  that  a  conspiracy  was 
])rc‘]  cared  to  ojcen  its  gates  to  theun  ;  and  bulletins  reached  the 
govc*rnnic*nt  announcing  victories  gained  by  his  ‘tigers,'  but 
which  we  find  naively  dismissed  by  a  remark,  ‘An  ordinary 
Chines^^  lies  often,  very  often,  a  mandarin  lies  ahvays.'  A  few 
more  pages  of  the  narrative  bring  us  to  the  day  wdien  Nankin 
w^as  attiicked,  taken,  and  made  the  residence  cjf  the  triurnjehant 
pretender. 

The  emperor  sat  almost  jcaralysed  on  his  throne,  when  he 
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heard  of  this  terrible  disaster.  Furious,  though  impotent,  lie 
revenged  himself,  like  a  Stuart,  by  maltreating  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.*  The  remains  of  some  insurgent  chiefs,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tartars,  were  cut  to  pieces ;  the  hearts  were  dragged 
out,  and  exposed  to  the  soldiers'  gaze.  His  stupid  barbarity  was 
iH'tter  exhibited  by  his  pardon,  graciously  bestowed  on  some 
othcers  who  had  bkui  defeated,  in  consideration  of  their  having 
‘  died  of  a  mortal  sickness.'  However,  he  appealed  to  Heaven 
with  jiublic  prayers,  and  declared  he  would  pass  a  whole  night 
at  the  altar  of  his  gods.  Lin  and  some  other  unsuccessful  generals 
were  ])ut  to  death  ;  and  others  were  shut  up  in  cages.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rebels  went  calmly  on,  publishing  manifestoes, 
in  which  the  hateful  rapacity  of  the  mandarins  was  de])icted, 
and  making  appeals  to  the  ])atriotism  of  the  country.  Clemency 
and  justice  were  t*njoined  to  the  insurgent  troops,  and  peace, 
after  victory,  was  juomised  to  the  whole  empire.  In  other  pro¬ 
clamations  they  declared  themselves  not  to  be  bmtal  destroyers, 
but  organis(‘d,  merciful  patriots,  desirous  of  complete  reforms  in 
the  administration,  anxious  to  trade,  unwilling  to  draw  the  Euro¬ 
peans  into  their  struggle,  and,  above  all  things,  bent  upon  casting 
down  the  idols  ‘  of  the  stupid  priests  of  Buddha.' 

In  order  to  compromise  the  insurgents  with  the  foreign  resi- 
d(‘nts  in  China,  the  Mantchous  circulated  forged  documents,  in¬ 
sulting  to  the  English,  the  Americans,  and  the  French.  The 
pjussage  of  an  American  steamer  up  the  river,  as  if  to  menace 
Nankin,  gave  a  colour  to  some  of  these  things,  and  a  collision 
Wius  very  nearly  taking  place.  The  enterprise  of  the  heroic  Mr. 
Meadow.s,  however,  who  went  to  the  insurgents,  with  the  olject 
of  ascertaining  their  disj)osition  towards  the  Christian  nations, 
and  explaining  to  them  in  his  turn,  baffled  all  the  Mantchou 
intrigue.s,  and  the  wise  neutral  policy  of  the  British  government 
wjus  not  disturbeil. 

The  triumph  of  Tien-Te  is  now  so  far  secure  that  a  series  of 
unprecedented  reverses  would  be  required  to  change  his  fortunes. 
He  commands  the  most  intrepid  and  restless  of  the  people, 
wlK>se  spirit  and  personal  courage  are  very  great.  He  has  the 
sympathy  ot  nearly  the  whole  popvdation,  for  the  Tartars  are 
hateil  in  cities  and  provinces  alike  ;  and  everywheie  opportunities 
are  taken  to  manifest  this  feeling.  The  principles  of  the  civil 
war  are  described  in  the  following  passage  : — 

‘  At  the  |»resent  moment  the  Chinese  Pretender  is  the  representative 
of  progre.^s  ;  he  appears  as  a  reformer,  lamenting  abuses,  inspiring  ho})e 
in  tljoso  who  sutler,  and  eontidence  in  the  rich  and  learned.  His 
auxiliaries,  the  live  leudatory  kings,  who  are  all  enlightened  persons, 
being  at  the  same  time  disciples  ot  Confucius,  and  Protestants  or 
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Doists,  ti^ht  ai^jvinst  ]>arl)arisiu  with  the  sword,  and  attiu*k  the  suj)er- 
stitions  ot*  Ihiddhisin,  ])roelaiining  a  ])urer  morality,  and  the  doctrine  of 
tin*  Tnity  of  (lod.  H icn-fount!;,  on  the  otlicr  liand,  does  not  at  all  un- 
(U‘rstand  the  change  that  h:us  taken  j)laee  in  the  mind  of  his  people, 
and  he  iiLchts  a;^ainst  his  adversaries,  the  innovators,  with  the  weapons 
of  jndieial  ])imishment.  His  ministers,  who  are  ignorant  and  false,  and 
his  j^enerals,  who  are  cowardly  and  rapacious,  deceive  him  without  eom- 
])unetion.  They  propose  no  usefnl  measures;  hut,  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
their  youm^  master,  they  imjnidently  tell  him  of  the  pretended  mira- 
eh‘s  that  have  been  worked  in  favour  of  his  eause. 

‘Another  misfortune  of  llien-foun^  is  this, — that  he  jnpves  evidence 
of  those  bad  feelings — of  that  old  leaven  of  harharism — which  is 
natural  to  the  Cdiinese,  and  which  is  still  fermentiiii^  in  the  bosoms  of 
his  ai^ents.  We,  who  have  personally  known  those  fat,  smiling  man¬ 
darins,  lovers  of  ple;isure  and  j^ood  cheer,  were  at  lirst  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  maxim  of  their  ])hilo- 
sophy,  they  were  horn  kind  and  humane.  We  certainly  saw  them 
deal  a  lew  cuts  with  the  bamboo  as  they  went  alon^ ;  but  vve  did  not 
think  they  could  have  used  without  eom])unetion  the  axe  of  the  exeeu- 
tioiuT.  Ihit  the  ])\d>lie  places,  transformed  into  shand)les,  where  a 
hundri'd  heads  are  lop])ed  otf  daily — men  locked  up  in  ea^es  like  wild 
hi^asts,  and  wr(‘tehed  victims,  whose  hearts  are  torn  out  alive — have 
j^Tcatly  ehaiii^ed  our  opinion,  and  liave  inspired  \is  with  a  ])rofound 
horror  for  a  government  that  can  order  such  atrocities.  Certainly,  the 
eause  of  llien-fouiiij^  may  still  prove  triumphant,  but  our  natural  feel¬ 
ings  seem  to  desire  a  contrary  result ;  and  we  seem  to  eom])ly  with  a 
sentiment  of  humanity  when  we  i)rediet  the  downfall  of  the  Tartar 
<ly  nasty. 

‘  My  ()])inion  is,’  said  a  (’hinese  doctor,  ‘  that  it  is  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  which  will  overthrow  Hien-foung.’ — j)}).  27S,  270. 

The  insurrection,  since  the  publication  of  Gallery  and  Yvan  s 
book,  has  been  spreading  gradually,  without  any  sudden  or  start- 
ling  inoveinents.  Amoy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents 
.some  months  ago,  and  every  attem})t  of  the  imperialists  to  re¬ 
possess  themselves  of  it  has  been  defeated.  We  now  hear  that 
Shanghae  also  has  been  taken,  and  intelligence  may  shortly  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  fall  of  Pekin.  Wherever  the  armies  of  Tien-T^ 
ap])ear,  the  secret  societies  exhibit  the  work  they  have  achieved, 
and  the  population  throng  thickly  to  the  insurrectionary  flag. 
Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  rebel  gongs  are  heard,  and  the  gaudy 
standards  are  seen  in  advance  of  their  troops,  acclamations 
welcome  them,  except  from  the  Mantchous,  who,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  have  been  cut  otl  with  barbarous  and  unsparing  slaughter. 
The  magistrates  of  that  race,  and  all  persons  in  authority,  are 
usually  decapitated  at  once ;  but  in  spite  of  these  atrocities,  the 
insurgents  far  excel  their  enemies  in  humanity,  for  women,  and 
the  weak  and  poor,  are  usually  protected ;  while  neither  age,  nor 
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sex,  nor  innocence,  ixuunls  the  person  who  has  awakened  tear,  or 
jealoiisv,  or  nnvnjje  in  the  minds  of  the  foreign  masters  of 
China — whose  power  is  now  passing  out  of  thei  r  hands. 

The  friends  of  Christian  ^lissions  have  been  watching  these 
strange  movements  in  (diina  with  special  interest.  Already  the 
Protestant  teac]ier>  travel  freely  in  the  interior,  and  are  wel¬ 
comed  by  multitinles  of  the  people.  The  Scriptures  are  already 
translated,  revised,  j>riuted.  and  to  a  large  extent  circulated  and 
rt‘ad  in  tlie  Chinese  Ian iruage.  A  succession  ot  missionaries  have, 
for  nearly  lialf  a  century,  been  labouring  in  the  outposts  ot  »lava, 
Penang,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  as  well  as  in  Canton.  Since 
tlie  triumph  of  the  British  arms  in  Cdiina  has  secured  freedom 
for  foreigners  in  the  commercial  cities  of  Canton,  Amoy,  and 
Slianghac,  additional  labourers  have  gone  out  from  this  count rv. 
The  college  and  printing  establishment  of  the  London  ^lis- 
sionarv  Society  have  been  removed  from  ^dalacca  to  the  recently 
acquired  Brili.sh  colotiy  of  Hong  Kong,  in  which  tluav  is  an 
epi.se'ojKite  of  the  English  church.  Churches  ot  native  converts 
taijoy  tla'  sujM'rintendeiice  of  native  pastors,  and  several  native 
teachers,  under  the  dinction  of  English  missionaries.  Leang 
Afa,  the  tirst  Protestant  convert,  continues  to  ])reach  the  (lospel 
to  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  Cliinese  New  Testament  is  now 
]>roduciHl  at  Hong  Kong  and  at  Shanghae  for  the  sum  of  four- 
jwncp,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  vigorously 
]>n‘]iaring  to  give  to  the  Chim'so  peojde  a  million  co]»it's  of  this 
divine  book.  In  a  circular  recentlv  issued  bv  the  directors  of  the 
London  Missionarv  Societv,  thev  sav — 

*  Although  it  must  he  thuihted  whether  the  chiefs  ami  teaehi'rs  of 
the  Pliiuese  in.surgeuts  eaii  he  regarded  as  iwen  almost  Christians.  yt‘t, 
apart  from  whatmer  is  erroneous  in  their  doctrines  and  defective  in 
their  eharatTers,  they  are,  as  the  instruments  of  Cod.  r/Trctiiff/  a  won¬ 
derful  change  in  th(‘  minds  and  hahits  of  the  people.  Idolatry  is 
falling,  the  unity  and  attributes  of  the  true  Cod  are  distinctly  aeknow- 
hnlgiHl.  and  some  ot  the  essential  truths  of  Cdiristianitv  are  eh'arly 
stati^l.  'fhe  ])romise  of  their  social  improremrnf  is  not  less  distinct. 
Isolation  and  exclusiveness  are  no  longer  made  the  national  hoast  ;  hut 
goodwill  and  fateniity  are  proclaimed  with  the  distant  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  and  our  countrymen,  instt*ad  of  being  reproached,  as  aforetime, 
;is  harharians,  have  been  welcomed  as  brethren  and  friemls.’ 

Wt'  rejoice  to  h'aru  that  the  Stx'iety,  which  for  six  and  thirty 
years  lalmured  in  China  entirely  by  itself,  is  emboldemHl  to  ]>ro- 
jtvt  a  reinforcement  (»t  feti  adiiitional  missionaries  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  an  increased  outlay  of  three  or  four  thousiind  pounds  per 
annum.  7  /tc  v'ii  }f  {tdcermtrieA  of  Proiesiunt  missions  are  id  rood  jf 
there.  The  Karl  of  Shaftesbuiy  presiiled  over  an  intlueutijd 
meeting  on  behalf  of  this  project  on  the  last  day  of  November, 
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IS.’i.S,  at  whieli  the  ilireotoi's  were  instniet^d  to  present  an  nri^ent 
applieation  to  atHuent  friemls  ot*  the  SiH'iety  tor  their  gi'iierons 
(\>ntrilnitious,  ami  also  to  pastors  ami  otfieers  of  the  several 
ehiirclies  athliated  with  the  Society  for  simultaneous  oolleetions 
on  tlie  fmirth  Sahhath  of  this  present  month.  We  observe  with 
much  satisfaction  the  names  of  tlu'  Karl  of  Shaft eshury.  Sir 
Kdwanl  N.  Buxton,  Bart.,  Sir  thillhii;-  K.  Kardley,  l>art.,  S. 
Morton  Peto,  Kst|.,  M.P.,  in  a  laiLie  list  of  lilunal  cmurihutors 
ti>wanls  the  tmlarjjfement  of  the  S(K‘iety’s  operatimis  in  i'hina. 

Inmhlition  to  the  Wi>rk  of  MM.  f'allery  ami  Vvan,  we  rtvom- 
meml  to  our  reailers  Mr.  Vizett'lly’s  shillino*  volume,  i>f  which  we 
have  L^iven  the  title.  It  contains  a  valuable  botl\M>f  information, 
derivi‘(l  from  MM.  Hue  ami  (Jabet’s  ‘I'ravels  in  'rartary  ami 
China,’  ‘  Blackwooil’s  Magazine,’  ‘'flu'  'Tiim's,’  ‘ 'Flu'  Otlicial 
Cazettes,'  *Tlu»  Annals  of  the  Pn>pa‘;atii>n  of  the  Faith,'  ami 
nunu‘rous  other  sources.  Thus  the  vast  empire  whicli  for  ctm- 
turies  had  been  closed  auainst  ‘  outside  barbarians,’  has  suddmdy 
become  bettm*  known  and  mort‘  inttacstinif  to  Fiiiolishmen  than 
Britain  itst'lf  was  to  Cicero  or  Pliny:  oth'rinii-  to  philanthroj/isls, 
philosoplu'r.s,  im'ivhanls,  |)oliticians,  and,  alK>Vi‘  all,  ti>  Christians, 
the  largest  tiehl  for  inciting  impiiry  and  for  energetic  action  ever 
known  in  th(‘  historv  of  nations. 


Akt.  Vi.—  7V/C  Rttssian  IShon’s  oj'  thr  Black'  Sea  i/i  the  Autama  of 
lSo‘J,  H'ith  a  rotfat/c  (hurii  I  he  Vohja,  aad  a  Toar  throatjh  the 
(\anifn/  of  the  Don  CosKaekft.  liy  baunajcc  ()li]>hant.  Svo. 
pp.  RJU>.  Kdinhiirgli  and  bondon  :  Hlackwood  and  Stnis. 

The  rtsources  of  Russia  hav(‘  long  in'en  among  the  unsolvt‘d 
problems  of  Kuropi‘an  politics.  Tln‘  mo.st  conllicting  t>pinions 
are  hehl  resptrting  them.  By  some  of  our  statt‘smen  they  are 
deenuMl  vast  and  inexhaustible,  eipial  to  any  lauergency,  and  full 
ot  peril  to  the  freedom  and  civilization  of  other  countries.  This 
IS  pt'rhaps  the  general  opinion,  ami  it  derives  apparent  continua¬ 
tion  from  the  overthrow  of  Na[>oleon’s  grand  anny,  and  the 
prominent  part  which  the  (V.ars  have  substM|uently  taken  in  the 
settlement  of  Kuroptan  atfairs.  The  opinion  is  not  very  clearly 
detinetl.  It  exists  in  the  form  of  iniprcsnuni  ratluT  than  of 
thoxiitht^ — is  matter  of  feeling  more  than  of  intellect.  The 
steady  progress  which  Russia  lias  made  for  some  years  past,  the 
rapid  extension  of  her  territory,  her  fearful  striiles  tovviu'ds 
\  ienna,  Berlin,  iiiid  Constantinople,  the  vast  military  force  she  is 
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reported  to  have  at  her  command,  her  imscnipulous  diplomacy 
and  iron  despotism,  have  all  serV'cd  to  induce  apprehension  of  her 
|jo\ver,  and  to  render  her  policy  matter  of  grave  and  very  serious 
alann.  The  interjireters  of  prophecy  have  combined  w  ith  poli¬ 
ticians  in  painting  her  future  as  full  of  peril  to  otlier  nations. 
Few’  men,  however,  are  accustomed  to  look  narrowly  into  such 
themes.  They  are  foreign  from  their  habits,  and  want  the  more 
substantial  basis  on  which  material  facts  rest.  But  with  some 
it  is  enough  that  such  views  have  been  propounded.  The  simple 
fact  induces  doubt  and  apprehension.  ^\  ithout  troubling  them¬ 
selves  to  iiujuire  into  the  grounds  ot  the  theory,  they  rest 
in  a  vague  conclusion  that  there  are,  at  least,  some  elements 
(►f  truth  in  the  views  so  propounded, — some  plausible  reason 
for  an  opinion  w  hich  men  of  piety  and  ot  reputed  intelligence 
have  so  zealously  advocated.  The  ettect  ot  all  this  is  easily 
traceable  in  the  religious  world.  It  may  be  true  or  it  may  be 
false — we  are  not  concerned  at  present  to  ])rove  either — all  we 
are  concerned  about  is  to  note  the  fact,  as  one  of  the  elements 
which  go  to  form  the  sentiment  of  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  ])ublic. 

To  the  viist  body  of  our  countrymen,  however,  such  pur¬ 
suits  are  unattractive,  and  appear  foreign  to  such  an  in¬ 
quiry.  They  look  simply  at  the  ])ast  history  of  Kussia, 
and  from  the  facts  of  that  history  they  anticipate,  while  they 
dread,  her  future  ])rogress.  Now,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
there  is  much  in  the  records  of  the  past  to  yield  an  apparent 
justitication  to  their  fears.  Did  the  (piestion  respect  the  (/(feu- 
nire  resources  of  Kussia,  much  more  than  this  might  be 
said.  Nature  has  surrounded  her  with  almost  impregnable 
barriers.  Her  climate  itself  is  as  a  w  all  of  brass  around  her ; 
whil(‘  her  vast  area,  thinly  scattered  pojnilation,  and  sterile 
stejipes,  laugh  to  scorn  the  threat enings  of  her  foes.  Had  any 
tloubt  existed  on  this  point,  it  was  completely  set  to  rest  by  the 
terrible  campaign  of  181:^.  But  the  (piestion  to  be  solved  does 
not  respect  the  ilefeutiive  resources  of  Kussia.  Many  of  our 
countrymen — the  best  informed  of  them,  as  we  think — do  not 
sympathiz(»  with  the  tear  expressed  re.specting  the  power  and 
jirobable  career  of  the  Czar.  Without  denying  the  ajtparent 
magnitude  of  Kussian  resources,  it  is  alleged  that  they  are 
unsuited  to  an  tiffifressive  policy ;  are  more  plausible  than  real; 
better  fitted  to  work  upon  the  tears  than  to  overcome  the  resist¬ 
ance  ot  a  courageous  toe.  Kight  or  wrong,  Kussian  diplomacy 
has,  lor  some  years  past,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  great  sagacity, 
C()mbined  w’ith  utter  unscrupulousness  ;  and  has  been  supjiosed  to 
direct  itself  w’ith  undeviating  energy  to  a  single  purpose.  In  her 
intercourse  w’ith  other  and  more  developed  states,  her  principal 
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lelianoe  has  been  on  tlioir  necessities.  Concealinijf  her  ambi¬ 
tion,  she  has  interposed  at  critical  perioils,  so  as  to  advance  her 
own  inteiests,  while  professedly  aiding  theirs;  and  has  uniformly 
maintained  a  character  ot  .stern  consistency,  which,  moulded  on 
the  type  oi  a  tormer  age,  luis  completely  i.solated  her  from  the 
nioie  liberal  tendencies  ol  constitutional  governments. 

-Kvoiits  are  now  occurrinOj  wliicli  imist  briiij^  these  oiiposintf 
tlicones  to  the  test.  Wlten  the  rumor  of  war  between  Russia 
and  luikey  first  readied  the  west  ot  Kuropt*,  it  was  generally 
supjiosed  that  the  tormer  must  instantly  prevail.  Few  indeed 
thought  otlierwi.se  than  that  it  was  absolute  infatuation  on  the 
])art  ot  the  Ottoman  government  to  hazard  a  conte.st.  The  mere 
j)resence  ot  a  llussian  force  on  tlie  Danube  would  suttice,  it  was 
supposed,  to  accomi.lish  the  design  of  the  Czar.  Turkey,  it  was 
i»id,  e.xisted  only  by  sutferance,  and  the  term  of  her  e.\i,stence  Wiis 
depenuent  on  tiie  resolution  adopteil  at  St,  Petersburgh.  Well, 
tie  war  has  actually  broken  out.  In  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the 
opposing  armies  have  met,  and  at  first  the  advantage  was  with 
the  lurks  They  proved  themselves  the  best  soldiers;  their 
generals  displayed  the  highest  military  genius;  and  their 
resource.s  have  been  laid  under  tribute  with  a  promptitude,  and 
on  a  scale,  to  which  modern  times  supjily  no  parallel.  We  do 
not  alhrm  that  any  very  decided  engagement  has  taken  iilace. 
*1  ‘-■^ident  to  allege  that  what  has  occurred  clearly  shows 

tliat  lurkeyis  not  so  feeble,  nor  Russia  so  omnipotent,  as  we  have 
lieen  taugdit  to  believe.  There  have,  indeed,  been  ravages  in  Asia, 
and  terrible  havoc  has  been  made  on  the  Turks  at  Sinope.  In  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Danube  may  yet  be  2iassed  ;  and  in  Asia  Prince  U'oron- 
zott  may  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  forces  to  which  he  is 
opposed,  it  not  checked  by  the  combined  oiierations  of  England 
aud  fiance.  Rut  come  what  may,  we  have  learnt  much  during  the 
jiast  tew  months,  and  are,  in  conseipience,  better  prepared  to 
estmiate  the  iiower  of  Russia  than  at  any  jirevious  jieriod.  When 
the  heroic  achievements  of  the  Caucasian  mountaineers  were 
tormerly  apiiealed  to  m  disproof  of  Russian  invincibility,  the  case 
was  stated  to  be  special,  and  to  be  marked  by  circumstances 
w  Inch  accounted  tor  the  tacts  without  disparaging  the  prowess  and 
vvalor  ot  the  army  of  the  Czar.  The  case,  however,  is  different  now. 
Ku.s.sian  soldiers  have  confessedly  been  defeated,  and  their  per¬ 
son,!  jirowess  and  military  discipline  have  been  proved  inferior  in 
several  encounters.  What  has  occurred  both  in  Europe  and  in 
sia  hcxs  thrown  light  on  the  terrible  struggles  of  the  Caucasus, 
wiiicli  are  novv  awakemng  deep  symjiathy  throughout  Western 
.urope.  er  biav’e  tribe.s,  amidst  the  fastii(‘s.ses  of  their  mountain 
loines,  lave  been  teaching  a  lesson  which  we  might  never  have 

Known,  had  not  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Nicholas  ordered  his 
troops  across  the  Pruth. 
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Tlie  appeanince  of  such  a  work  as  the  one  now  before  ns,  at 
this  j)recise  inoinent,  is  matter  of  congratulation.  It  is  just  the 
sort  of  hook  we  wanted.  Mr.  Oliphant  is  already  known  to  the 
public  as  the  author  of  ‘  A  Jouniey  to  Nepaul,’  whither  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  ambassador,  J  ung  Bahadoor,  in  1851 ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  executed  his  present  undertaking,  confirms  the 
favorable  imjjression  he  had  previously  made.  He  is  a  calm,  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  useful  traveller, — keenly  alive  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed;  free  from  the  sickly  senti¬ 
mentalism  which  disfigures  the  j)agesof  many  of  our  countrymen; 
a  sworn  enemy  to  mere  rhapsodies,  yet  not  insensible  to  beautitul 
scenery,  nor  inca})able  of  candid  comparison  between  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  own  country  and  that  of  Russia.  The  man¬ 
liness  and  clear-sightedness  of  his  descriptions  ])lease  us 
greatly,  and  strengtlien  our  confidence  in  his  tnith fulness.  He 
is  just  such  a  companion  iis  we  love  to  travel  Avdth  ;  the  accuracy 
of  bis  reports  nuiy  bt*  confided  in;  and  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Ejist  they  are  invaluable.  It  must  also  be  bonie  in  mind,  that 
his  visit  is  recent,  and  the  extent  of  his  journeyings  was  con¬ 
siderable.  Referring  in  his  preface  to  the  little  that  is  known  of 
Russia,  he  tells  us — 


‘  'riu‘  system  of  (Jovemmont  renders  it  impossible  that  any  light 
should  Ik*  thrown  ii])on  the  present  condition  of  the  Empire  I'rom 
internal  sources,  whih*  few  strangers  are  tenn>ted  to  extend  their 
travi'ls  Inyond  St.  IVtershurgh  or  Moscow.  It  is  not  an  inviting 
country  to  the  dilettante  tourist,  for  the  accommodation  is  execrable — 
the  means  ot*  locomotion  barbarous — the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
by  governnuMit  annoying — and  the  results,  with  respect  to  tine  arts, 
literature,  and  social  life,  comparatively  unworthy  of  his  attention. 
Xor  does  Ibissia  j)ossess  those  charms  for  the  more  enterprising 
traveller  whieli  a  new  and  unexplored  country  offers.’ — pp.  v.,  vi. 


His  original  inteutioii  was  to  visit  the  rivers  which  run  into 
the  \\  Into  Sea  for  the  jturpose  of  salmon-fishing,  but  on  arriving 
at  St.  Petersburgh  he  wjus  induced  to  alter  his  route,  at  which  we 
much  rejoice,  as  it  has  furnished  us  ‘  with  objects  of  interest  of  a 
more  usetiil  and  solid  description.’  From  St.  Petersburgh  ^Ir. 
Oliphant  j)roceeded  by  railway  to  Moscow,  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  which  was  accomplished  in  twenty-two 
hours.  Tliere  is  only  one  passenger  train  (hiily,  which  starts,  or 
ought  to  do  so,  at  eleven  A.M.  Travellers  are  required  to  be  at 
tht‘  station  by  ten  o’clock  precisely,  where  minute  descriptions  of 
their  pt*rsons  are  taken,  and  their  reasons  for  journeying  are  re- 
tjuired  to  bt‘  given.  The  mercantile  importance  of  rapid  com¬ 
munication  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
apprehended.  ‘  In  fact,’  says  our  traveller,  ‘  though  the  public 
cannot  but  be  benefit  ted  by  the  tonnation  of  railroads  throughout 
a  country,  it  is  hardly  lor  the  public  benefit  that  railroads  are 
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toiistiucted  lieit?.  Ivussiaii  railroads  sociii  to  be  meant  for  Rus- 
sitOi  soldieis  ,  and  it  is  the  tacility  thus  afforded  of  moving  large 
hmlies  ot  men,  that  invests  this  mode  of  eommunication  in  Russia 
with  an  importance  which  does  not  attach  to  it  in  Great  Jh-itain 
or  |)tu'haps  any  other  country  in  Eurojie,  to  an  einial  extent.' 

Ihe  country  between  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  is  tame  and 
iintcTesting.  ‘  Now  and  then  a  })ictures(jue  wooden  villa<»e  is 


uninterestiiu 

,  . . l^n..tuit:.Mjue  wooaen  viiia<»’e  is 

sfen,  l.ut  generally  a  sort  of  fir-sci'iib  lines  the  railway.  There 
arc  no  tunnels  hut  some  largi;  rivers  are  crossed  hv  i)ridges  of 
considerahle  elevation.’  At  Mo.seow,  Jlr.  Oliphant’s  stay  wivs 
l"-'il>osed  returning  thither,  after  visiting  t lie  fair 
lic'vever,  he  did  not  aeeoiiiiilish. 
J  hough  the  ilroskies  and  paveiiients  of  iMo.seow,’  he  says,  'are, 
1  iiossih  e,  more  e.Kecrahlo  than  tho.se  of  St.  Petershurgh,  and 
the  .stieets  far  e.ss  hand.some,  the  city  itself  is  mueh  more  in- 
tticstiiig  than  tlie  modern  metropolis.' 

'Jhe  journey  to  Nijni,  which  was  performed  ‘  in  a  eomfortahle, 
loom^,  dihgenee,  occupied  two  days  and  two  nights.  The  road 
IS  111  general  good,  hut  m  .some  jilaces  proved  sadly  treacherous. 
I  heie  was  little  to  yiuy  the  monotony  of  the  journey,  and  on  its 
tennination  much  difhculty  was  exiierienced  in  ohtoining  accom¬ 
modation.  Ihe  entertamment  ultimately  secured  was\scarcely 
Aiortli,  our  reailers  will  think,  the  trouhle  of  the  search. 

vvt* ‘ 'VC  found  a  kind  (iernian  merchant, 
who  (hicctcd  U.S  to  a  more  substantial  part  of  the  town,  where  we 

.  .timed  |.ossessiou  ol  a  small  diity  room,  in  which,  worn  out  with 
,,111,  wt  weie  glad  to  .s|iread  ourselves  and  our  baggage.  Here  our 

'  V..  iio^^-s  as.sailed  by  the  foulest  odours  that 

Ml  a  Kussian  even  could  imagine,  and  our  skins  tortured  by  more  iii- 

travcl'lei- ■*'  combined  e.vperiences  ijf  Kastern 

oul  l  ewer  recounted;  but  yet,  as  we  afterwards  discovered,  few 

CliomA’-^^^p  tj"'  fairof  Aijni 

a  tu.ded  hy  uinvanls  of  three  hundred  thou.sand  iHsiple.  It  is 
of  nl'ost  ‘'‘’"pori'ims  of  commerce,  and  presents  a  scene 

sanri  "f  rt":-'  j* 

Voloa  onV*  .1 -'r  of  tl'fi  Oka  and  the 

The^siil'ist  ini''  1"" T  constant  inundation  in  w'inter. 

is  aiT  iiKTed  i?  '"kahitod  hy  the  w'calthy  merchants, 

storied  hriel-  I*  parallel  street.s,  cornpo.sed  of  neat  two- 

houses  w  M  ”'?*■  for'iiing  the  shops  and  ware- 

teriniii'ot .  •*  protected  hy  covered  verandas.  Each  street 

es  a  one  end  in  a  pagoda,  indicating  the  Chinese 
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rpiartor ;  while  at  the  other  it  is  connected  with  a  square,  where 
the  tfovernor's  lioiise  and  ])ublic  offices  are  situated.' 

"J'he  w<H)den  huts  erected  for  the  occasion  were  tenanted  hy 
ra"^t‘d  'I'artars,  Tehouvasses,  Kirghees,  and  Calinucks,  besides 
the  ]>t*as:\ntrv  of  the  nei<^hbourhood,  who  supplied  the  fair  with 
])rovisions  and  fmits.  All  parties  are  intent  on  gain.  Mainnion 
is  the  one  deity  worshipped,  and  the  ardor  of  their  devotion  is 
proportioned  to  the  brief  period  allotted  to  its  exercise.  The  two 
rivers  Oka  and  Volga  were  covered  with  every  description  of  boat 
and  barge,  which  had  brought  from  distant  regions  the  various 
articles  for  which  they  were  famed.  The  confusion  that  pre- 
vaih‘d  is  indescribable,  and  there  were  not  wanting  manifold 
])roofs  of  the  degrading  serfdom  in  which  the  people  were  held. 
Mr.  Oliphant  says, — 


‘Our  abode  was  situated  in  a  suburb  on  the  op])osite  side  of  the 
river,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  bridge  of  boats  every  time 
we  wished  to  visit  the  fair ;  and  here  the  confusion  was  always  the 
greatest.  We  were  obliged  to  struggle  our  way,  if  on  foot,  amidst 
sheepskins,  greasy  enough  to  scent  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  thereby 
adding  to  the  store  of  tleas  with  which  we  had  started  from  our 
lodging.  Women,  with  waists  immediately  under  their  throats,  and 
pettii’oats  tucked  u})  to  their  knees,  tramped  it  gallantly  through  the 
mud,  and  made  better  progress  than  we  could.  X  Cossack  on  horse¬ 
back  rode  up  and  down  the  bridge  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order 
amid  the  droskies,  which,  heedless  of  the  rules  of  the  road,  dashed  in 
every  direction,  aj)parently  bent  uj)on  splashing  those  they  did  not  run 
over.  Drunken  men  continually  stumbled  against  us;  and  when  at 
last  we  reached  the  slough  on  the  opposite  side,  the  confusion  and 
hubbub  were  greater  than  ever.  The  mud  in  the  shallowest  parts  was 
at  h‘ast  two  feet  in  dejdh,  and  neiu*ly  everybody  waded  about  in  it 
witli  Russian  leather  jack-boots.  Numbers  of  small  shops  surrounded 
the  bespattered  })o])ulace,  while  a  few  miserable  attempts  at  shows 
only  proved  how  little  they  were  apj)reciated.  At  the  corners  of  the 
streets  running  into  this  ilelectable  hole  were  stationed  Cossacks,  who 
showered  blows  ujion  otfending  ^lujiks  or  })eiisants  with  their  heavy- 
lashed  whips,  without  regard  to  the  natui’e  of  the  olfence  or  the  size  of 
the  victim.  Turning  up  one  of  these  streets,  and  penetrating  farther 
into  the  lair,  other  scenes  and  pleasanter  forms  meet  the  eye.  The 
gay  dress  ot  the  Georgian  forms  a  j>leasing  contrast  to  the  everlasting 
sheipskin ;  and,  as  we  enter  the  shop  of  the  Tillis  merchant,  beauti- 
lully  embroidert‘d  slippers,  rich  table-covers,  and  the  finest  silks  are 
s]>read  out  temptingly  before  us ;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  our  pockets 
that  we  have  a  steppe  journey  in  prospect,  and  the  vision  of  sundiy 
custom-houses  alterwards.  In  the  next  shop  are  handsome  furs  and 
skins  pik‘d  in  every  available  corner,  and  the  owner  of  the  valuable  col¬ 
lection  stands  at  the  door,  his  Mowing  robe  and  dignitied  demeanour 
lH‘tt)kening  his  eastern  origin.  Aaron  was,  in  fact,  a  ihikharian  Jew, 
who  ilelighted  to  show  us  his  costly  wares,  even  though  there  was  no 
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fhiince  of  our  becoming  purchasers ;  and,  linally,  regaled  us  with 
almonds,  sjdit  peas,  and  raisins — flattered,  perha])s,  by  the  admiration 
we  expressed  at  the  l)elt  he  wore,  the  buckle  of  which,  eom])osed  of 
solid  silver,  w’as  set  with  tunjuoises.  Jhit  it  would  be  hoj)eless  to 
attem])t  a  deseri])tion  of  the  diflerent  merchants  and  sho])ket*})ers,  or  to 


(‘numerate  the  variety  of  articles  ex])osed  for  sale.’ — ]>}>.  28-25. 


Large  (]uantities  of  Sheffield  cutlery,  and  of  other  English 
goods,  w’ere  displayed,  and  the  price  at  which  they  s(dd  xvas  ninch 
low(*r  than  that  a.sked  at  St.  Petershnrgh,  wdiere  the  guild  dues 
and  the  rental  are  so  high  as  to  necessitate  a  cmisiderable  advance. 

‘  Foreign  goods  ai  e  to  be  ])rocnred  more  chea))ly  here  than  they 
can  he  at  a  seaport  seven  hundred  miles  nearer  the  country  from 
whence  they  come  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  manufactured 
articles  of  a  Russian  towm  some  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  are 
to  be  found  here  exposed  for  side  at  low  er  jn'icesthan  in  the  very 
town  where  they  have  been  produced — an  anomaly  which  is 
([uite  in  accordance  with  the  political  econcuny  of  the  country." 

Hiiving  at  length  satisfied  his  curiosity  at  Nijni,  our  author 
and  his  c(un])anion,  with  ‘no  small  satisfaction,"  embarked  on 
board  the  Volga  Steam  Navigation  Company"s  steam-tug  ‘  Sam¬ 
son."  His  satisfaction,  however,  w\as  greatly  diminished  by  the 
innumerable  delays  which  occurred,  some  of  which  were  refer¬ 
able  to  the  venal  practices  of  the  Russian  ]iolice,  and  others  to 
the  incredible  obstructions  with  which  the  navigation  of  the 
Volga  has  to  contend.  Mr.  Oliphant  concurs  with  all  previous 
travellers,  wdiether  English  or  continental,  in  charging  pecuniary 
corruption  on  the  w  hole  body  of  Russian  officials. 


‘  IVrba])s,’  be  says,  ‘the  most  serious  impediment  to  the  successful 
])roseeution  of  commercial  enterprise  in  Russia,  is  the  imjiossibility  of 
finding  vmplojitH  u])on  whose  honesty  any  reliance  can  he  plaei'd.  All 
Russians  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  cheating  their  government  that 
they  arc  unahle  to  divest  themselves  of  this  propensity  where  the 
pockets  of  ])rivate  individuals  are  concerned.  Nor  do  rank  or  station 
offer  any  guarantee,  since  greater  res])onsihilities  only  afford  greater 


facilities  for 


successful  ])eculation.’ — pp.  88,  80. 


A  curious  illustration  of  this,  as  also  of  the  despotic  character 
of  the  Russian  administration,  is  subsequently  given.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  01i])hant  s  first  visit  to  Sevastopol,  the  Emperor  was 
there  for  the  purj)ose  of  reviewing  the  troops,  which,  of  course, 
caused  much  excitement.  On  returning  thither  a  short  time 
afterw'ards,  one  great  change  was  noticed.  The  governor  had 
been  degraded  from  his  post,  and  was  employed  with  other 
convicts  on  the  public  works. 

‘  No  dilatory  trial  had  reduced  him  to  the  condition  in  wdiich  he 
now  appeared  hefore  the  inhabitants  of  his  late  government.  The  fiat 
had  gone  forth,  and  the  general  commanding  became  the  convict 
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I  was  ven'  anxious  to  discover  what  crime  liad  heen  deemed 
wortiiv  of  so  severe  a  |)unishment,  but  upon  no  two  occasions  was  tlie 
same  reason  assijj^ned,  so  it  was  very  clear  that  nobody  knew;  and  pro- 
bablv  no  one  found  it  more  diliieult  than  the  sutterer  himself  to  sinj^le 
out  the  particular  misdemeanour  for  which  he  was  disgraced.  The 
geiuM-al  opinion  smiKni  to  be  that  the  unfortunate  man  had  been  lulled 
into  security  in  his  remote  jirovince,  and  fancying  himself  unnoticed  in 
this  distant  corner  of  the  cmj)ire,  had  neglected  to  jmactise  that  eusto- 
inarv  caution,  in  the  a})])ropriation  of  his  bribes  and  other  perquisites, 
which  is  the  lirst  qualification  of  a  man  in  an  elevated  jiosition  in 
Kussia,  and  without  which  he  can  never  look  for  jiromotion  in  the  army, 
or  innke  a  successful  governor.  At  the  same  time,  the  exjienses 
attendant  iqum  this  latter  jiosition  are  generally  so  very  heavy  that  it 
doi*s  not  answer  to  be  too  timid  or  fastidious. 

‘  1  think  it  is  De  Custine  who  says  that  no  half-measures  in  plun¬ 
dering  will  do  here.  If  a  man  has  not,  during  the  time  of  his  bolding 
an  appointment,  sutliciently  enriched  himstdf  to  1)0  able  to  briln'  the 
iudgi‘s  who  try  him  for  his  dishonest  practices,  he  will  certainly  end  his 
days  in  SilnTia;  so  that,  if  the  fraud  has  notlxvn  extensive,  the  margin 
left  will  barely  remunerate  him  lor  bis  trouble  and  anxiety.  The  jiro- 

bability  is,  thatdeneral - had  calculated  upon  the  usual  court  of 

inquiry,  and  was  consequently  quite  uiqireparcd  for  the  decided  measures 
of  his  impiTial  master.’ — })p.  201,  2G5. 

^J’be  Tiiorals  of  the  peo])le  are  just  what,  from  such  sam])les, 
might  1m'  autici])atod.  The  CV.ar  is  evidently  intent  on  checking 
the  corrujition  which  ])revails  amongst  his  emjiloyes,  hut  the 
force  of  circumstances  is  too  great  even  for  his  iron  resolution, 
and  tin*  practices  condemned  are  in  keeping  with  the  honesty  of 
the  community.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The  fonn  of 
religion  which  ])revails  is  dolxised  to  the  last  degree.  Christianity 
e.xists  only  as  a  ty|)e  of  unmanly  superstition,  and  her  clergy  are 
amongst  the  most  ignorant  and  immoral  of  the  peopile.  Religious 
fn‘(‘dom  is  unknown  even  in  name.  Its  very  profession  is  scouted. 
Th(‘ie  is  no  pretence  of  anything  of  the  kind.  The  Creek  Church 
is  more  ]>uerile  than  the  papacy,  and  equally  intolerant.  The 
C’hristians  of  Turkey  enjoy  far  more  religious  liberty  than  the 
Church  of  Russia  allows  to  those  who  dissent  from  her  faith. 

‘  What  ever,’  says  Mr.  (Mi])haut,  ‘  may  be  the  morals  of  the  ])easautry 
in  remoti*  districts,  those  living  in  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  Volga 
iin*  more  (U'gradiHl  in  their  habits  than  any  other  peo])le  amongst  whom 
1  have  travi‘lk‘d;  and  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  disregard,  since  they 
have  m‘vt‘r  btvn  acquainted  with,  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life.  What 
WtU'r  result  can  indeed  be  ex|)c\*U‘d  from  a  system  by  which  the  upjier 
cla.^st's  an*  wealthy  in  ])roportion  to  the  number  of  serfs  ])ossessed  by 
each  proprii'tor Ihe  rapid  increase  ol  the  jiopulation  is  no  less  an 
object  with  the  ])rivate  serf-owner,  than  the  extensive  consumiition  of 
ardent  spirits  is  desiml  by  the  government.  Thus  each  vice  is  jirivi* 
leged  with  especial  patronage.  Marriages,  in  the  Russian  sense  of  the 
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torin,  are  cDiisiiinmatod  at  an  oarlv  aijfe,  and  aiv  arranj^ed  by  the  steward, 
without  eonsidtin^  the  ])arties — the  lonTs  ap])roval  alone  Indn^  nwes- 
sarv.  The  ])nee  oi’  a  1‘ainily  ranj^i's  from  .£125  to  £  tO.  Our  eaptain  had 
taken  Ids  wife  on  a  lease  of  five  years,  the  rent  for  that  term  ainonntinjif 
to  fifty  rubles,  with  the  ])riYih‘^e  of  renewal  at  the  expiration  of  it.’ — 
[>.  1)7. 

The  little  advance  yet  made  in  civilization  is  strikingly  evident 
in  the  absence  of  an  urban  j>o])nlation  thronghont  Russia.  The 
im)m's.sion  maile  by  St.  Petersburgh  and  ^loscowis  in  this  respect 
thoroughly  delusive.  They  are  anything  but  samples  of  the 
empire'.  The  magnitude  and  splendor  of  their  t'difices  deceive 
the  European  visitor  by  concealing  the  })overty  and  wretchedness 
which  generally  jirevail.  An  air  of  civilization  and  wealth  has 
betui  given  to  the  capitals  of  the  emjiire  which  contrasts  mourn¬ 
fully  with  the  scenes  that  are  divulged  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Beyond  all  precedents  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  the 
extnanes  of  civilization  and  barbarism  have  been  brought  to¬ 
gether.  Tliis  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind,  as  absolutely  netMlful  to  a 
right  a])])rcciation  of  the  country.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise 
where  the  political  institutions  of  a  pi'ojde  are  .such  as  prevail  in 
Russia.  Serfdom  is  universal,  and  the  ordinary  motives  to  the 
formation  of  towns  are  therefore  wanting.  Cities  have  ever  been 
the  birthjdace  and  nurseries  of  freedom.  Men  flock  together 
where  they  have  something  to  jirotect.  They  league  for  common 
defence.  Now'  this  motive  is  unknown  in  Russia,  and  we  are  not, 
therefore,  surprised  that  there  are  only  three  cities  whose  popu¬ 
lation  exceeds  one  huialred  thousand ;  four  ranking  above 
fifty  thousand;  and  eighteen  or  twenty  w'ith  a  ])opulation  of 
twenty-five  thousand.  The  official  reports  of  the  government 
show’  that  there  is  only  one  town  with  an  average  population  of 
seviMi  thousand  in  an  area  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  sipiare  miles. 
‘Tilt*  abstaice  of  any  market  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  ])ro- 
jai(*tor,  who  luis  no  facilities  for  transporting  his  grain  to  a  sea¬ 
port,  to  grow  more  than  is  sufficient  for  his  own  consumption; 
and  the  peasant  only  cultivates  land  enough  to  yield  the  produce 
retpiired  to  support  his  family.’ 

Mr.  Oliphant  left  the  ‘  Samson’  cat  Dubovka,  and  journeyed 
thence  by  land  through  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  of 
whose  aj)pearance  and  habits  interesting  information  is  given. 
Thest*  are  the  descendants  of  the  Calniuck  Tartars,  whom  they 
re.semble  in  their  migratory  tendencies.  Quitting  the  deserts  of 
Astrakhan,  and  crossing  over  the  vast  tracts  of  pasture  land 
which  extend  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Volga  into  Asia; 
their  tents  are  frequently  pitched  near  the  towns  on  the  western 
bank— 

‘Those  “  kyhitkas”  or  tents,’  says  our  traveller,  ‘consist  simply  of  a 
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framework  of  wood,  over  wliieh  felt  is  stretched,  while  a  circular  aper¬ 
ture  at  the  top  pves  eju*ess  to  the  smoke. 

‘  I  should  have  stopped  and  ])aid  a  visit  to  these  wanderers  iu  their 
own  habitations,  had  1  not  already  ins])ected  a  ])artv  of  them  in 
I)\dK)vka,  and  nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  their  whole 
apjH*aranee.  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kussian  em])ire  theCahnucks 
are  the  most  distinij^uished  by  ])eculiarity  of  leatures  and  manners ;  and 
certainlv  their  ra^^ed  tlowin^  robes,  bound  round  the  waist  with  a 
coarse  dirtv  scarf,  and  exjmsini^to  view  a  copj)er-coloured  chest,  tojLj^ether 
with  their  red  hoots  and  ilat  yellow  caj)s  trimmed  with  fur,  comjjleted  a 
wild  costume,  unlike  anything  to  he  met  with  in  less  remote  ])arts  of 
the  country.  Their  long  black  hair  hung  in  tliick  braids  on  each  side 
of  their  faces,  which  were  of  true  Mongolian  type;  and  it  was  ditlicult 
to  look  on  the  low  wide  noses,  high  cheek-hones,  and  long  narrow  eyes 
of  tlu*se  men,  and  yet  believe  that  they  were  inhabitants  ol*  Euro])e.  [ 
felt  trans])ort(*d  again  to  the  borders  of  Chinese  Tartary,  when*  I  had 
already  visitt‘d  a  race  s])rung  Irom  the  same  origin,  adherents  of  the 
same  iaith,  ami  ])rohahly,  to  some  extent,  s])eaking  the  same  language. 

‘  It  is  siimular  how  little  we  know  of  those  nomadic  hordes  inhabiting 
the  vast  steppes  of 'fai-tary  and  Thibet,  whose  only  real  allegiance  consists 
in  a  religious  veneration  for  the  sovereign  ])ontitfat  Hlassa.  Wandering 
over  the  deserts  whii'h  lorm  the  boundary  oi*  llussia  and  China,  they 
are  a  sort  of  eonnecting  link  between  the  two  greatest  cm})ires  in  the 
world,  as  tliev  become  at  pleasure  the  subjects  of  one  or  the  other. 

‘  Once  alri'ady  Irom  these  regions  have  barbarian  hosts  poured  forth, 
who,  swt‘eping  across  the  steppes  which  extend  from  the  base  ol*  the 
Cral  .Mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Cas])ian,  spread  themselves  far 
and  wide  ovta*  the  world  of  that  day.  We  had  crossed  the  very  track 
of  these  invaders ;  and  as  we  looked  U])on  their  successors,  eneam]»ing 
in  miserable  tents,  roving  over  arid  ])lains,  a  scattered  and  degraded 
race,  it  was  dillieult  to  eoneeive  that  they  could  he  the  ])recursors  of 
more  harharians,  destined  again  to  overrun  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
world ;  and  yet  it  is  not  long  since  the  first  Calmuek  invasion  took 
]»laee.’ — pp.  1  IB,  1 11. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Crdmuck 
Tartars  were  overcome  by  the  Russians;  but  in  the  winter  of 
17Ttl-71,  halt  a  million  of  the  tribe,  offended  by  the  despotic 
measures  of  Ckitherine  II.,  emigrated  to  China,  where,  from  the 
appearance  ot  those  he  saw,  ^Ir.  Oliphant  conjectures  that  an 
exchange  was  made  tor  the  better.  The  country  between  the 
\  olga  and  the  Don  is  extremely  dreary.  Nothing  was  seen  but 
an  occasitmal  bullockH\art  transporting  timber,  or  a  wild  Cossack, 
on  a  still  wdder-looking  horse.  The  road  seemed  carefully  to 
avoid  all  villages,  and  tlie  tew  huts  which  were  visible  in  the 
distanct*  were  scarcely  distinguishable  trom  the  hay-stacks  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  ‘  I  do  not  remember,^  says  our  tra¬ 
veller,  ‘  passing  a  rood  of  cultivation  until  we  reached  the  Don.' 

His  j)osting  experience  is  not  inviting,  as  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  show's: — 
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‘  And  now,  for  tlie  following  ni^ht  and  day,  our  journey  presents  one 
unwearied  inonotoiny;  one  undulation  is  as  like  another  as  are  the  post¬ 
stations  :  ‘generally,  on  arriving  at  one  of  these,  not  a  soul  is  to  be  seen 
--a  solitary  ehieken,  perehed  on  tlie  wheel  of  a  broken-down  cart,  is 
tlie  onlv  visible  si^n  of  life.  At  lenii^th,  after  sundry  inetfeetual  at¬ 
tempts  to  o])en  the  door  of  the  wooden  eabin,  a  slovenly  woman  looks 
out,  followecl  by  three  or  four  ra^g(*d  brats.  One  of  the  ehildren  im¬ 
mediately  (lisa])pt‘ars  uj)on  the  ste])])e,  r(‘turninij^  in  about  half  an  hour 
with  a  l>eardt‘d  sullen-looking  man,  who,  without  deigning  a  remark, 
mounts  one  of  the  last  team,  and  jj;allo])s  away  as  if  he  never  meant  to 
eome  baek  ;  ])resently,  however,  half-a-dozen  horses  are  seen  rattlintif  at 
full  speed  down  a  distant  slope,  followed  by  two  men — our  sidlen  friend 
and  his  sullen  Iriend,  whom  he  seems  to  have  picked  u])  somewhere 
with  the  horses.  Hy  this  time  our  yamsehik,  or  driver,  from  the  last 
place  has  succeeded  in  kK)sculni^  the  rope,  which  serves  as  a  pole-strap, 
and  which  has  hitherto  been  continually  brc'akinjj^  on  the  side  of  every 
hill  just  when  it  was  most  wantcil;  upon  the  last  occasion,  however,  he  has 
apparently  succeeded  in  gettiuL:;  it  into  a  mo.st  permanent  knot.  Mean¬ 
time  three  horses  are  selected  from  those  which  have  just  been  driven 
into  a  sort  of  kraal — the  work  of  harncssinijj  ht'^ins,  and  occujnes 
another  half-hour.  Xotwithstandinj^  all  the  ex])crienee  which  the 
driver  brinii^s  to  lu*ar  U])on  the  subject  of  the  ])ole-ropes,  they  ])rove  a 
dreadful  j)uzzle,  and  are  evidently  (piite  a  modern  and  hitherto  unseen 
invention. 

‘At  lenicth  every thinj^  is  ready,  ddie  last  driver  is  thrown  into 
ecstaeics  at  rceciviui'  a  vodka  of  fourpcnce,  after  havini^  driven  us 
iiftcen  miles ;  the  new  driver  is  no  less  enchanted  at  the  ]>rospect  of  a 
similar  ma^niliccnt  remuneration ;  while  the  orijj^inal  sidlen-lookin^ 
man,  who  has  been  cu^ajj^ed  inspectinjjf  and  writini;  on  our  j)adaroshna, 
emeri>;cs  with  a  ^rim  smile  on  his  count(*nau.ee,  and  charges  a  rubh',  by 
way  of  a  ti^ood  remnd  sun^,  for  the  next  tifteen  miles,  instead  of  the 
])roper  ])rice,  which  is  only  (dj^hty  copeks  (2s.  Sd.)  The  yamsehik 
then  mounts  the  box  in  hi^h  spirits,  and  after  having  thus  wasted  an 
hour  or  two  we  an'  oif  a^ain  ventre  a  terre,  down  one  pitch  and  up 
another,  re;xiii’dless  of  the  ditch  at  the  bottom,  over  which  the  carnage 
and  lu)rses  take  a  sort  of  llyin^  leap,  much  to  our  discomtiture.  Our 
delays,  however,  are  too  lon^  and  numerous  to  admit  of  any  remonstrance 
atlcctin^  our  speed,  and  the  yamsehik  continues  to  earn  his  vodka  by 
under^oini^  the  most  tremendous  exertion.  He  shouts,  and  curses,  and 
a])j)lauds,  and  whistles,  and  yells  without  eeasin*^,  nourishing  his  whip 
over  his  head,  by  way  of  a  hint  that  the  lash  may  eome  down,  which, 
however,  it  very  seldom  does ;  for  the  horses,  being  without  blinkers, 
invariably  take  the  hint,  and  seem  not  to  reipiire  much  pressing.  He 
is  a  ])ictures(|ue  figure  altogether,  this  Don  C'ossaek  yamsehik,  with  his 
huge  red  mustache,  the  ends  of  which  are  visible  ])r()truding  on  both 
sides  of  his  head,  as  we  sit  behind  him.  He  wears  a  grey  fur  cap,  and 
a  blue  tunic  reaching  halfway  to  the  knee,  bound  round  the  waist  with 
a  red  sash.  A  huge  ])air  of  jack-hoots,  into  which  liis  loose  trousers 
are  thnist,  eom])lete  a  costume  wdiieh,  though  not  altogether  unlike 
that  of’  the  ordinary  Kussian  peasant,  somehow'  inve.sts  the  wx'arer  w^ith 
N.  S. — VOL.  VH.  F 
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a  trreattT  dfjxrtv  of  in(le])en(lenee.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  he  has  jolted 
ns  to  the  end  of  our  sta^e,  where  tlie  same  delay  oeeurs,  and  tlie  same 
scene  is  re-enacted.  — ])])•  loz-ldi). 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  derivation  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
Tht‘v  are  prohahly  a  coin])ountl  race.  ^Ir.  Olipliant  favors  the 
notilm  of  a  Sclavonic  origin,  and  says  ‘  he  could  trace  nothing 
whatt‘ver  in  their  ])hvsiogonoiny  to  warrant  the  suj)])osition  ot  a 
Mongolian  descent.'  Only  one  sentiment  appears  to  be  universal 
amongst  them,  and  that  is  ‘  a  most  unmitigated  hatred  toward  the 
Russian.’  Mr.  Olipliant  disputes  their  re])uted  bravery: — 

‘The  (Circassians  have,’  he  says,  ‘  hy  dint  of  Impient  contact,  learnt 
to  (‘stiinatc  these  forinidahle  warriors  at  their  true  value,  and  hold  them 
in  almost  as  great  contem])t  as  they  do  the  ordinary  Unssian  soldier.' 
It  must  he  rememlu'riMl  that  in  those  cam])aigns  in  which  the  (’ossiwks 
have  distinguished  thmuselvi's,  it  was  only  by  contrast  with  other 
Russian  tri>o]>s;  and  it  is  rather  for  their  harharity  and  eruelty  in 
harassing  a  retreating  army  that  they  are  celebrated,  tlian  for  any 
satisfactory  displays  of  ri*al  valour.’ — p.  152. 


As  he  a]iproaches  the  Crimea,  our  author’s  narrative  increases 
in  inttu’est,  and  the  rc'ader  of  his  volume  will  be  rewarded  by 
information  as  valuable  as  it  is  novel.  From  the  Sea  of  Azov  his 
route  lav  through  tracks  of  wild  thvme,  where  large  flocks  of 
bustards  were  met  with,  who  manifested  the  utmo.st  unconcern 
at  his  ap]>roach,  ‘  merely  moving  aside  like  tame  jiigeons.’  After 
a  jourmw*  of  thirty-seven  hours,  during  wdiich  a  hundred  and 
twenty-tivti  mih's  w(‘re  accom])li.shed  with  the  siime  horses,  our 
author  arrived  at  Sim}»heropol,  the  new'  Russian  capital  of  the 
Crim(*a.  We  an‘  n(>t  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Tartar  driver 
‘  was  in  continual  ilanger  of  drop})ing  off  his  box,  fatigued  with 
hunting  along  his  team  through  two  consecutive  nights.’  The 
condition  of  travellers  in  such  a  state  of  society  is  sufficiently 
pitiable,  but  that  of  the  horses  is  much  more  so.  What  a  tale  of 
gritwances  might  they  put  forth  were  they  endow'ed  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  human  animal.  Simpheropol  a})])ears  to  have 
gaiiu'd  little  by  its  transference  to  Russim  The  eastern  mag- 
nitictaice  of  former  days  has  been  exchanged  ‘for  the  taw’dry  glitter 
of  .Muscovite  barbarism.’ 

Wo  pass  over  much  that  is  interesting  in  ^Ir.  Oliphant’s  de.scrip- 
tion  in  order  to  accom])any  him  to  Sevastopol,  the  naval  ar.'^enal 
ot  Russia,  on  the  lUack  Sea.  It  has  l)een  tlu‘  poliev,  as  it  is  the 
interest  ot  Russia,  tv)  circulate  exaggerated  reports  of  the  stnaigth 
ol  Si  vastopol.  ’1  ht‘  entrance  of  foreigners  is  prohibited,  but  our 
aiuhor  and  his  companion  resolved  to  bra the  dangers  of  detec¬ 
tion,  ami  were  favored  in  their  attem|)t  by  the  miserable  plight  to 
which  tludr  attire  lanl  hcvn  nMluced.  ‘A  thick  coatingof  grevMlust,’ 
Mr.  Olipliant  tells  us,  ‘  rendered  all  minor  differences  of  costume 
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iniporreptible;  aiul  ns  we  leant  back,  lialf  hidden  amongst  bnn- 
dles  of  liay,  with  onr  hats  slouched  over  luir  t‘vcs,  as  if  to  keep 
tlie  sun  ofr,  we  flattered  ourselves  tliat  we  looked  extremely  like 
phlegmatig  German  peasants  from  S(une  neighl)ouring  colony. 
Our  accom])lice  smoked  imperturbably  and  incessantly;  his 
frit'iid  occu])ie(l  himself  with  the  horses;  and  so,  utterly  regard¬ 
less  of  the  vigilant  sentimds,  we  passed  carelessly  into  the 
town,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  were  eating  ])eefstt‘aks  at 
tlu'  house  of  a  worthy  German,  who  was  delighted  to  receive 
us,  having  borne  with  the  utmost  firmness  the  scrutinising 
eyes  of  whole  regiments  of  conscientious  soldiers.’  Tiie  })opu- 
lation  of  SevastojKl,  including  military  and  marine,  is  about 
forty  thousaml.  Tiie  town  is,  in  fact,  a  large  garrison,  and 
has  an  imposing  a])|H‘arance  from  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
tht‘  government  building.s.  Manv  Russian  vessels  were  in  the 
harbour,  several  of  winch  are  represented  as  men'  bulks,  lunployed 
as  magazines  or  prison  ships.  They  are  said  to  be  Imilt  of  un- 
s<‘ason('d  timber,  and  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  service  aftia*  lying  for 
eight  or  ton  years  in  the  harbor  of  SevastojHd.  ‘This  n'sult  is 
chloilv  owing  to  inherent  decav,  and  in  some  degree  to  the 
ravages  of  a  wa)nn  that  abounds  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
1i‘hornoi  Rotcka,  a  stream  which,  traversing  the  valley  of  Inker- 
man,  falls  into  the  u])per  ]>art  of  the  main  harbour.’  The  use  of 
c(»p]>er  wamld  seem  to  be  a  simple  conective  of  this  evil,  and  we 
art*  therefore  much  inclined  to  Mr.  ( )li]>hant’s  o])inion  that  ‘a 
more  intimate  actpiaintance  with  the  real  state  of  matters  w  ould 
lead  out*  to  suspect  that  the  attacks  of  the  naval  are 

more  formidable  to  the  coffers  of  the  government  thiin  the 
attacks  of  this  w'orin.  dhe  rule  observed  in  this  dej)artment  of 
the  ])ublic  service  is  thus  de.scribed,  and  then^  is  gooil  reason  to 
believe*  that  the  accenmt  is  not  overcliarged : — 

I  h(*  w’ag(*s  of  the  seanu*n  are  so  low' — al)out  sixte«'n  nibl(‘s  a  yt'ar — 
that  it  is  not  unnatural  tiny  should  (h'sire  to  increase  so  niisei*,ihle  a 
Itittanee  by  any  means  in  their  ])ow'er.  The  conse(HU*nce  is,  that  from 
the  nu*mhi*rs  of  the  naval  hoard  to  tin*  hoys  that  lilow'  the  smith’s 
hcllows  in  the  dockyard,  everybody  shares  the  spoils  obtained  hv  an 
c*lah()rat(‘ly  devised  system  of  jilundcr  carrii‘(l  on  somewhat  in  this  waiy: 
-  .\  certain  quantity  of  well-seasoned  oak  being  reipiired,  goveiaiment 
issues  tenders  for  the  sujiiily  of  the  r(‘(pusite  amount.  A'^numher  of 
ciMitractors  submit  their  tenders  1;)  a  hoaiM  appointed  -‘or  tiie  purpose 
of  nreiving  them,  wdvo  arc  regulateil  in  their  choice  of  a  contiMetor,  not 
h\  till*  amount  of  his  tender,  i)ut  of  liis  bribe.  'Fhe  fortunate  individual 
selected  immediately  snlwontract.s  ujion  a  somewduit  similar  ]>rincijde. 
Arranging  to  he  su])])lied  w'ith  the  timber  for  half  the  amount  of  his 
tendi‘r,  the  suh-eontraetor  carries  on  the  g.anu*,  and  perhaps  the  eighth 
liuk  m  this  contracting  chain  is  the  man  w'ho,  for  an  ahsurdlv  low 
figure,  undi'rtakes  to  ])roduce  the  seasoned  wood.  His  a<>-ents  in  the 
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central  provinct's,  accordingly,  float  a  (piantity  of  ^ccn  ])ines  and  firs 
down  the  DnicfKT  and  15o^  to  Nicliolaclf,  which  are  duly  handed  u])  to 
the  hciul  contnu.*tor,  each  man  iiocketinj;  the  dilfercnce  between  his 
contract  and  that  of  his  nei^hhour.  ^Vhen  the  wood  is  jiroduced  hehire 
the  hoard  a])i>ointcd  to  inspect  it,  another  bribe  seasons'  it,  and  the 
p)verninent  after  ])ayinix  the  ]>riee  of  well-seasoned  oak,  is  surjirised 
that  the  l‘J()-iifun  ship,  of  which  it  has  been  built,  is  untit  for  service 
in  five  yi‘ars.’ — pp.  25(),  257. 

The  entrance  to  the  port  is  defeiuled  by  twelve  Imndred  pieces 
of  artillery,  wbicli,  however,  we  are  assured  could  not  be  dis¬ 
charged  ‘  without  bringing  down  the  rotten  batteries  upon  which 
they  are  placed.'  ‘  Of  one  fact,'  says  our  author,  ‘  there  was  no 
doubt,  that  however  well  fortified  may  be  the  ajiproaches  to 
Sevastopol  by  sea,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  jirevent  any 
nunduT  of  troo]»s  landing  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
in  one  of  the  six  convenient  bays  w  ith  which  the  coast,  as  far 
as  Oap(‘  Kherson,  is  indented,  and  marching  down  the  main 
street  (]irovided  they  were  strong  enough  to  defeat  any  militaiy 
force  that  mighf  be  o])})osed  to  them  in  the  0])en  fields),  sack  the 
tiovn,  and  burn  the  Heet/  Of  the  Russian  soldiery  Mr.  Oliphaiit 
s]H‘aks  in  most  dis])araging  terms,  and  facts  are  not  wanting  to 
sustain  him.  Referring  to  the  universid  peculation  of  officials,  he 


.says — 

‘  lyis  sc*arci‘ly  ])Ossible  to  ajiprehend  at  a  glance  the  full  elfeet  of  a 
]>roecss  so  ])aralyslug  to  the  thews  and  sinews  id*  war;  or  at  once  to 
realize  the  fact,  that  the  Hussian  army,  numerically  so  far  superior  to 
that  o\'  any  Kuropean  ]K)wer,  and  supjdied  irom  sources  which  apj)ear 
incxhaustihl(‘,  is  ri‘ally  in  a  most  inetlicient  condition,  and  scarcely 
worthy  ol’ that  exaggi‘rati*d  estimate  which  the  British  public  seem  to 
have  Ibrmed  oi*  'ts  cajiahilities.  It  is  not  u})on  the  ])lains  of  Krasna 
S(‘lo  or  \  osncscnsck,  amid  the  dazzling  glittiT  of  a  grand  field-dav  in 
the  Km])i‘ror’s  pri‘sence,  that  any  correct  notion  can  he  Ibrmed  of  the 
Itussian  army.  T'he  imjierial  jdaything  assumes  a  very  ditferent 
a]>])earance  in  the  remote  Cossack  guard-housi‘,  where  I  have  scarcely 
birn  able  to  recognise  the  .soldier  in  the  tattered  and  miserahly- 
cijuipped  being  before  me,  or  on  a  harassing  march,  or  in  the  presence 
of  an  indomitable  enemy.’ — p.  202. 


Wo  had  intended  to  say  something  respecting  Odessa  and  the 
commerce  w  itli  which  it  is  connected,  but  having  exceeded  our 
limits,  we  must  refrain  from  doing  so.  Ode.ssa  is  the  boast  of 
Muscovites.  Ihey  speak  ot  it  as  the  ‘  Russian  Florence,'  yet, 
strange  to  say,  w  ith  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  there 
is  no  other  conveyance  than  a  post  telega,  ‘which  is  infinitely 
more  barbarous  than  a  Cape  bullock-waggon.'  This  fact  .speaks 
volumes,  and  gives  credibility  to  the  worst  things  which  can  be 
said  of  Rus.sian  ci\nlization. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  ^Ir.  Oliphant’s  volume,  w^e  cannot  do 
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])etter  than  rocominond  onr  readers  to  obtain  and  peruse  it  for 
theinsLdves.  It  is  not  an  ephemeral  book,  ddiere  is  enough  ot 
j)ersonal  adventure  to  give  it  interest,  while  the  views  it  opens 
u}>  are  fraught  with  <leep  imj)ortauce,  and  m:iy  be  ailvau- 
tageously  studied  by  the  political  economist  and  philosopher. 


Akt.  VII. —  The  l)nf\n(j-np  of  the  Euphrates ;  or,  the  Doieufall  of 
I'urJiei/  prophet iealh/  cousidered.  By  .John  Aitou,  D.l).  London: 
ilall  A  t\).  lS5d. 


Tiikkk  is  one  ])as.sag('  of  Holy  Scripture,  penned  in  the  Isle  of 
Patmos,  to  which  men’s  attention  has  been  constantly  directed 
))y  ]H’ophetieal  writers  for  more  than  a  (quarter  of  a  century,  as 
actually  accomplishing  before  their  eyes;  which,  however,  still 
remains  to  be  fultilleil,  and,  what  is  more,  a})pears  not  likely  to 
be  fultilled,  yet  unless  England,  France,  and  Turkey  are  unable 
to  withstand  the  aggression  of  the  northern  autocrat.  We  refer, 
as  the  reader  has  j^robably  anticij)ated,  to  the  vision  of  the  Sixth 
lb‘o/,  which  was  ])oured  out  ‘outlie  groat  river  Eujdirates;’  upon 
which  its  ‘  water  was  dried  up,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the 
East  might  be  }>repared.’ 

Few  piTsons  who  have  looked  into  the  writings  of  our  recent 
])r(^phetical  (Expositors,  from  Faber  to  Elliot,  can  fail  to  have 
observed  the  importan(‘e  which  this  vial  occupies  in  their  variims 
schemes.  We  are  now  living,  it  is  contidently  stated,  under  this 
very  vial.  The  angel  has  already  })our(‘d  out  its  contents  upon 
the,  Urcid  Hirer,  ddie  waters  have  already,  to  a  consideralde 
(‘xtent,  dried  u]).  The  proc(‘ss  is  still  rapidly  going  on  ;  and  soon, 
very  soon,  the  Ottoman  empire  will  only  exist  in  the  page  of 
hi.storv ! 


The  ])resent  hostilities  on  the  Danube  and  the  Black  S(\a,  have 
served  to  only  increase  the  conviction,  that  the  days  (jf  Turkey 
are  numbered.  Pamphlets,  and  books  of  various  sizes,  have  rapidly 
issued  from  the  press,  pr(‘dicting  w  ith  the  most  ab.solute  certainty, 
Irom  the  apocalyptic  l>age,  the  issue  of  the  present  struggle: — 


;  The  doom  of 'rurkiy/  says  Dr.  Alton,  ‘is  scaled,  and  that  einj)irc 
wdl  soon  he  no  more,  liussia  may  advance  and  retire,  she  may  lay 
hold  ol‘  this  territory,  and  let  that  ])r(>vinee  go  for  a  wliile,  with  a  view 
to  t‘xhaiist  the  treasuries  of  Turkey,  and  to  induce  h(‘rto  send  herforee.s 
liome  to  her  own  Pashalites,  and  also  with  the  intention  of  rocking  the 
pesteni  Powers  asleep.  As  the  Bussian  troo})s,  in  their  jiresent  posi¬ 
tion,  mav  sulfer  from  marsh  fever, — the  store's  of  the  country  mav 
•come  exhausted, — winter  niins  may  convert  those  districts  into  path- 
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less  swamps,  and  neither  aJvanee  nor  attack  may  he  made  with  ellect, 
so  that  there  may  he,  in  the  meantime,  no  military  advantage  in  the 
oeenpatio!!  ol  the  prineipalilies.  Ihit  still  on  the  dial-plate  ot  heaven, 
the  pointing  ol  the  sliadow  lines  tells  us  that  the  fatal  term  of  1  urkey’s 
exist eno(‘  is  about  to  expire;  a!ul  that  the  year,  the  month,  the  day,  are 
at  hand  when  Kussia  will  overtlow  and  jniss  over.’ — }).  OD. 


Now,  we  candidly  allow  that  Turkey  may  not  be  a  match, 
single-hamled,  for  Kussia;  still  there  are  many  things  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  before  thus  jumjnng  at  the  conclusion,  that  tlie 
overthrow'  of  the  Ottoman  ])ow'er  must  necessarily  be  the  issue  of 
the  ]iresent  struggle.  As  w  e  have  remarked  elsewdiere,  the  pow  er  of 
Kussia  has  been  greatly  exaggerated;  and  the  resources  of  Turkey 
va.stly  underratetl.  Certain,  it  is,  that  the  latter  nation  is  not,  at 
])resent,  in  that  exhausted  and  enfeebled  condition,  which  ])ro- 
])hetical  writers  for  the  la.st  thirty  years  have  represented.  From 
Eton's  ‘  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,'  published  about  lifty  years 
back,  it  a])])ears  that  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  seventy  yciirs 
ago,  amounti‘-d  to  oF it  now  amounts  to  i.h),o0(),000. 
The  taxes,  too,  are  siiid  to  be  very  moderate,  and,  on  the  w  hole, 
fairly  ci^llecteil.  This  large  increase  dates  from  the  recent  reforms. 
In  1774,  Turkey  could  only  bring  into  tlie  field  142,000  men.  In 
the  Creek  war  the  largest  available  force  w'as  80,000  men,  and 
these,  with  the  exce})tion  of  the  Egyj)tians,  w’ere  mere  rabble.  In 
1 82!), Sultan  Mahmoud  |>ossessed  only  1  *>0,000  soldiers;  and  during 
the  w'arwith  Mehemet  Ali,  there  were  nevermore  than  70,000  in 
the  iield.  Now',  Abdul  ^ledjid  has  on  the  frontiers  no  less  than 
200,000  men  under  arms,  of  which  three-fourths  are  described  as 


regular  troops,  eipial,  if  not  superior  to  the  Kussiaiis.  This  does 
not  include  a  reserve  of  lot), 000  men  in  garrison.  This  is  surely 
very  tar  from  what  w'e  should  expect  had  Tiirkey  been  suffering, 
as  pn)phetical  writers  assure  us,  from  the  desolating  eftects  of  the 
sixtli  vial,  tor  the  last  tw’enty  or  thirty  years. 

The  opinion  recently  delivered  in  ])arliament,  by  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  this  view*.  ‘  I  do  not  at  all 


admit,  siiid  his  lordshi}),  ‘  that  the  Turkish  empire  is  in  the  state 
ot  deeply  represented  by  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobdeii). 
The  honourable  gentleman  is  wholly^  misinformed  as  to  the  state 
ot  Turkey  for  the  last  thirty  yeai's.  1  assert  it  without  the  fear 
ot  contradiction,  that  Turkey',  so  far  from  having  gone  back, 
w’ithin  the  last  thirty'  vears,  has  made  greater  progress,  in  every 
])o,ssible  w'ay',  than  perhaps  was  ever  made  by  any^  other  country, 
during  the  same  })eriod.  Compare  the  condition  of  Turkey  now 
with  what  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  either  with 
regard  to  the  system  ot  government  as  bearing  upon  the  interests 
ol  the  inhabitants,  the  state  of  the  army  and  navy%  the  adminstra- 
tion  ol  justice,  the  condition  ol  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
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commerce,  or  religious  toleration, — I  venture  to  say  that  in  all 
these  respects  Turkey  has  made  immense  progress  during  the 
period  J  liave  mentioned.  So  far  from  talking  of  Turkey  jus  a 
dead  body,  an  exjjiring  body,  or  something  which  cannot  be  kept 
alive,  1  am  satisfied  that,  if  you  will  only  keep  out  of  it  those 
who  want  to  go  into  it,  if  you  will  only  leave  those  who  are  in  it 
to  deal  with  it  in  the  wjiy  in  which  they  are  now  dealing  with 
it,  there  are  countries  in  Europi‘  that  are  in  much  more  djinger  of 
siKhhai  dissolution  from  internal  causes  tlian  Turkey.  Turkey, 
it  is  certjiin,  luis  no  Pokind,  and  no  Siberia.' 

If  the  jd)ov'e  be  a  correct  estimate  of  the  actual  state  of  parties, 
it  would  be  jit  least  a  very  uncertain  thing,  what  might  be  the 
issue  of  the  })resent  wjir,  especially  if  Turkey  be  assisti‘d  by  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  Still,  if  it  be  true,  as  prophetical  writers  jxllege, 
that  the  sixth  vkd  is  alrejidy  poured  out  on  the  tigunitive 
Euj>hrates,  jin  additional,  and  most  imporbint  consideration,  is 
brought  to  bt;aru})on  the  (piestiou.  And,  in  this  cjise,  we  do  not 
liesitate  for  a  monieiit  to  say,  that  the  doom  of  Turkey  is  fixed. 
The  invading  armies  will  overcome  Jill  rtisistance,  and  the  llussian 
autocrat  will  ])hint  his  sUindard,  as  he  has  vowed  he  will  do, 
within  the  walls  of  Constantino])le. 

We  propose,  then,  briefly  to  inquire  on  what  grounds  this 
o])inion  has  been  jirrived  at,  and  Jit  the  same  time  to  ascertain 
whether  there  jire  not  some  reasons  for  believing  tluit  it  is  a 
mistjike.  The  subject  is  not,  like  many  other  ])rophetical  (pies- 
tions,  one  of  mere  speculative  curiosity,  but  one  of  practical 
importance.  If  Turkey  be  inde(‘d  the  power  denoted  by  the 
figurative  Euphrates,  and  if  the  point  of  time  where  we  now  stand, 
is  between  the  efiiision  of  the  sixth  Jind  last  the  vials,  then 
is  the  project  that  Enghind  should  join  Erance  in  offering  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  northern  aggressor  not  only  futile  but  impious ;  it 
is  nothing  short  of  ;in  attempt  to  withstjuid  the  decrees  of  hejivtui, 
jind  to  drive  back,  by  our  fleets  Jind  armies,  the  Ji])pointed  minister 
of  divine  wrath. 


So  far  Jis  regards  the  apjdication  of  the  sixth  vial  to  the 
Ottoman  })ower,  it  must  in  jdl  fairness  be  jidmitted  tluit  pro[)he- 
tical  ^^Titers  luive  Ji  strong  case.  If  a  maj)  of  the  Turkish  empire 
be  s]>re;id  out  before  the  eye,  Ji  single  glance  will  suffice  to  show 
the  observer  that  ‘the  great  river  Eiqdirates’  rolls  its  mighty 
waters  right  through  the  central  jKirts  of  that  once  formidable 
kingdom.  It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  outset,  tluit  tliis  symbol 
of  the  sixth  vial  is  by  no  means  an  unsuitable  one  to  set  forth 
the  ])opulation,  or  resources,  or  strength  of  Turkey. 

^lede,  the  father  of  modem  j)ro])hetical  iiiterprebition,  a  century 
and  a  half  jigo,  thus  expressed  himself  on  this  subject : — ‘  What, 
then,  shall  we  say  that  this  Eujih rates,  whose  waters  are  to  be 
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(lrie<l  up,  is  ?  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  Ottoman  empire  which 
will  then  (just  previously  to  tlie  drying  up  of  the  waters)  he  the 
only  harrier  to  these  new  enemies  frmn  the  east,  and  the  defence 
of  the  heast  on  that  side/  (Mede’s  Works,  folio,  j).  529.)  About 
the  same  time,  Fleming,  whose  name  has  recently  hecoine 
famous,  wrote  as  follows  : — ‘  The  sixth  vial  will  he  poured  on 
the  Mahomniedan  Antichrist,  as  the  former  was  on  the  Papacy ; 
and,  seeing  the  sixth  trumpet  brought  the  Turks  Irom  heyoinl 
the  Euphrates,  from  thr  rrosHhv/  of  which  thinj  date  their  risCj 
this  sixth  vial  dries  up  their  waves,  and  exhausts  their  ])ower, 
i\s  the  means  and  way  to  ])re])are  and  dispose  the  eastern  kings 
and  kingdoms  to  renounce  their  Heathenish  and  Mahomniedan 
en'ors,  in  or<ler  to  their  receiving  and  embracing  Christianity/ 
(‘  Pise  and  Fall  of  the  Pa]>acy,'  ]>.  54.  184().) 

Put  the  most  satisfactory  (piotation  on  this  subject  is  a  passage 
from  Scripture,  in  which  the  ^irophet,  foretelling  the  invasion  of 
dudea  by  the  Assyrians,  makes  the  phraie^  the  symbol  of 
that  ]»eople  and  their  king.  ‘Now,  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord 
bringeth  u])  upon  them  the  waters  of  THE  RIVER,  strong  and 
many,  even  the  King  of  As.syria,  and  he  shall  come  up  over  all 
his  channels,  and  go  over  all  his  banks.'  (Isa.  viii.  7.) 

The  opinion  that  the  Euphrates  denotes  Turkey  is  strengthened 
by  the  consideration,  tluit  the  same  symbol,  in  the  sixth 
trumpet,  has,  by  general  consent,  been  interpreted  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  jK>wer.  It  has  long  been  observed  by  commentators  that  a 
striking  analogy  exists  between  the  trumpets  and  the  vials,  as 
regards  the  subjects  ;  so  that,  whatever  is  affected  by  the  blast 
of  any  particular  fruw}>ei,  is  also  the  object  against  which  its 
corrt‘sponding  ri(d  is  directed.  Now,  it  so  haj)p(*ns  that  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  in  which  a  nearer  a])j)roach  to 
ju'rtoct  unanimity  of  judgment  has  prevailed  amongst  recent  expo¬ 
sitors  than  in  reference  to  the  sixth  trumpet.  All  the  writers  on 
pro])hecy,  almost,  that  can  be  named,  from  the  sixteenth  century 
downward,  agree  in  a])plying  it  to  the  coinjuest  of  Constantinojde 
and  overthrow  of  the  eastern  empire  by  the  Turks.  We  are, 
therefore,  justified,  according  to  the  analogy  between  the  trum- 
]iets  and  vials,  in  ]>ronouncing  the.Turks  to  be  the  power  denoted 
by  ‘  the  great  river  Euphrates.' 

Put,  whilst  candidly  admitting  the  correctness  of  that  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  symbol  of  the  sixth  vial  which  a))plies  it  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  we,  nevertheless,  demur  to  the  conclusion  drawn 
flume,  that  that  nation  is  now  suffering  from  the  results  of  its 
effusion.  In  ]>oint  of  fact,  we  do  not  believe  the  vial  is  yet 
jxnired  out.  Nay,  more,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  of  those 

scvc)}  lost  plofjiirs  are  yet  inflicted.  And  if  the  reader  will 
favour  us  with  his  attention,  we  think  it  will  be  easy  to  show 
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tliat  tlie  opinion,  that  tho  ettusion  ot  tlie  vials  has  alre<ady  coin- 
n\t‘iK*(‘(l,  is  not  only  O])posed  to  the  \vln>le  tenor  ot  the  Aj)ocalypse, 
and  the  very  ])rinciples  of  the  oominentators  who  advocate  it, 
hut  is  also  at  variance  with  undoubted  matters  of  fact. 

To  (‘Very  thoughtful  reader  of  the  A})ocalypst*,  it  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  oiu‘  L^reat  subject  of  that  wondrous  bo()k  is  the 
joint  reis'ii,  for  a  s)>ecitied  time,  of  two  symbolical  wild  beasts, 
with  their  tremendous  overthrow  at  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
'^rhe  one  is  usually  taken  to  denote  J)esiH)tism;  as  it  has 

dovtdoped  itself  in  Europe  from  the  sixth  (amtury.  The  other, 
Kcvloilnstlcid  J)(',si)<}flsmy  especially  that  of  the  Romish  (dmrch. 
It  is  true  that  other  imjmrtaut  toj>ics  are  introduced,  and  not 
infrecjuently  oecu])y  a  coiisid(Tabh‘  sjKiee  ;  but  this  is  solely  on 
account  of  their  n'latiou  to  the  one  ^reat  subject  of  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  }>age,  and  for  the  pur])ose  of  illustratincj  more  fully  the 
character  of  the  two  haidino  actors  in  that  miiilitv  drama. 

Now,  the  ])(Tiod  duriiiii^  which  these  two  antichristian  powers 
— .staadar  and  spiritual — bear  sway  over  Europe,  termed  a  ‘time, 
times,  and  half  a  time,'  is  everyw  here  represented  in  the  A})oca- 
lyj>se  as  the  hour  of  darkness, — the  era  of  o])pia‘ssion  and  violence, 
]H‘rs(‘cution  and  crime.  The  first  beast — the  ten  confederate 
kiuL^doms  of  Euro])e — enjoys  a  period  of  uniuterru|)ted  success  and 
])ros}KTity  for  years,  ‘  blaspheming  God  and  his  talxunacle 

and  them  that  dwell  in  Heaven,'  ‘leading  into  captivity,  or  kill¬ 
ing  with  the  swmrd,'  all  that  oppose  his  will,  and  ‘  shedding  the 
blood  of  saints  and  of  ju’ophets,'  wdiile  God  stands  by  as  though 
unable  or  uiiwillimg  to  save. 

During  the  same  period,  the  second  or  ecclesiastical  be^ast — 
the  worthy  colleague  of  the  first — (^xercis(*s  the  same  tyranny  in 
s])iritual  matters  as  the  civil  j)ow'er  does  in  secular — corrupting 
Ghristianity  into  a  comjudsory  system  of  superstition,  idolatry, 
and  crime,  that  impoverishes  and  destroys  its  votaries,  w'hilst  it 
(‘iiriches  and  deifi(‘s  its  ])riests.  It  is  rt‘])resented  as  joining  the 
first  beast  in  its  ruthless  war  against  God’s  p(M)ple,  and  is  said  to 
be  ‘drunk  wdth  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  with  the  blood  of  tlie 
luartvrs  of  Jesus.' 

^Vith  the  view  of  illustrating  more  clearly  and  fully  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  two  antichristian  jiowers,  the  fortunes  of  the 
church  of  God,  during  this  disastrous  period,  are  represented 
under  two  different  symbols.  In  one,  wo  find  her  exhibited  as 
Ga  W’oinan  clothed  w  ith  the  sun,  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and 
a  crown  of  twelve  stars  upon  her  head,'  nourished  by  the  ])rovi- 
dence  of  God  in  the  wilderness,  during  ‘  the  time,  times,  and  half 
a  time'  that  the  two  wild  beasts  bear  sway  in  the  earth.'  In  tho 
f>ther,  ior  the  ]>urpose  of  exhibiting  them  in  their  character  of 
b(*aring  a  ceaseless  but  ineffectual  testimony  against  these  tyran- 
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iiiwil  and  bloodthirsty  systems,  thepeoide  of  God  are  represented 
as  tivo  the  one  denoting  the  line  ot  individuals  who 

have  boldly  protested  against  the  usurpations  and  crimes  of  the 
civil  (h‘S})oUsms  of  Europe,  the  other  the  noble  army  of  confessors 
who  have  st‘aled  by  their  blood  their  testimony  against  ‘  Babylon 
the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  in  the  earth/ 
d'hese  two  witnesses  ot  God  are  siiid  to  ‘prophesy  in  sackclotl/ 
during  the  whole  ])eriod  ol  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  }>rophetical 
days,  to  intimate  tliti  gloomy  and  distressing  character  ot  the 
times  in  which  they  live.  At  the  close  of  this,  the  beast  that 
aseendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  ])it,  i.e.,  the  ten-horned  beast, 
makes  war  against  and  kills  them,  and,  not  satisfied  with  their 
ilestniction,  vents  his  implacable  rage  upon  their  liteless  and 
unburied  remains. 

d'hus  we  see,  beyond  all  contradiction,  the  period  of  tln^  twelve 
humlr<‘d  and  sixty  days  is  the  era,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  tierce 
and  bh)ody  reign  of  the  two  antichristian  monsters  of  the  A])oea- 
lypse — civil  and  ecclesiastical  des})otisin  ;  and,  on  the  other,  of 
the  dt‘pressed  and  p(‘rsecuted  state  of  the  true  church  of  God, 
umha*  the  two-fold  aspect  of  the  woman  hidden  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  the  witnesses  projdiesyiiig  in  sackcloth  for  a  time,  and 
finally  slain.  It  is,  in  short,  the  hour  of  gloom  and  woe,  of 
tyranny  and  ])erseeution.  It  is  the  dark  millemiiuin  of  all  that 
is  evil  and  terrible  in  man — the  period  during  which  a  licence 
has  been  granted  to  evil  spirits  to  fill  earth  with  the  practices  of 
hell  ! 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  state  of  things  is  that  which  suc- 
1‘eeds  at  the  ex[)iration  of  the  ‘  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,’  when 
tht‘  sevcaith  trumpet  utters  its  welcome  blast.  Then  ‘the 
jutlgineiit  sits,  and  the  dominion  of  the  beast  is  taken  away,  to 
consume  and  destroy  it  unto  the  end.’  Then  the  church  cpiits 
her  hi(ling-[)lace,  and  fearlessly  stands  forth  as  the  sun-clothed 
Woman  ot  the  ApocalyjKse.  Then  the  saints  of  God,  hitherto 
delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  })apal  horn,  are  set  free  from  his 
bloody  grasp.  Then  the  two  witnesses,  suddenly  restored  to  life, 
asei  iid  to  heaven  in  the  sight  of  their  enemies,  to  signify  their 
sudden  exaltation  to  honour,  dignity,  and  power.  Lastly,  the 
commission  is  given  to  the  seven  angels  to  go  forth  and  })our  the 
vials  ol  Gods  wrath  uiK)n  the  eaith;  under  the  last  of  which 
‘  the  beast  is  taken,  and  with  him  the  false  prophet  that  wrought 
miracles  betore  him  and  ‘  these  both  are  cast  alive  into  a  lake 
of  tire  burning  with  brimstone.’ 

Such,  then,  being  the  very  marked  and  w^ell-defiiied  charac- 
ftM'isties  ot  these  two  opp(»site  enis,  let  the  reader  put  the  ipies- 
tioii  ti»  himselt,  ‘To  which  of  these  two  periods  is  the  ])resent 
sUite  ot  things  in  Europe  to  be  assigned  ^  Are  we  livin'*’  in  the 
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twelve  liuiulred  and  sixty  days,  tlic  time  during  wliicli  tlie  two 
antichristian  wild  heiusts  have  power  given  them  ‘  to  practise  ? 
Or  hius  this  dark  and  dreiiry  period  j>assed  away,  and  given  place 
to  the  bright  and  glorious  era  of  the  st'venth  trumpet  f 

If  we  ask  modern  prophetical  writers,  they  will  tell  us  the 
latter  is  the  cas(‘.  The  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  ot  gloom 
and  suderini^  have  loni;  since  <»onc  ])V.  The  French  Rt ‘volution, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  the  ])eriod  of  the  sounding  oi 
the  seventh  trumpet.  The  first  fire  vials  were  tlien  ])oure<l  in 
quick  succession  upon  Franceand  the  other  continental  kingdoms. 
And  we,  in  our  own  times,  are  witnessing  the  etiects  of  the  etfu- 
sion  t)f  the  siaih,  in  the  gradiud  dticay  and  approaching  extinction 
of  the  Ottoman  |)ower. 

The  b(‘st  answer  which  can  be  made  to  these  and  similar 
stati‘ments,  so  current  in  the  ])resent  day,  is  not  by  entering  upon 
a  long  and  doubtful  course  of  pro|)hetical  argumentation,  but, 
siinjdy,  by  ])ointing  to  the  ]>resent  condition  of  Furo]>e,  and  ask¬ 
ing,  ‘  Which  of  the  two  perioils  de^es  the  state  of  its  various 
kingdoms  in  the  ]nvsent  day  best  agree  with,  the  era  of  darkness 
and  woe,  superstition  and  tyranny,  or  that  of  light  and  joy,  reli¬ 
gion  and  liberty  V 

Is  it  not  notorious,  then,  that  now,  in  the  boasted  nineteenth 
century,  in  s])ite  of  ^  the  inarch  of  intellect,'  and  the  progress  of 
lil>eral  ]n*inci])les  and  religious  freedom,  in  some  quarters, 
Europe,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Vistula,  is  tilled  with  the  groans 
of  the  o]>j)ressed  and  the  cries  of  the  |)ersecuted  ?  France,  Naples, 
Venice,  d'uscany,  Rome,  Austria,  Germany,  and  S])ain,  exhibit, 
at  the  present  time,  not  such  a  state  of  things,  political  and  reli¬ 
gious,  as  to  indicate  the  downfall  of  po})ery  and  civil  despotism 
as  alrt‘ady  past ;  but  the  continued  ])re valence  of  those  wicked 
ainl  destructive  systems  in  more  than  their  wonted  malignity. 

In  France,  the  theatre  of  three  successive  revolutions,  all 
jxditical,  all  religious,  all  social  liberty  is  at  an  end  ;  and  the 
whole  kingdom  groans  under  a  more  rigid  and  mereik  ss  dr'spo- 
tism  than  it  has  ever  yet  experienced.  In  Naples  a  Bourbon 
rules  who  has  forsworn  his  oath,  destroyed  the  charter,  and 
aboli.shed  the  chambers  and  the  constitution.  Lombardy  has 
fallen  under  the  power  of  Austiiii.  Venice  has  succumljed  to 
the  same  despotic  rule,  and  Austrian  troojis  now  occut)y  the  gar¬ 
risons  of  Tu.scany.  Rome  Inus  again  been  forced,  at  the  point  of 


ment,  tor  the  chambers  of  Brus.sia  cannot  wdth  any  truth  be  styled 
a  tree  assembly.  Hungary  has  lost  its  national  existence;  its 
very  constitution  is  abolished.  Sicily,  too,  is  again  trampled 


tlie  bayonet,  to  tiike  back  its  fugitive  Pope,  and  the  ca]>ital  of  the 
Ga‘s;irs  is  garrisoned  by  an  imperial  French  force.  Germany  n 
without  a  liee  ]>ress,  and,  it  may  l)e  said,  without  a  free  ])arlia 
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under  foot  bv  its  op])ressor.  In  a  word,  from  north  to  south, 
witli  tlie  t‘Xception  ot  llol^iuni,  Holland,  and  Sardinia,  continental 
KiirojM'  now  lies  prostrate  beneath  a  despotism  so  rigiil  as  to 
tempt  one  almost  tt)  lM.‘li^‘ve  tliat  the  dial  of  time  had  gone  back, 
and  that  we  wenHast  hastening  into  a  second  period  ot  medieval 


darkn»*ss. 

Surely  none  but  those  who  have  a  favourite  hypothesis  to  up- 
hohl  would  venture,  in  the  face  of  these  tacts,  to  say  that  the 
twelve  hundnnl  and  sixty  days,  the  period  of  tyranny  and  mis¬ 
rule,  had  ])assed  away.  Still  less  that  the  seventh  trum])et  had 
sound(‘d,  Ciod  has  '  taken  to  him  his  great  ])Ower  and  reigned,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdom  ot  Christ.' 

Such,  ahis,  is  the  jiolitical  state  of  Europi' ;  and  if  w^e  consider 
it  in  its  religious  as])(‘ct,  what  do  we  ludiold  ?  Is  it  not  well 
known  that  a  rt'aetion  has  taken  ])lace  in  the  fortunes  ot  the 
papacy  ;  and  that  the  exerti(ms  of  the  ])ropagandist  party  are  at 
haigth  to  Siuue  exttuit  succe.ssful  ?  We  are  far  from  listening  to 
all  tlie  songs  of  triumph  which  are  now  issuing  from  the  Romish 
cam]».  We  do  not  cn^dit  a  tithe  of  what  its  advocates  proclaim. 
Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  })rospects  of  Rome  are  vastly 
mon‘  encouraging  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  half  centiir}'. 
In  Franci‘,  the  priests  have  well  nigh  ])ut  down  protestantism, 
and  got  into  tlu‘ir  own  hands  the  universities  and  the  schools.  In 
Jkd  gium  and  Holiand,  jiopery  is  decidedly  on  the  increase.  In 
(hTinany,  rationalism  Inis  almost  demolished  protestantism  ;  and 
tin*  Komish  Church  is  fast  regaining  its  long-lost  inheritance.  In 
Austria  and  Spain,  ]>op(‘rv  is  still  dominant  and  powerful ;  and 
even  England,  we  must  allow,  presents  a  gratifying  prospect  to  a 
])apist. 

Strange  state  of  things  this,  if  the  ‘  time,  times,  and  lialf  a  time,' 
the  niglit  of  pa]>al  sujuTstition  and  ])riestcraft,  has  passed  away! 
Marvellous  contrast,  this,  to  what  might  have  been  expected  at 
the  close  of  tlie  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  when  the  woman 
was  to  (‘merge  from  the  wildernes.s,  the  two  witnesses  against  civil 
and  rtdigions  tyranny  ascend  to  the  political  heaven,  the  seventh 
trump(‘t  usluT  in  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
s(‘ven  vials  ot  divine  wrath  be  poured  out  in  c 
to  *  (h'stroy  them  that  dt^strov  the  earth.' 

It  must,  then,  be  admitted  that  modem  prophetical  writers,  in 
tin*  midst  ot  much  that  is  sound  and  valuable  in  their  expositions, 
havt*  committed  an  egregious  error.  They  have  failed  to  read 
arigdit  the  sigms  of  the  times.  They  have  confounded  together  two 
p(*iiods,  as  ditler(‘ntas  light  is  trom  darkness.  Thev  have  given 
(^ut  that  tin?  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  davs  were  past,  whilst 
Euro]H'  is  still  enveloped  in  papal  gloom ;  and  have  assigned  to 


luick  succession, 
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the  glorious  ora  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  a  tyranny  less  tolerable 
than  that  of  the  worst  of  the  dark  ages. 

It  is  ojisv  to  trace  the  source  of  this  grievous  mistake  to  the 
im])ressi()n  ])ro(luced  on  men's  minds  l)y  the  results  of  the  first 
French  Revolution.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  events  which 
followed  that  tremendous  outbreak  of  the  popular  will  bore  some 
analojrv  to  those  which  are  to  succeed  the  close  of  the  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  days,  and  were  calculated  to  excite  the  expec¬ 
tation  so  generally  indidged  that  a  new  and  brighter  era  was 
fast  dawning  upon  this  benighted  world.  Besides  imparting  free 
constitutions  to  many  of  the  European  states,  and  in  other  ways 
advancing  the  interests  of  civil  freedom,  it  was  followed  by  reli¬ 
gious  benefits  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable.  Shortly  after  the 
revolution  broke  out,  a  great  revival  of  the  evangelic  and  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  took  place  in  England.  Various  societies  wxu'e 
formed  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scri])turesand  the  spread  of  the 
Gosptd.  Missions  w'ere  set  on  foot  forthe  conversion  of  the  heathen 
in  most  parts  of  the  wa^rld — India,  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  the 
South  Sea,  and  Greenland,  .^lany  parts  of  Europe,  sunk  in  ])apal 
gloom  and  superstition,  were  set  o])en  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gos]>el.  These  and  similar  beneficial  results  were  undoubtedly 
fitted  to  impress  men's  minds  wdth  the  conviction  that  the  dark 
millennium  of  despotism  and  priestcraft  had  ])assed  aw'ay,  and  that 
the  long-expected  era  of  justice  and  truth,  liberty  and  righteous- 
ness.was  about  to  arise  u])on  the  earth.  N  ow',  howxwer,  that  we  have 
lived  to  see  our  fondest  hopes  frustrated  ;  that  we  have  witnessed 
these  glorious  inihiences  to  a  great  degree  s})end  themselves  ; 
that,  for  a  lengthened  period,  a  reaction  in  every  part  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  has  taken  ])lace,  it  were  worse  than  folly  to  suppose  that 
the  French  Rt‘volution  of  171)3  was  the  death-knell  of  popery 
and  despotism,  and  the  harbinger  of  religion  and  freedom  to 
mankind.  Surveying,  as  w’^e  do,  the  results  of  that  tremendous 
convulsion  from  the  vantage-ground  of  history,  we  at  once  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  wanted  d(‘])th  and  stability,  permanence  and  ])ro- 
gress.  It  resembled  tlu^  meteor  that  shoots  .across  the  sky, 
rather  than  the  ‘  shining  light,  that  sliineth  more  and  more,  unto 
the  perfect  day.' 

We  c.annot  but  regard  it  as  a  striking  ]>roof  of  the  justness  of 
our  conclusion  .as  to  the  no n-fer mi  nation  of  the  twxdve  hundred 
and  sixty  days,  th.at  the  terrible  revolutions  on  the  continent,  in 
1818,  were  so  spetalily  (juelled,  and,  at  the  present  moment,  have 
scarcely  left  behind  a  tr.ace  of  their  existence.  Who  can  forget 
the  violent  upheaving  of  the  whole  European  continent,  as  with 
the  throes  of  a  mighty  earthquake,  such  as  the  Apoc.alypse  pre¬ 
dicts?  The  shock  was  first  felt  in  France,  towanls  the  close  of 
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Fe>)niar\\  and,  before  a  month  had  elapstnl,  its  effects  were  com- 
inuiii«  atod  to  the  whoI(‘ of  Europe;  and  the  governments,  and 
laws,  and  armies,  which  had  l)orne  sway  for  more  than  a  thou- 
s«'ind  years,  were  suddenly  s^wept  away  like  chaff  before  the 
wind  !  In  Fnince,  a  republic  w'as  estal)lished,  and  all  trace  of 
the  kinirly  power  effaced  by  the  popular  will ;  whilst  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  the  country  once  mort*  enjoyed  full  Iil)erty  of  worship. 
In  Italy,  the  revolution  obligeil  the  ruling  princes  to  grant  free 
constitutions  and  free  parliaments  to  their  dissjitistied  subjects. 
It  moved  Lombardy  to  cast  off  the  iron  yoke  of  Austria,  and  re¬ 
stored  the  oppre.ssed  Waldenses  to  an  ecpiality  in  civil  and  reli- 
gu)us  rights  with  their  fellow-countrymen.  In  the  various  elec¬ 
torates  on  the  Rhine,  large  popular  concessions  were  made  by  the 
territi«Ml  nilers  t(^  their  subjects.  '  In  IVussia,  the  ])eople  pre- 
vaih'd  over  the  monarch,  and  obtained,  after  a  brief  delay,  aU 
that  tht'V  demanded.  It  imparted  a  free  constitution  ami  reli- 
irious  frt‘edom  to  Bavaria.  It  was  followed  by  similarly  beneficial 
results  in  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Hanover.  Wliilst  in 
Austria — tlui  very  stronghold  of  bluropean  des])otism  and  priest¬ 
craft — the  tidiest  civil  and  religious  liberty  w’as  guaranteed  by 
the  astoni.shcd  monarch.  Can  we  wonder  that,  at  the  time  men 
thougiit.  that  this  was  indeed  the  last  great  eartlnpiake  ])redicted 
in  the  Apocalypse — that  they  described  the  period  as  the  time  of 
trouble  foretold  by  Daniel,  the  days  of  vengeance  spoken  of  by 
(dirist  i 

To  what  caus(‘,  tlnui,  can  W'e  ascribe  it  that  tlie  wave  of 


popular  revolution  .so  speedily  recoiled,  bringing  wdth  it  tlie  ter¬ 
rible  leaction  of  military  despotism  ?  To  what  possible  influence 
was  it  owing,  that  liberated  Europe  W'as,  in  a  few  montlis,  driven 
back  into  its  old  fetters  and  the  dark  night  of  its  ancient  dungeon? 
Tlie  only  answ'er  that  can  be  given  is,  in  the  w'ords  of  the  mightv 
ang(‘l  wlio  was  .st^m  stan<ling  on  the  earth  and  the  sea,  ‘that  the 
tinuMvas  not  yet’  come.  The  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  veans — 
the  p(Tiotl  assigned  by  Cod,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  for  the 
rtMgn  of  the  two  apocalyptic  wild  beasts — were  not  yet  ex])ired; 
and  luMice  no  human  ])ow’er,  no  ])o.ssible  conjunction  of  circum¬ 
stances,  boW(‘ver  favourable,  could  break  tlie  spell.  Nations 
might  bt‘  coimilst'd — thrones  u]>tunied — nionarchs  flee  from 
their  ({i.^tnicted  ca]>itals— free  institutions  arise,  and  all  remains 
of  ancitMit  \vranny  and  op])re.ssion  be  sw>"pt  from  a  whole  conti- 
m'ut.  It  matters  nothing.  All  is  of  no  avail.  A  few'  months 


.'^ulhrcs  to  re.^tore  the  ancient 
sevciity.  just  lu‘caus(‘  power  lias 


(^rder  of  things  with  increased 
been  given  to  the  ten-horned 


lu'a.'^t  ‘  to  practist' forty  and  tw'o  month 
expiiiMl.  Heaven  and  eartli  .<hall  pass 
Cod  c’Ui  !H‘V«  r  ]iass  awn''* ! 


s,'  and  the  time  was  not 
awav,  but  the  word  of 
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We  tliink,  then,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  days  an'  still  running  on — the  two  antichristian  wild 
beasts  still  in  possession  of  the  powers  given  them  by  the  dragon. 
As  a  lu'et'ssiUT  conseipience,  the  tnie  church  of  God  is  still  in  the 
wildernt'ss,  the  two  witiu'sses  still  prophesying  in  sackcloth.  In 
short,  insti'ad  of  living,  as  certain  writers  would  have  us  believe, 
under  the  glorious  era  of  the  seventh  tnimpet  and  seven  vials, 
we  an*  still  in  the  dark  and  dreary  night  of  o])])ression  and  in¬ 
justice,  persecution  an<l  woe.  True,  in  this  favoured  country,  we 
do  not,  at  ])rest‘nt,  feel  ‘  the  nnl  of  the  oppressor.'  Ihit  what  if 
the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  gild  the  to])  of  the  Al})ine  mountain 
long  en*  they  reach  the  vales  at  its  bast^  ?  Who  would  hence 
di'iiy  that  the  world  below  was  all  the  while  enveloped  in  the 
darkness  of  night  ? 

Hut  there  is  a  class  of  expositors  who  allow  that  the  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  am  I  sixty  days  ar(‘ still  unox]>ir(‘d,  and  the  seventh trum]>et  still 
futiin*,  who,  nevertheless,  hold  that  the  seven  vials  have  all  been 
pouH'd  out  except  the  last.  Now,  to  any  one  who  carefully  considers 
thenatureof  these  vials  of  wrath,  and  the  objects  against  which  they 
are  directed,  this  o])inion  will  at  once  appear  altogether  untenable. 
Nothing  can  be  })lainer,  as  a])pears  to  us,  than  that  the  very 
nature  of  these  hist  plw/ues  is  that  of  retributive  juil(j- 

ineitt  d  poll  the  txast  (Oid  the  false  j>raphet,  for  the  terrible  arretu* 
of  crimes  which  hav^e  for  twelve  centuries  beiai  accumulating. 
And  not  only  so  :  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  are  the  last 
]>lagues.  They  finish  the  work.  They  utterly  destroy  tliose 
guilty  systems  from  tlu'  face  of  the  earth,  and  consign  them  ‘  to 
the  lake  of  lire.’  Now,  to  suppose,  as  Elliott  and  many  other 
writers  do,  that  such  tnmiondous  and  final  judgments  as  these 
can  have  been,  for  the  last  sixty  years,  in  the  course  of  infliction 
U|MHi  tlu'  beast  and  his  coadjutor,  and  that  yet  the  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  <lays,  the  period  of  their  prosperity,  is  still  run¬ 
ning  on,  is  to  us  one  of  the  grossest  inconsistencies  of  which 
evon  proj)hetical  writers  luive  ever  been  guilty. 

Besides,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  very  structure  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  najuires  that  as  the  seventh  .seal  contains  the  seven 
trumpets,  so  does  the  seventh  trum])et  contain  the  seven  viaLs. 
Hut,  from  verse  I  t  of  cha]>ter  xi.  of  the  Revelation,  it  is  certain 
that  the  tw(‘lve  hundred  and  sixty  days  close  before  the  seventh 
truni|U‘t  sounds.  Hence  the  vijils,  too,  contained  in  that  trum})et, 
art'  poured  out  afttT  the  close  of  that  calamitous  ptTiod. 

Finally,  the  very  languijge  of  the  seventh  trumpet  jirove.s,  we 
think,  that  such  judgments  as  those  of  the  vials  are  really  com- 
prist'd  in  its  terrible  contents.  After  mentioning  that  Gods 
‘wrath  was  come,'  and  ‘the  time  of  the  dead,  that  they  should 
be  avenged'  (it  is  added,  ‘and  that  thou  shouldst  destroy 
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them  that  (Mroy  the  earth.'  Here,  then,  is  the  place  of 
the  viak  That  being  tlie  exact  nature  of  those  judgments, 
issuing,  as  they  will,  iu  the  dt?stniction  of  those  guilty  systems 
'vvhicirhave  for  so  many  centuries  desolated  and  destroyed  Europe. 

W’e  are  justified,  then,  we  think,  in  uttering  our  protest  against 
the  opinion  of  Elliott  and  other  writers,  tlmt  the  sidh  vial  is 
now  in  course  of  ottusion,  and  the  tigurative  Euphrates  rapidly 
drying  up  under  its  d(*adly  influence. 

Anoth(*r  reason  why  thoughtful  men  should  pause  before  they 
fall  in  with  tl  le  views  of  our  modern  expositors  of  prophecy,  as  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  sixth  vialin  the  jaesent  state  of  the  Turkish 
pow(‘r,  is  found  in  the  very  unsiitisfactory  nature  of  the  pretended 
fulfiluKOits  of  the  five  previous  vials. 

How  mist‘rably  ])oor  and  ina<le<|uate  are  the  expositions  of 
these  ‘scecn  l((st  plaffues'  in  our  best  commentators!  The  first 
vial  is  bv  Elliott,  Keith,  and  a  host  of  other  writers,  unanimously 
int(‘rpn‘ttMl  as  referring  to  the  infidelity  and  irreligion  which 
pn*vaih‘d  in  France  ami  some  other  countries  during  the  first 
French  Ih'volution.  Now,  to  re] )resent  the  prevalence  of  atheism 
and  irreligion  as  a  r/o/  of  wrath  ap])ears  to  us  a  most  strange 
and  imnatural  mode  of  inter] avtation  ;  and  is,  in  short,  nothing 
el.s(‘  than  confounding  together  guilt  and  the  punishment  which 
visits  that  guilt. 

l)Ut,  in  ])oint  of  fact,  the  .s])read  of  infidelity  and  irreligion 
bears  no  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  effects  of  the  first  vial.  "A 


aaif<n)nr  ami  (iriertais  so/’c,’  if  tluTe  be  anv  meaning  in  language, 
dniotes  some  Jirret  and  ohctiafs  saa rce  af  torment.  It  implies 
that,  ju.st  as  nuai  ctweitMl  with  boils  are  constantly  harassed  and 
tormented  with  tho.<e  sores,  so  would  the  miserable  objects  of 
this  first  vial  sutfir  continual  anguish  cind  torture  under  this 


tt‘rril)le  visitation.  Now,  n(»ne  will  ]>retend  to  say  that  the 
atheism  ami  irndigimi  which  <lisgraeed  the  rtwolution  of  17^11 
constituted  a  source  of  ceastdess  suftering  and  torment  to  the 
guilty  subjects  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  in  yielding  to  the 
s]>irit  of  the  times,  they  were  just  following  tlie  bias  of  their  own 
inclinations,  and  giving  vent  to  their  own  corru]>t  passions.  So 
incon.<istent  an  inter]»retation  of  a  pix»phetical  symlud  as  this  we 
have  .<i'hh>m  nu‘t  with,  nor  is  it  easy  to  explain  it  except  on  the 
.su]»] position  tnat  ]»ro]>hetical  writers  had  settled  in  their  minds 
that  the  french  Kevolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  consti- 
tute<i  the  tultilment  ot  tlie  vials  of  Clod’s  wrath,  and,  nothing 
more  ]dausible  oflering  it.sjdf,  th.ey  had  no  alternative  than  that 
of  a])])lying  it  to  the  athci.stical ; 
at  that  ]>eriod. 

I  he  seciaal  vial  is,  by  Elliott  and  others,  inter]ireted  ot  the 
destmctiuii  of  the  nacid  Joyces  of  the  various  kimjdonis  oj  the 


iml  irreligious  jirinciples  professed 
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hy  the  victories  of  the  British  commanrlers.  As  though 
the  naval  achievements  ot  Hood,  Howe,  and  Nelson  could  lultil 
tlu‘  terms  of  a  ])rediction  wdiich  states  that  ‘  the  sea  became  as 
the  blood  of  a  dead  ouin  /’  or  fis  though  such  coni])aratively  un¬ 
important  (‘vents — ev(‘nts  which  men  have  constantly  witnessed 
in  various  ages  of  the  world,  could  constitute  one  of  the  \seve)b 
lost  pUofocf^  in  which  is  *  tilled  uj)  the  wrath  of  God  I’  We  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  expositors  scH^m  altogethtir  to  have  mis- 
lak(‘n  th(‘  character  of  the  symbol  of  ‘  tJte  sen’  wdiich  is  always  iii 
tlu^  ApocalyjX'^e  the  emblem  of  ‘  }H‘oples,  and  multitudes  and 
nations  and  tongues.’ 

’riu‘  third  vial  is  interpreted  by  F^Hiott,  and  most  others,  of  the 
(‘on<|U(‘sts  of  the  French  republican  armit's  on  the  Danube, 
l\him‘,  and  otlu'r  rivers.  Now,  we  willingly  allow  that  these 
batth‘S  W'erevery  tt‘rrible  and  sanguinary  in  their  charact(?r  ;  but 
we  hav(‘  yet  to  l(‘arn  in  w  hat  r(\spect  tlu'V  so  differed  from  all 
titluT  ]H‘riods  of  w'arfare  in  the  history  of  Furope  as  to  be  styled 
one  of  tht‘  "seven  lost  phojoes,  in  which  is  filled  tfp  the  wroth 
of  (liulf  Nor  can  we  admit  their  nature  and  extent  to  be  such 
as  to  justify  the  language  iisial  in  the  response  of  ‘the  angel  of 
tht‘  w'at(‘rs,’ — ‘  They  h;iv(*  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  of  pro})het8, 
and  thou  hast  given  th(*m  blood  to  drink,  for  they  are  worthy  !’ 

It  is  unnecessiiry  to  follow^  in  detail  the  expixsitions  of  tin*  re¬ 
maining  vials,  given  by  modern  prophetical  w'riters,  Suthce  it 
to  say,  that  they  are,  if  possible,  still  more  unsatisfactory  than 
thosi*  w'e  have  considered.  Nc^thing  even  approaching  to  the 
‘sun  scorching  mmi  with  great  heat,’  and  the  wretched  sufferers 
‘blaspheming  God,  who  hath  power  over  those  plagues,’ nor  yet 
to  ‘  the  kingdom  of  the  beast  being  smitten  with  darkness,  and 
then  gnawing  their  tongues  for  pain,’  has  ever  yet  occurred  in 
Christendom  ;  and  wdien  it  does,  if  not  before  that  time,  men  will 


at  length  discover  that  God  does  not  dictate  the  scenes  of  futurity 
to  his  prophets  in  words  of  bombast  and  hypcrbcjle,  and  that  the 
terrible  events  accomplishing  the  pnjphecies  of  the  seven  vials  of 
tlu‘  wTath  of  God,  exceed,  rather  than  fall  short  of,  the  awful 
language  in  wdiich  they  are  couched. 


’file  brief  and  ra})id  glance  which  we  have  given  at  the  sup- 
»sed  fultilment  of  the  live  first  vials,  in  the  French  Revolution 


of  the  eighteenth  century,  confirms  all  thatw^e  have  urged  before 
against  the  idc^athat  Turkey  is  gradually  w'ixsting  away  under  the 
oiieration  of  the  sixth.  No.  Unless  w'e  have  read  amiss  ‘  the  ainm 
ot  the  time,’  the  great  period  of  tw^elve  hundred  and  sixty  days 
is  still  unexpired — the  ten-horned  beast  still  jiossesses  his  originid 
‘ pow’or  to  practise’ his  tyrannical  will — the  ‘woman  arrayed  in 
puiple  and  scarlet  colour,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  and  pearls,’  still  ‘  sits  upon’  the  monster,  amf  Imlds  out  her 
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‘golden  cu])’  to  theiiatioiis  of  the  earth; — tlie  despised  and  per¬ 
secuted  church  of  Gutl  stdl  prophesies  in  sackcloth  against  the 
horrid  abuses  in  church  and  state  which  fill  almost  every  kingdom 
in  Christendom ; — the  blessed  jubilee  sound  of  the  seventh  trumpet 
still  remains  to  ghuldeii  the  earth ; — the  divine  summons  to  the 
seven  angels  to  ‘  go’  and  ‘  pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  (Jod/ 
has  not  yet  ken  given.  And  Turkey,  doomed  as  it  has  l)eent‘ur 
more  than  a  (juarter  of  a  century  to  speedy  annihilation,  as  the 
p>wer  upon  which  the  sixth  vial  of  divine  wrath  was  long  since 
poured  out,  yet  lives  ;  and,  to  the  manifest  chagrin  and  mortiti- 
cation  of  our  ])rophetical  writers,  is  now'  engaged  single-handed 
in  a  w  ar  with  the  most  formidable  pow  er  in  Europe.  We  w  ill 
not  say,  as  Mr.  Unihuart  has,  in  his  recent  valuable  work,  that 
the  Ct toman  Torte  is  itself  eipial  successfully  to  cope  with  the 
great  northern  invader  of  its  rights  and  liberties.  But  this  we 
will  siiy,  that  for  any  man  to  take  up  his  Bible,  and  ]>retend  to 
discover  there  that  Turkey  must  inevitably  now  fall,  because  the 
contents  of  tin*  sixth  vial  were  puiired  out  upon  that  nation  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  is  nothing  less  than  sheer  infatuation  1 


.\kt.  \T  11. —  Thi'ohujicul  Esttays.  Ik  Frederick  Denison  Mauriee,  ^l.A., 
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5. 


Tllh  interest  excited  at  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere,  by  Professor 
Maurice’s  removal  from  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  King's 
College,  London,  calls  for  some  attention  on  our  j^art  to  the 
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puMicatioiis  whose  titles  are  here  given.  Oiir  first  duty  is  to 
state  distinetlv,  and  as  briefly  as  may  comport,  with  adequate 
perspicuity  and  fairness,  wliat  they  are,  and  then  to  express  our 
deliberate  judgment  on  tlieir  respective  merits,  in  order  that  our 
readers  mav  Ih'  aided  in  forming  a  right  estimate,  not  only  of 
Mr.  M  aurice's  theology,  but  of  the  alleged  reasons  for  liis  depo¬ 
sition  by  the  Council  of  King  s  College,  and  of  his  reply  to  that 
allegatiim. 

In  the  de<lication  of  liis  Essays  to  the  Poet  Laureate,  Mr. 
Maurice  sjiys,  ‘  1  have  maintained  in  these  Essays,  that  a  theology 
which  does  not  corresj)ond  to  the  deep(‘st  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  human  beings  cannot  be  a  true  theolog\^’  (p.  v.  First  Edition.) 

In  the  ‘Advertisement,’  after  explaining  the  circumstance  by 
whicli  lie  was  led  to  write  ‘some  book  e.speci ally  addressed  to 
Unitarians,  he  says:  ‘  A  mere  controversial  work  1  felt  I  could 
not  coin})()se.  Such  w'orks,  so  far  Jis  my  experience  has  gone,  do 
little  else  than  harm  to  those  wdio  write  and  to  those  who  read 
them.’  (]>.  vii.) 

’rh(‘  author’s  sense  of  the  importance  of  these  Essays  is  mani¬ 
fest,  when  ho  says,  ‘The  book  expresses  thoughts  wdiich  liave 
been  working  in  my  mind  for  years:  the  method  of  it  has  not 
been  adopted  ciirelessly;  even  the  composition  has  undergone 
fi\‘(pient  revision.  No  labour  I  have  been  engaged  in  has  occu- 
])ied  me  so  much,  or  interested  me  more  deeply.  I  hope  it  may 
lie  the  means  of  leading  some  to  a  far  higher  knowledge  than 
their  guide  has  ever  attained.’  (p.  ix.) 

The  Es.says  thus  siaiously  announced  as  the  winter’s  most  ela¬ 
borate  ami  earnest  expression  of  his  maturest  view\s  are  on  the 
following  tojiics: — I.  On  Charity.  II.  On  Sin.  III.  On  the 
Evil  Spirit.  IV.  On  the  Sense  of  Ilighteousness  in  Men,  and 
their  Discovery  of  a  Redeemer.  V.  On  the  Son  of  God.  VI.  On 
the  1  mvarnation.  VII.  On  the  Atonement.  VIII.  On  the  Re- 
snrr(‘ctien  of  the  Son  of  God  from  Death,  the  Grave,  and  Hell. 
IX.  On  Justification  by  Faith.  X.  Regeneration.  XI.  On  the 
A.scensicui  of  Christ.  XII.  On  the  Judgment-day.  XIII.  On 
Inspiraticui.  XIV.  On  the  Personality  and  Teaching  of  the 
H«*lv  Spirit.  XV.  On  the  Unity  of  the  Church.  XVI.  On  the 
Trinity  in  Unity.  Conclusion. — On  Eternal  Life  and  Eternal 
Death. 

Th(^  Essay  on  Charity  rejiresents  the  feelings  of  many  persons 
in  tliis  day,  who  wash  that  Paul  had  ahvays  adhered  to  what  he 
s;iys  charity  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
tlio  Corinthians,  ami  who  cling  to  what  they  suppose  to  be 
his  meaning  there,  in  support  of ‘a  principle  wdiich  we  feel  to  bo 
a11-imp(»rtant,  ami  wdiich  it  is  the  great  work  of  our  age  to  pro¬ 
claim.’  To  a  person  so  speaking,  Mr.  Maurice  says  he  had  often 
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lu'on  tempted  to  Riiswer  iii  n.  ^vliicli  lie  d6scril)0S  jxs  foolish 
and  wroiiix,  iniiKTtinent  and  unchristian.  Instead,  however,  of 
replying,  that  hy  charity  the  Apostle  does  not  mean  tolerance  of 
Opinions — the  disposition  to  fraternize  with  men  of  all  characters 
and  cret‘ds— but  something  altogether  ditlerent,  he  proceeds  to 
describe  ‘  the  course  which  a  divine  in  the  nineteenth  century 
should  follow.'  The  course  is  this:  to  acknowledge  all  the  truth 
which  he  believes  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  objector;  to  avoid 
dogmatism;  to  seek  the  reconciliation  of  the  various  gTOunds  of 
theological  theori(*s,  notions,  feelings  about  CJod — such  as  church 
authoritv,  the  Bible,  and  consciousness,  in  theology  considered— 
not  as  a  collection  of  our  notions  and  theories  about  God,  but  as 
s(‘tting  forth  His  acts  and  purposes  to  us.  The  central* point  he 
finds  in  charity. 


‘d'hc  l>ibh‘  and  tlu*  chuivh  s]H‘ak  to  me  of  charity,  ^ly  conscious¬ 
ness  responds  to  that  s])eeeh,  and  so,  I  imagine,  does  yours.  1  hold 
this  charity  to  b(‘  the  ground  and  centre  of  tlie  universe.  I  believe 
(lod  himst‘lf  to  he  cliarity.  He  desires  me,  as  1  think,  to  be  like  Him, 
to  have  His  eharity.  1  start  from  that  maxim.  It  is  what  has  ex- 
plaiiu'd  to  nu‘  the  ditlerent  ])oints  or  artieles  of.  the  creed  which  I 
receive  and  eiuifess.  1  have  tried  to  understand  those  artieles  wlieii 
they  have  been  interpreted  to  me  by  some  doctor  or  a])ologist  who  did 
not  start  from  this  ground,  and  1  frankly  own  I  have  failed.  Their 
meaning  as  intellectual  pro])ositions  has  been  bewildering  to  me.  As 
guidi's  to  my  own  life,  as  helps  to  my  conduct,  they  have  been  more 
iH'wildering  still.  Hut,  seen  in  this  light,  1  have  found  them  aeipiiring 
distinetness  and  unity  just  in  ])roportion  as  1  became  more  aware  of  my 
own  necessities  and  pt‘rplexities.  and  of  those  troni  which  my  contem¬ 
poraries  are  sutlering.  M’hey  have  brought  the  Divine  Love  and  human 
life  into  eonjunetion. — the  one  being  no  longer  a  barren  tenet  or  senti- 
iiumt,  the  other  a  hopeless  struggle. 

‘  I  wish  that  I  might  he  able  to  set  them  beiore  some  whom  1  know, 
as  they  present  themselves  to  me.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  any¬ 
thing  rare  or  peculiar  to  tell;  I  bt‘lieve  1  have  felt  much  as  the  peojjle 
about  me  are  feeling.  1  might,  therefore,  address  myself  to  many  of 
ditVerent  classes  with  a  sliglit  ho})e  of  being  listened  to;  but  I  have  one 
most  directly  and  pn)minently  before  me  while  1  write.’ — i)p.  11,  12. 

J  he  ‘  Unitarian  is  either  one  who  absolutely  repudiates  the 
articles  described  in  this  volume,  or  one  who  repudiates  them, 
not  absolutely,  but  as  portions  of  a  creed  from  which  all  the 
spiritual  esst*nce  which  may  once  have  been  in  them  has  departed. 

Idle  ^Ir.  Maurice  aifiers  trom  each  ot  these  classes  of  Unitarians, 
lie  professes  to  have  strong  points  of  sy’mj)athy  with  both. 

I  am  not  a>hamed  to  say,  that  the  vehement  denunciations  of  the 
general^  laith  ot  Christendom  which  I  have  heard  trom  Unitarians — • 
di  nunciations  ot  it  as  cruel,  immoral,  inconsistent  with  any  lull  and 
honest  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Unitv,  still  more  of  the  Divine 
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— have  been  eminently  useful  to  me.  1  reeeive  them  as  blessings 
from  (hul,  for  which  I  ought  to  give  Him  eontinued  thanks.  I  do  not 
nu‘an  heeause  the  hearing  of  these  ehiU’ges  has  set  me  upon  refuting 
them;  that  would  he  a  very  doubtful  advantage;  for  what  does  one 
gain  for  lib*  aiul  j»raetiee  by  taking  up  the  jn’ol’ession  of  a  theologieid 
special  ph*ader  ?  but  heeause  ym//  portiouft  of  these  ehanjes  seem  to  me 
irell  fotiii<leif,  hrauise  /  hoee  been  compelled  to  confess  that  the  ecidence 
for  them  teas  irn'sistible.  And  I  hav'e  been  driven  more  and  more  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  evidence  does  not  refer  to  some  secondary  sub¬ 
ordinate  ])oint  which  we  may  overlook,  provided  our  greater  and  more 
personal  intiTcsts  are  secured,  or  to  some  })oint  on  which  we  can  for  the 
present  know  nothing ;  Init  that  it  concoYnstUo  f/ronndsofoiirjiersonal 
and  of  our  social  cA'istenee ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  those 
secri‘t  things  which  belong  to  the  Lord,  but  is  the  root  of  that  revelation 
ivhich  lie  has  made  to  as  and  our  child  re  tt.  1  owe  it  very  mueh  to 
these  protests  that  1  havt‘  h'arnedto  say  to  myself — **  Take  away  the  Lov(‘ 
of  (lod.  and  you  take  away  everything.”  The  IViblesets  forth  the  reve¬ 


lation  of  that  love,  or  it  is  good  for  nothing.  Tiiechureli  is  the  living 
witness  and  revelation  of  that  love,  or  it  is  good  for  nothing.’ — p}).  ili,  L,L 


In  a  similar  manner  he  expresses  his  feeling  of  obligation  to 
the  other  class  of  Unitarians,  who,  though  less  strong  in  their 
condemnation  of  d'rinitarian  writings,  hate  orthodoxy,  as  stick, 
'icitli  a  perfect  hatred,  lie  yields  to  many  of  their  assertions 
and  arguments.  At  the  same  time,  with  all  these  sympathies  and 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  what  he  has  learned  from  both  sets 
of  Unitarians,  he  turns  round  to  tell  them  what  he  had  learned, 
not  from  them,  but  in  another  school : — siiving  to  the  lirst — Your 
creed  does  not  help  me  to  know  whether  God  is  doing  anything 
to  remove  the  countless  disorders  of  the  world;  and  to  the  second 
— Your  words  and  })hrases  are  no  more  substantial  than  ours,  and 
your  speculations  leave  me  in  tlie  dark. 

The  Second  Essay,  Gn  Sin,  is  designed  to  expose  the  orthodox 
way  of  representing  sin  by  putting  into  strong  language  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  those  who  ‘  hate  ortliodoxy.'  He  believes  tliat  re¬ 
sistance  to  these  theological  teachings  arises  from  conscience, 
not  trbm  self-will.  He  exhorts  the  objector  to  hold  fast  his 
anti-ortho(.lox  conviction,  but  not  to  resist  another  conviction — 
the  conviction  of  personal  wrong-doing  or  thinking,  the  pre¬ 
sence  ot  his  own  dark  self,  the  consciousness  of  individual 
responsibility.  This  sense  of  sin  haunts  all  men.  He  repre¬ 
sents  the  deep  etiects  of  methodist  preaching  in  the  last 
century  as  produced  by  appealing  to  this  feeling ;  and  the  rare¬ 
ness  ot  such  effect  now  is  to  be  accounted  for,  he  says,  by  our  not 
speaking  straightforwardly  to  this  universal  feeling.  He  advo¬ 
cates  the  possession  of  knowledge,  without  limitation,  for  every 
man.  He  thinks  that  studying  economics  and  physics  may  do 
more  for  man's  moral  welfare  than  insincere  aitihcial  theological 
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teaching ;  yet  that  scientific  truth  may  only  build  up  super¬ 
stitious,  it’  tiie  man  is  not  first  called  into  life  to  receive  them  and 
to  connect  them  with  himself ;  and  as  surely  as  it  behoves  ns, — the 
clerjTV,  we  presume, — to  call  on  men's  hearts  and  consciences  to  see 
their  Father  in  Heaven,  and  themselves  in  relation  to  Him,  that 
thev  may  study  science  in  this  lii;ht.  Sin,  according  to  this  show¬ 
ing*  is  probably  felt  most  fully  when  a  man  remembers  how  ‘  he 
Las  made  himself  alone  by  not  confessing  that  he  was  a  brother, 
a  son,  a  citizen.  ‘  The  priest  and  the  prophet  will  confess  that 
tht*y  have  been  greater  rebels  against  the  law'  of  love  than  the 
puhlican  and  the  harlot,  because  they  were  sent  into  the  world  to 
testify  of  a  love  for  all  and  a  kingdom  for  all,  and  they  have 
been  witnesses  for  se])aration,  for  exclusion,  for  themselves.' 

He  then  strongly  ap])eals  to  the  ‘  Unitarian  brother’  to  explain 
liow'  it  is  that  his  party  w'ere  in  sympathy  with  the  feeble  worM- 
liiK'ss  of  the  clergy  in  the  last  age,  w'hen  both  wwe  beaten  by  the 
methodists  ;  and  wdiy  they  are  still  pow'erless  : — 

' 'I'hc  socivt  of  both  failiiivs  seems  to  me  to  ho  this.  You  of  the 
ohliT  school  knew  something  of  transgression,  almost  nothing  of  siu. 
Hut  tlu‘ transgn‘ssion  was  of  a  rule  rather  than  of  a  law;  breaches  of 
social  eti(jin.*tte  and  |)ro])riety,  at  most.  And  unkind  habits  seemed  to 
compose  all  the  evils  you  took  account  of  which  did  not  a})pear  in 
the  shape  of  crimes.  Those  who  must  he  treated,  not  as  members  of 
soim*  chiss  of  men,  hut  as  men,  have  no  ears  for  discourses  about  con¬ 
vention  and  l)ehaviour;  if  you  cannot  penetrate  below  these,  you  must 
leave  them  alone.  You  who  believe  in  spiritual  powers,  do  you  yet 
acknowledge  s])iritual  evil  ?  Can  you  speak  to  us  lus  j)ersons  r  Fan 
you  tt‘11  m(‘  ol*  myself  what  1  am,  who  is  for  me,  who  is  against  me? 
1  hav('  not  found  that  you  can.  You  have  a  rt‘ligion  for  us,  I  know; 
np]»arcntly  a  graceful  and  refined  one.  It  is  a  luxury,  if  we  can  aHord 
it.  Hut  W(‘  have  an  enemy  who  tries  to  deprive  us  even  of  necessaries. 
I  idess  you  can  teach  us  how  to  procure  them  in  s])ite  of  him,  I  and  inv 
fellow-creatures  must  for  the  present  let  your  religion  alone.’ — p.  od. 

’fho  Third  Kssav,  On  tite  Evil  Spirit,  exhibits  several 
theories  on  the  origin  of  evil — circnmst^ances ;  heieditarv  cor¬ 
ruption,  in  the  body,  in  the  soul  ;  evil  spirits — all  developtul  out 
ot  human  nature,  and  pn^ducing  various  systems  of  religion.  The 
(  hristiati  theology,  in  relation  to  these  theories,  declares  that 
there  is  an  evil  spirit ;  that  man’s  whole  nature  is  acknowledged 
to  have  a  downward  tendency ;  that  society  is  to  be  restored  to 
order,  not  by  substituting  a  new'  set  of  circumstances,  but  by  the 
unfolding  ot  that  human  and  divine  order  to  wdiich  men  belong! 
and  that  this  social  regeneration  can  be  effected  only  wdien  man 
is  deliverml  from  the  spint  of  selfishness  which  rebels  against  the 
law  of  order  and  love.  The  belief  that  there  is  a  personal  deni 
ap|)ears  to  I  nitarians  to  be  a  figment  so  unutterable  and  even 
ooliyb,  that  they  can  hardly  think  the  man  sincere  w'ho  professes 
in  the  present  day  to  hold  it.  !Mr.  Maurice  confesses  that  he 
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would  bo  glad  to  avoid  the  profession  of  this  belief  if  he  could. 
Hut  to  the  timidity  thus  confessed  he  attributes  the  way  of 
s])eaking  of  our  depravity  inherited  from  Adam,  which  comes  so 
nt^ar  representing  sin  as  a  law  ;  while  Scripture  represents 
it  as  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  (fod.  He  does  not  deny  that 
‘  everv  child  of  A»lam  h;is  this  infection  of  nature,'  but  most 
entirely  and  inwardly  believes  it.  He  spi'aks  of  it  as 

‘  .\u  inclination  to  something  which  is  not  right,  an  inclination  to 
turn  away  from  that  which  is  right,  that  which  is  the  true  and  proper 
state  of  him  who  has  the  inclination.  What  is  it  that  experiences  the 
iiuTmation  ?  What  is  it  that  provokes  the  inclination  ?  I  lu'lieve  it 
is  the  s])int  w'ithin  me  which  feels  tlie  inclination  :  I  helievi*  it  is  a 
spirit  speaking  to  my  spirit  who  stirs  up  the  inclination.  That  old 
wav  of  stating  the  case  exjdains  the  facts  and  commends  itself  to 
mv  n^ason.  I  cannot  lind  any  otlier  which  does  not  conceal  some  fjicts, 
and  does  not  outrage  my  r(*ason.  And  of  this  1  am  sure,  that  when  1 
have  eouragi*  to  use  this  language  as  tlu‘  expression  ot  a  truth  which 
concerns  me  and  evi*rv  man,  the  whole  battle  of  life  becomes  inlinitely 
more  st'rious  to  mi‘  and  yet  more  hopeful  ;  because  1  cannot  believe  in 
a  spirit  which  is  tempting  me  into  falsehood  and  evil,  without  helieving 
that  (rod  is  a  spirit,  and  tliat  I  am  hound  to  Him,  and,  that  lie  is 
attracting  me  to  truth  and  goodness.’ — pp.  oO,  ol. 


lu  the  same  Essay  the  author  denounces  the  Svar’  (in  the 
Divine  mind)  ‘between  justice  and  mercy  as  a  portentous 
imagination  of  modern  divines;'  and  he  calls  for  a  return  to  the 
j>ractical  faith  of  ‘the  old  men.'  On  the  other  hand,  he  de- 
uouuc(‘s  in  Unitarians  the  disbelief  of  an  evil  spirit  not  less 
earnestly  and  plainly  than  in  ])revious  essays  he  had  (hmounced 
their  substitution  of  a  mere  amiable  good-natured  lH‘ing  for  a 
(okI  of  jjcrfect  charity,  and  tlu‘  love  of  (piietness  and  propriety 
which  ov(‘rlooks  tlu^  deepest  wants  of  human  beings  in  the  actual 
contlict  of  life.  The  closing  paragraphs  contain  an  eariu'st 
assuranci^  to  Unitarians: — ‘  Your  mimls  will  be  in  a  simpler, 
healthier  state  ;  that  you  will  win  a  real  victory  over  some  of  the 
most  ])lausible  conventionalisms  of  the  age  ;  that  you  will  grasp 
the  truth  you  have  more  tinnly,  and  be  readier  to  receive  any 
you  have  not  yet  a])prehended,  when  you  have  courage  to  s;iy, 
“  We  d(^  verily  believe  we  have  a  world,  and  a  He.sh,  and  a  Devil 
to  tight  wdth." ' 


The  Sense  of  Riohteousness  in  Men  and  theiii  Dts- 
('ovEKY  OF  A  Hedeemek  is  the  title  of  the  Fourth  Essay.  We  can 
<mly  siiy  hen‘,  in  few'  words,  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
acknowledgments  of  sin,  and  the  ass(*rtions  of  righteousness,  in 
'lobs  addresses  to  his  friends.  The  theory  is,  that  ‘the  Christ 
is  in  every  man  the  source  of  all  the  light  that  ever  visits  him, 
th(*  root  ot  all  the  righteous  thoughts  and  acts  that  he  is  ever  able- 
to  conceive  <.>r  do.'  'J’hat  the  autlior  r(‘gards  this  as  the  true  key 
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to  iiiany  mystenes  of  human  life,  and  to  the  entire  course  of  re¬ 
vealed  instnictiou,  is  manifest  from  the  words  in  which  ht*  con- 
eludes  this  remarkable  (‘ssay: — ‘  Apart  from  him  1  feel  that  tliere 
dwells  in  me  no  good  thing,  but  1  am  sure  that  I  am  not  a])art 
from  Him,  nor  you,  nor  any  man.  1  have  a  right  to  tell  you  this: 
If  I  hare  any  U'ork  to  do  in  the  uvrld  it  /^>*  to  tell  yon  this. 
And  now  1  will  tell  you  further  why  1  hold  that  this  righteous 
being  is  the  Son  ot  Ciod.^  (]).  7b.) 

Tiie  Son  of  (loD.  This  is  the  theme  of  the  Fifth  Essay. 
The  objections  to  the  creed  of  Cdiristendom,  which  are  grounded 
on  the  iK)tion  of  sons  of  God,  found  in  the  ancient  mytho¬ 
logies,  are  met  by  acknowledging  the  fact,  regarding  it  as 
tht*  sign  of  a  universal  instinct  towards  a  divine  helper;  by 
lusserting  that  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  show  our 
revenuice  for  the  instincts  and  conscience  of  humanity  by  ascribing 
all  the  mythological  ideas  of  ‘sons  of  God'  to  the  grateful 
imaginations  of  men  ;  and  by  attirming  that,  though,  in  fact, 
men  have  ascriluul  their  own  attributt's  to  their  gods,  the  radical 
e.xplanation  may  be  found  in  the  theoiy  of  the  ])receding  Essay. 

Ghri.st  U'as  before  his  incarnation.  Our  Lord  himself  assert.'^ 
this.  Ib‘  also  asserts  the  connexion  of  this  sublime  truth  with 
the  (hdiverance  of  man  from  the  bondage  whicb  is  inseparable 
from  th(‘  consciousm*ss  of  sin.  Ideas  of  this  kind,  we  are  told, 
have  tioated  down  on  the  vast  sea  of  tradition.  We  want  a  reve¬ 
lation  t()  account  for,  (‘X})lain,  and  substantiate  them.  Tbe 
rnitarian  ding's  to  the  idea  of  a  Son  of  God,  while  he  treats  and 
derides  as  mystical  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  tbe  jdirase 
Witl  nmt  intending  it,  men  of  that  school  have  preserved  ir 
orthodox  minds  tlie  distinction  of  persons  which  is  necessary  t( 
the  confession  of  the  unity  of  substance  in  the  living  God.  Bi 
sinct‘r(‘  and  tiu'vent  admiration  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  den] 
to  be  one  with  the  Father,  they  are  in  danger  of  idolatry.  Ii 
sorrow  they  are  reminded — 

‘  In  tlu‘  sad  hours  of  your  life,  tbe  recollection  of  that  ^lan  you  reai 
ot  in  your  childhood,  tbe  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  great  sviupatbizcr  witl 
huiuau  woes  and  sulteriugs  rises  u])  before  you,  1  know  ;  it  has  a  realit 
for  \a)u,  then  ;  you  teel  it  to  be  not  only  beautiful,  but  true.  In  sue 
luoiueuts.  docs  it  seciu  to  you  as  if  Christ  were  luerelv'  a  person  wh 
ciij^htceu  hundred  years  ago  made  certain  journevings  between  diula 
and  (lalihr  f  Can  such  a  recollection  till  up  the  blank  which  soiii 
]>rcscnt  grid,  thi‘  loss  ot  some  actual  friend,  has  made  in  vour  hearts 
It  doc>  not ;  it  never  did  this  tor  you,  or  for  anvone  !  Vet  1  do  n( 
doubt  tor  a  single  instant  that  a  comfort  has  come  to  you  from  th: 
contem])lation.  So  tar  trom  denying  vour  right  to  it,  1  would  wis 


\  Oil  and  all  earnestly  to  believe  how  strong  and  assured  our  right 
it  is.  In  Him,  and  for  Him,  we  were  created;  this  is  our  doctrine, 
rather  the  doedriue  of  St.  Paul ;  for  wo  have  said  little  enough  aboi 
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it.  ll’so.  is  it  woiukTfiil  that  Ho  sluniUl  spoak  to  you,  and  toll  you  ol 
lliiusolt?  .\nd,  oh  I  it  that  voioo  says, — You  may  trust  mo,  you  may 
loan  iH)on  nu‘,  tor  I  know  all  things  in  hoavon  and  oarth — “  I  and  my 
Fathor  aro  oiu‘ is  tho  whispor  tot)  good  to  ho  truo,  too  muoh  in  ao- 
i*ordanot‘  with  tho  timid  antioit»ations  and  longings  ot  our  spirit  not  to 
to  ho  rcjootod  — p.  Do. 


Twv:  Inc’AUN.vtiox  is  tn‘ate(l  ot  in  tlu*  Sirth  E.ssiiy.  After 
reteriing  to  the  Greek  mythology,  to  the  a])pearauee  ot  angels  or 
sons  ot  tJoil  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  dittevenee  lus  well  as 
the  resemblance  between  the  former  and  the  latter,  he  shows 


how  both  Greek  and  dt‘W,  the  learned  tew,  and  the  masses  ot  the 
people,  rejected  tln^  doctrine  of  the  Son  ot  God  in  our  tlesh, 
which  was  taught  l)y  the  ap))stles,  and  also  how  this  struggle 
against  this  truth  continued  in  the  early  period  ot  the  Christian 
Church.  He  then  e.\|)lains  why  this  doctrine  should  be  main¬ 
tained,  as  taught  especially  by  the  Aj)ostle  John.  He  spt‘aks  ot 
tlu‘  professetlly  orthodox  as  needing  to  be  called  to  re}H*ntance, 
that  they  may  recognise  the  Incarnate  Son  ot  God,  not  less  than 
the  l^nitarians,  especially  because  they  s})eak  ot  God  manifest  in 
the  ih‘sh  without  declaring  who  is  the  Manifester.  To  the  Uni¬ 


tarians  he  addresses  numerous  appeals  and  cautions;  and  on 
behalf  ot  the  orthodox  creed  he  sums  up  thus: — 


‘  'to  c()iu*hi(h‘. 
issue,  bet  it  he 


I  shall  bc!  eoiiteiit  to  ])ut  tlu‘  whole  cause  on  this 
considered  earnestlv  what  has  ma(U‘  the  dillerenee 


hetweiMi  the  heliet  eoueerning  <  Jod,  and  eoneerning  man,  which  has 
pn‘vaiK‘d  in  CMiristendom,  and  that  which  exi.sts  in  any  part  ot 
h(‘ath(*ndom.  'to  understand  lhi‘  dillerenee,  study  as  earetully  the 
resend )lanees, — all  the  dark  and  horril)le  thoughts  res])eeting  our 
Father  in  heaven,  and  our  lellow-creatures  on  earth,  which  exist  among 
us,  and  which  wt*  havt*  adopted  from  heath(*nism.  bet  all  allowam^e 
you  pleas(‘  he  maih*  tor  varieties  of  races,  and  tor  jn’ogre.ss  ot  eiviliza- 
tion,  on  condition  that  you  are  not  satislied  with  these  tormuhe,  hut 
ar<‘  willing  to  n*gard  them  as  indications  ot  tacts,  which  need  to  he 
explained.  AnJthen  let  it  he  seen  whether  tin*  heli(‘t  that  .lesus  (dirist 
s(‘t  forth  in  tin*  Gospels  is  the  express  image  ot  God,  and  the  image 
alter  which  man  is  formed,  has  not  heen  the  secret  ot  all  that  is  con- 
hs.sedly  high,  j)ure,  moral  in  our  own  convictions;  the  departure  from 
that  heliel,  and  the  attempt  to  deduce  the  nature  ot  God  from  some 
philosophical  generalization,  or  from  some  heroical  man,  or  Irom  a 
nund)er  ot  men,  or  from  ourselves,  has  not  heen  at  the  root  ot  all  that 
is  cruel  in  our  doctrine,  as  well  its  ot  that  which  is  most  feeble  and  hitse 
in  our  practice.’ — j)p.  120,  127. 


In  the  Secentlt  Essiiy,  On  the  Atonement,  the  author 
develops  the  suggestions  of  human  consciousness  in  relation  to 
sin  and  its  consiitpiences,  as  generalized  into  theological  theories. 
Ibe  guilt  ol  priests  in  every  land — most  of  all,  the  priests  of 
Christendom— consists  in  their  ‘  willingness  to  create  a  religion 
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out  of  consciousness/  Ho  sides  with  the  ohjectors  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  respecting  siicritice  and  atonement,  which  ])revail  in  Oliris- 
temhuii,  among  Protestants  as  well  as  Riunanists,  as  ^a  system  of 
noti(»ns  which  does  outrage  the  conscience,  which  does  misre¬ 
present  the  character  of  (lod,  which  does  generate  a  ft‘arful 
amount  of  insincert*  helief,  ])ositive  infidelity, — also,  I  think, 
of  immorality/  (p.  1 Maintaining  that  these  notions  ludong  to 
the  theolog}'  of  consciousness,  not  to  God’s  revelation  or  the  old 
crec'd,  he  opposes  the  theory  of  the  sdtisfacfioii  of  Christ,  as 
undtTstood  in  the  evangelical  schools ;  and  he  represents  the 
atonement  as  consisting,  not  in  enduring  the  penalty  of  sin,  hut 
in  the  com])lacency  of  the  Father,  in  the  purity  and  graciousness 
of  the  Son.  He  siyvs  holdly,  ‘  I  must  give  up  Archbishop  ^lagee/ 
Tile  Kssay  closes  thus; — 

‘  AVheii  the  atonement  i.s  eonteni] dated  as  the  ground  of  a  (Jospel  to 
man-  whiai  I  dare  to  say.  (Jodso  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  only 
iH'LTotten  Son  for  it — how  closely  does  that  hidief  hind  ino  to  rnitarians 
of  every  class  and  Inu*!  'fhey  may  build  their  tlu'ology  u|)on  eiTtain 
diMluetions  of  the  intellect,  or  upon  eiTtain  individual  consciousness; 
mine  ri'sts  on  the  etiTual  lovt*.  which  ovi'rlooks  all  distinctions,  which 
I'lnhraci's  the  univi*rse.  d'ht'v  may  glorify  this  or  that  mat  (‘rial  this 
or  that  s])iritual  notion  or  con(M‘]ttion.  I  am  hound  to  aeknowh'dgi*  a 
Son  of  (lod.who  is  the  Lord  of  theirsjdrits  and  bodies  as  He  is  of  mine, 
who  took  their  naturi*  as  he  did  mine,  who  diinl  u]K)n  the  Cross  for 
them  as  He  did  for  me.  'fhev  may  argne  about  the  degree  of  sin  in 
one  i)r  another  of  us;  I  am  iHiund  to  think  that  1  am  as  much  a  sinner 
as  any  •»n»*  of  th(‘m  eaii  he,  and  that  Christ  is  the  Land)  of  (lod,  who 
took  away  tin*  sin  of  th(‘  world.  They  may  think  then*  is  some  other 
way  to  the  Katlu*r  than  through  the  (^ross  of  the  Son;  1  must  confess 
that  there,  lb*  is  a.'*'  willini;  to  m(‘(*t  and  hl(‘ss  every  one  of  them,  as 
He  can  1h*  tonu'ct  and  bless  me.  I  can  only  hope  to  know  Him  while 
I  S(‘ck  Him  in  One  who  ])»*rfectly  humbled  himself;  what  a  lie  and 
blasphemy  to  exalt  mysi'lf  all  the  ])l(*a  of  ])ossessing  that  knowledge.’ 


\Vc  ] uuss  to  the  Eiiihth  Kssay,  On  THE  Resurrection  o/ /Ae 
Son  of  CiKi  f  ntiiiileoth,  the  f/ro  ce^o  nd  hell.  It  treats  of  Strauss’ 
jiaradox,  ‘that  the  last  enemy  which  shall  be  destroyed  is  the 
b(*li(‘t  ot  man  in  his  own  imm(')rtalitv:’  the  desire  for  which  dis¬ 


tinction  Mr.  Maurice  describes  as  natural  in  certain  circumstances, 
but  impo.s.sibh‘  to  realizt*  ‘till  a  man  cease  t(^  think  of  himself  as 


a  person,  and  beconu‘  morel v  a  thing.’  The  horror  of  death  is 
met  in  the(ios]K‘l  by  tin'  assurance  of  communion  in  death  with 
the  cruciti(‘d  Saviour  :  and  the  dread  of  tlie  grave,  by  the  assur¬ 
ance  ()t  communion  there  with  the  Saviour,  who,  being  dead,  was 
buried.  1  he  article  ot  the  creed — ‘  He  descended  into  hell,’  is 
adopted  as  it  stiinds  m  the  Rook  ot  C’ommon  Praver. 

lln*  generally  rcx'cived  notions  ot  the  separation  of  soul  and 
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|)0(|y — the  iilcntity  of  the  risen  body  with  that  which  was  burieHl 

_ the  distant  futurity  of  the  resurrection  at  the  ‘  last  trurn]/ — 

the  separate  existence  of  disembodied  spirits — heaven  and  hell 
as  places  are  discarded; — but  Unitarians  of  the  new  school  are 
reiiiiiuled  that  tlu‘y  cannot  retain  the  <jround  on  which  their 
fathers  lield  the  btdief  of  the  Resurrection,  and  tliey  are  therefore 
exhorted  to  seek  for  that  belief  a  divine  basis,  which  their  fathers 
did  not  |»erceive. 

.1 USTIFIGATION  WY  Faith  is  discussed,  not  as  a  doctrine  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  but  as  belon^iini^  to  tlu‘  difficulty,  felt  in  every  age  of  the 
church,  of  drawing  the  line  of  demarcjition  between  the  church 
aiul  tlie  world.  Through  several  jiag(‘s  the  author  descants  on 
baptism,  and  on  th(‘  ('cclesia^stical  distinction  of  the  religious  from 
the  secular  life,  iis  illustrating  the  pcTiiicious  effects  of  fh  uf<  draw¬ 
ing  the  reipiired  line;  and  then  he  dwells  on  the  similar  mischief 
attending  the  efforts  of  the  Reformers  to  rally  round  the  doctrine 
of  jnstitication  by  faith  as  the  separating  ])oint  between  the  church 
and  the  world.  In  reference  to  all  those  methods,  whether 
Romanist  or  IVotestant,  he  siiys — ‘  The  great  moral  distinctions 
which  Uods  law  proclaims,  and  which  the  conscience  of  man 
atlirms,  have  not  been  dee]>ened,but  obliterated ;  fictitious  maxims 
and  standards  have  been  raised,  which  are  as  unfavourable  to  the 
common  honesty  of  daily  life,  as  they  are  to  any  higher  righteous¬ 
ness  which  we  should  seek  as  citizens  of  (lod’s  kingdom,  as 
creatures  formed  in  his  image.’  (p.  I9().) 

Instead  of  a<lhering  to  tliese  narrow  and  mischievous  human 


ilistinctions,  as  he  deems  them,  he  sets  forth — as  God’s  great  dis¬ 
tinction — that  there  is  in  every  man  a  spirit  that  seeks  righteous¬ 
ness  and  a  flesh  that  stoops  to  evil  ;  that  there  is  with  every  man 
th(‘  Christ,  who  would  (|uicken  his  spirit  and  deliver  his  soul  and 
body  out  of  death,  and  with  ev(‘ry  man  an  (wil  power  who  tempts 
him  to  become  the  slave  of  his  ti(‘sh,  and  so  to  destroy  his  sold 
and  body;  that  imui  are  in  Christ,  the  tnie  Lord  of  their  spirit, 
claimed  as  sons  of  God  ;  and  that  they,  by  distnisting  him,  and 
yiehling  to  the  devil,  become  utterlv  unlike  him,  forming  them- 
selves  in  the  image  of  the  father  whom  they  have  chosen.  (}>.  ^^04*.) 

Mr.  Maurice’s  notion  of  justification  is  that  in  ike  justijicatioii 
of  (irrisf  h)/  llis  res}f  nrctUrn^  Pitch  man  v:as  justificiL 


G.v  Re(JKNEHATI()N,  in  the  Tc/nfh  Fssav,  tln^  author  dwells  at 
ength  on  the  doctrine  of  Maws,’  on  Mr.  (.\)mbe’s  Essay  on  the 
Ph  tfsical  Constitution  of  Man,  and  on  Bishop  Ihitler's  view  of  our 
MoiiAT.  constitution,  as  bearing  on  regeneration.  He  rejects  the 
notion  of  regeneration  being  the  substitution  of  a  specially 
bestowed  nature  for  that  of  ordin.ary  human  beings,  as  essenti;dly 
bintipathic’  to  Buthir’s  doctrine  of  the  monil  constitution.  The 
‘  renovation  or  restitution’  of  that  which  has  fallen  into  decay,  he 
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r(‘‘ '‘Jin Is  US  iiicoiisistoiit  witii  Hutlc'r  s  tloctriii6  ,  l)ut  discurdiii^  the 
(.rdinary  (‘vangtdical  that  this  restitution  is  progressive  by 

virtue  of  a  jK^rj)etual  renewal  of  spiritual  lile,  he  rejueseiits 
C’lirist  as  tlie  true  root  of  humanity,  and,  therefore,  the  regene¬ 
rator  of  society.  He  charges  the  lloinanists  with  denying  this 
doctrine  l)y  their  assumj)tions  on  behalf  ot  the  church  ;  and  Pro¬ 
testants  also,  by  representing  the  ‘glory  and  privilege  ot  the  new 
birth,  of  being  members  ot  Christ,^  as  the  ilistinction  ot  a  tew 
jKTsuns,  not  the  claim  of  every  human  being.  Looking  on  Christ 
as  th(*  regenerator  i>t  society,  he  is  led  to  touch  on  the  politics  of 
whiggism  and  radicalism  as  defective,  because  of  the  absence  of 
this  princi]»le  from  both.  ‘  It  1  thought  that  the  world  which  is  to 
arise  out  (►f  the  wreck  of  that  in  which  we  are  living,  were  one  of 
which  .some  other  than  fle.sus  C’hrist,  the  son  ot  (iod,  was  to  be  the 
king,  1  should  have  no  more  fervent  wish,  if  1  could  then  form  a 
wisli,  I  could  conceive  no  better  prayer,  it  there  was  any  one  to 
whom  I  could  ofler  a  ])rayer,  than  that  1,  and  my  fellow  men,  and 
tlie  whole  universe  might  perish  at  once  and  tor  ever.^  (j).  -oO.) 

It  is  not  ea.sy  to  analyse,  al)ridge,  or  condense  the  Eh  cenili 
Ks.say,  On  the  Asi’ENSIon  oe  Christ.  In  the  course  of  it  k 
deals  with  the  deal  school — the  rude  notions  of  Galileans — the 
teaching  of  (dirist — the  gospel  story  of  the  ascension — the  etfeci 
e»f  Chri.st’s  preaching  in  the  minds  of  his  disciples — the  preach 
ing  of  Paul,  as  ottering  in  the  ascension  of  Christ  a  ground  o: 
fellowshij)  for  all  men — the  fanta.stic  as  oppo.sed  to  the  .sub 
stantial — the  mistakes  and  eiTors  of  the  church  in  relation  to  thi 


a.sctiision — the  intiuence  of  Greek  legends,  the  struggles  betweei 
doubt  and  btdief  in  Kngland,  with  its  probable  results — contiict 
ing  theories  on  the  eucharist — the  intiuence  of  our  separation 
on  colonists  and  on  the  heathen  portions  of  the  British  empire. 

Rigidly  ailhering  to  the  literal  fact  of  the  ascension  as  ‘  not  J 
legend,  but  the  fultilment  of  all  legends  ;  not  as  an  idea,  but  a 
X\\v  {iuhatanliation  vj  an  idea  in  a  faef — a  fact  like  the  resin 
rection,  exhibiting  eternal  laws  which  vindicate  the  true  orde 
and  constitution  ot  human  existence,  the  author  Avinds  up  b 

siiying 


‘  1  now  lay  these  same  thoughts’  (previously  addressed  to  Kng 
ehurehmen)  ‘  lK‘fore  my  Unitarian  brethren  of  both  sections.  Wh; 
luiM*  ^aul  ot  PaK*y  may  show  those  whom  the  vounger  school  s 
matises  as  Materialists  or  L  tilitarian,  that  1  do  not  feel  separated  f 
them,  that  1  do  not  think  it  needlul  lor  them  to  go  through 
imti.ition  in  any  (lermanor  American  sehool  helbrc  they  can  underst 
St.  1  aid  or  St.  dohii.  (lood  manly  sense  seems  to  me  so  precious 
noble  a  gilt,  that  1  am  alraid  1  often  speak  intolerantly  of  those 
]uit  spirit ual^^m  and  ]>hilosoj)hy  in  place  ol  it.  Jhit  1  have  no  rigl 
do  so,  for  I  have  filt  their  temptation  strongly;  and  if  J  have  felt 
the  punislimeiil  for  having  indulged  it,  and  |thc  reaction  against 
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sluuiM  1)0  the  hist  to  east  stones  ui^ainst  any  oMender.  Most  earnestly, 
thfretore,  do  I  eall  upon  all  ot*  the  spiritual  school  to  join  with  those 
tVoni  whom  tlu‘V  are  in  part  alienated,  and  with  me,  that  there  is  one 
asivnded  on  hi^h,  and  on  the  rij^ht  hand  of  (Jod,  who  is  our  Mkdiatoii 
and  their.s;  who  claims  us  as  spirits  now,  and  chani,^‘  the  body  of  our 
humiliation  to  the  hody  of  His  ^lory,  hy  the  poW(*r  wherehy  he  is  able 
to  subdue  even  all  thin^^s  to  Himself.’ — p.  ‘JSS. 


The  Xiiifh  Essay,  On  the  Jitihlment  Day,  opens  with  a 
description  of  the  ])ower  of  public  opinion,  of  the  recoil  from  it, 
and  the  secret  of  the  power  to  overcome  it  which  lies  in  actinij^ 
iindt‘r  the  conviction  that  we  are  indeed  responsible  to  some  other 
and  more  rijjjhteous  one. 

As  to  the  descri})tions  of  the  day  of  jiidi;mont, which  are  common 
in  sermons  and  religious  treatises,  tlu^  author,  as  we  mulerstand 
him,  rejt*cts  tlnun  :  he  thinks  they  are  not  consistent  with  the 
current  teachiui^s  of  the  New  Testament,  well  considered  with  the 
practical  and  substantial;  that  the  ])o])nlar  notion  is  a  superstitions 
ajjju’ehension,  derived  not  from  Scripture,  hut  from  heathenism; 
that  the  constabular  force  is  a  more  useful,  eriectual,  and  also  a 
more  godly  instrument  for  |)roducing  ‘terror  in  the  minds  of 
thieves  and  vagabonds  ;’  that  the  habitual  homage  of  ordinary 
nu‘n  to  ])ul)lic  opinion  is  a  proof  that  they  can  be  influenced  l)y 
the  belief  of  a  constantly  proceeding  judgment  from  without ; 
and  that  religious  men,  and  men  earnestly  looking  for  an  ini- 
prov(*il  edition  of  the  world,  are  not  satistied  with  the  j>opular 
notion. 

As  a  kind  of  appendix  to  this  Essay,  some  observations  on 
tenets  and  creeds  are  addressed  to  Unitarians  and  other  ilissenters. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  in  several  of  his  former  j)ublications  ex])ressed 
his  views  of  Insi’I RATION — the  theme  of  the  Tklrfeenfk  Essay  in 
this  volume.  He  here  says  that  the  ancient  ])oets  uttered  their 
strongest  convictions  when  they  asked  a  muse  or  God  to  teach 
them;  that  one  })arty  in  the  present  day  says  that  these  ])oets  v.^ere 
ins])ired  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were 
inspired — while  others  reply  that  the  Bible  must  be  looked  upon  Jis 
the  inspired  book ;  that  earnestly  religious  men  speak  of  themselves 
as  taught  by  the  indwelling  spirit;  that  many  religious  teachers 
claim  to  be  inspired  men,  and  are  believed  in ;  that  the  Church 
ot  England  teaches  men  to  pray  for  the  iiispirdtioit  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  that  the  Greek  traditions  abounded  in  statements  regaril- 
ing  inspired  poets,  prophets,  and  priestesses ;  that  to  people  inhe¬ 
riting  th(?se  traditions,  8t.  Paul  declared  that  the  works  which  they 
ascribed  to  belonged  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  the  Father 

ot  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  that  his  own  prophets  and  seers  had 
s]»oken  lus  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  ot  this  inspiration  had  gradually  advanced  till  the  maiiifesta- 
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tioii  of  tlie  spirit  on  the  clay  of  Pentecost;  that  evangelical  writers, 
as  Krancke  and  Spener,  Venn  and  Newton,  and  simple  Christians, 
have  rtx'eived  the  Bible  as  the  work  of  the  same  spirit  which  re¬ 
proves  and  comforts  the  sinner  ;  that  received  formuke,  which 
represent  the  ins])iration  of  the  Bible  as  generically  unlike  that 
which  (hnl  bestows  upon  his  children  in  this  day,  cannot  be 
4*nforced  on  the  consciences  of  young  men  without  treating  the 
evangelical  treatises  and  the  simple  believers  referred  to  as  enthu¬ 
siasts;  that  a  theory  of  inspiration  is  taking  the  place,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  in  many  minds,  not  only  of  faith  in  inspiration,  but  of 
faith  in  Him;  that  notions  of  inspiration,  or  plenaiy  inspi¬ 

ration,  express  not  t(K)  much,  but  too  little;  that  the  usual  mode 
of  dealing  with  impostors  and  fanatics  is  unwise  and  ])erilous,  and 
that  there  is  a  better  way,  which  he  points  out  as  sp(*cially  bind¬ 
ing  on  the  teachers  of  the  f’hurch  of  Kngland  : — ‘  There  is  ano 
ther  method;  may  we  have  faith  to  follow  it  out  !  It  is  that  of 
Siiving  to  our  countr\*men,  of  every  order  ami  degree,  the  Father 
oi  all  has  stuit  forth  his  Son,  madt;  of  a  woman,  that  you  may  re- 
coive  the  ado])tion  of  sons.  He  has  baptised  you  with  the  S])irit 
of  his  Son  ;  and  that  Spirit  wouhl  be  crying  in  your  hearts,  Abba, 
father.  That  Spirit  would  bt‘  leading  you  into  fellowship  with  all 
your  brethren.  That  Spirit  would  be  making  you  humble, 
teachable,  courag(‘ous,  frea  That  Spirit  would  claim  all  things 
for  you  ;  common  books  and  the  chief  book,  nature  and  grace, 
eainli  and  hi  aven.’  (pp.  845,  84(i.) 

In  the  Fourteenth  Kss«‘iy,  ( )N  THE  PERSONALITY  AND  TEACHING 
OF  THE  Holy  Spirit,  the  writer  s]>eaks  with  much  freedom  of 
the  theories  which  seek  to  explain  the  promises  of  Scripture  re¬ 
specting  the  Spirit  ;is  fulfilled  in  the  limited  experience  of 
believers;  in  the  possession  of  the  Bible;  in  the /oy>s*c.s*  spoken  of 
by  Milner  in  his  ‘  Fhurch  History  or  in  the  belief  that  man  has 
a  s]>iritual  nature;  and  he  repo'sents  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
— that  the  ]m>mi.'<es  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not  seem  to  1m'  ful- 
till(‘ti  in  the  present  dis]»ensiition — by  ]x>inting  to  the  pt'culiar 
fet'lings  of  the  modtTn  world  respecting  sin.  its  higher  standard 
ot  right eousnes.s,  and  tlu‘  deeper  sense  of  judgment,  and  def<ive 
for  it,  which  he  regaols  as  tlu*  proofs  ot  the  abiding  presence  of 
the  Oomforter  with  men.  Addres.smg  Unitarians,  he  says  : — 

‘Try  it  you  can  solve  the  probkans  of  the  world  without  the  belief 
in  this  }»erson;d  teaelua*.  Or  if  you  do  not  care  fur  the  jwobleius  of  the 
Wi>rld,  try  if  you  ixu  solve  tht‘  jwohleins  of  your  own  hejirt.  J  speiik 
l»oldly  to  you  ow  this  ]>t>int,  for  1  am  satisfied  that  vou  have  this  Com¬ 
forter  with  you  as  1  have;  that  He  is  eonvineing  vou  of  sin,  of  righ¬ 
teousness,  ol  juderment.  as  well  as  me.  1  am  sure  there  is  a  spirit  of 
lies,  who  is  always  stnving  to  lead  me  into  all  falsehood,  and  to^  .'Sepa¬ 
rate  me  from  you  and  all  men.  1  believe  we  shall  understand  one 
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(Uvision;  winch  shows  u?  how,  in  fact,  uiul  not  merely  in  imagination,  the 
charity  of  tlod  may  liml  its  reflex  and  expression  in  the  charity  of  man, 
and  the  cluiritv  of  man  its  suhstance  ius  well  as  its  fruition  in  the 
charity  of  <iod.  What  1  hayetodo  in  this  essay,  tlien,  is  certainly  not 
to  hrin;^  forth  ari;unu*nts  against  those  who  may  impugn  this  doctrine, 
Imt  only  to  slunv  how  t'ach  portion  of  that  name  into  which  we  are 
baptized  answers  to  sonu‘  ap])relunsion  and  anticii»ation  of  liuman 
hcinirs:  how  the  settinj;;  u]M»f  one  ])art  of  the  name  ai^ainst  anotlun*  has 
been  the  caus(‘  of  strife,  unri;^hteousness,  supei*stition;  why,  therefore, 
the  acknowledi^ment  of  that  name  in  its  fulness  and  unity,  is  eternal 
litb.’—pp.  KM),  410. 

The  port i( HI  of  tliose  essays  which  has  led  to  the  author’s  ex¬ 
clusion  from  his  ])rofessorshij)  in  King’s  College,  occupies  not 
more  than  U'W  ])ag(‘s  in  {ho  first  edition,  and  is  introduced,  aj)pa- 
rently,  as  an  after-thought,  rather  than  as  belonging  to  the 
‘  dt‘epcst  ground  the  student  has  been  feeling  after,  and  which, 
^yhen  he  finds  it,  proves  just  as  firm  a  footing  for  every  chihl 
and  beggar  as  for  him.’  For  the  right  understanding  of 
‘  eternal  death,’  we  must  cite  a  few  lines  from  a  jiassage  on 
‘  eternal  life’ : — ‘  It  (Scrij)ture)  tt‘aches  us  to  think  of  the  healthy 
activity  of  all  o\ir  powers  and  perce]>tions,  and  their  direction  to 
the  right  object,  as  the  living  state,  the  torpor  of  these,  or  their 
concentration  on  themselves,  as  a  state  of  death.’  (pp.  42d,  424.) 

Ibd'erring  to  the  attempts  of  Unitarians  to  explain  a\vay  the 
w»>rds  of  Scripture  ^yhich  suggest  the  consideration  of  ‘eternal 
death,’ — to  th(‘  numluH'  of  ‘the  most  wise,  devout,  excellent  men 
living  now  or  that  have  lived  in  our  own  church  and  among  the 
disstmttTs,  ^yho  have  shrunk  from  them, — to  the  infidelity  into 
whii’h  multitudes  in  both  the  u]>per  and  the  lower  classes  of 
socit‘ty  havt*  Ikhmi  ,scared  by  these  words  of  Scripture, — and  to  the 
api  »arent  anxiety  of  ‘  divines,’  good  and  earnest  men,  to  get  a 
much  more  tbrmal  and  distinct  iis.sertion  of  everlasting  punish¬ 
ment  than  the  obb‘r  confessions  su])ply, — the  author  proceeds  to 
th»*  fact  that  the  Knglish  reformers,  having  introducetl  an  article 
u]M)n  it  into  tht‘  Jorttf-tv'o  which  were  originally  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  the  Knglish  church,  omitted  that  article  in  the  thirfi/- 
This  fact  he  contrasts  with  the  conduct  of  the  Evangelical 
Allianct‘ in  framing  an  article  which  ‘expressly  canonizes  the 
ibK*trin«'  that  ap|u‘ars  to  afflict  the  consciences  of  so  many.’  The 
t|in‘stii»n  with  him  is  not  whether  ‘death’  is  ‘eternal’  in  the  stinie 


stmse  in  which  ‘  life’  is  ‘  eternal  ;’  but  what  is  meant  by  ‘  eternar 
in  both  cjuit's:  wh(‘th(‘r  death,  as  the  ])unishment  of  sin,  is  ever- 
liU'ttliHj.  I  his  Mr.  Maurice,  as  we  understand  the  first  edition  of 
his  Ks.s;iy,  t'arnestly  denies.  He  says  that  it  is  not  protestantisin, 
n<*t(  hri.^tianity,  to  affirm  ‘that  the  whole  body  of  human  creatures 
who  have  n(»t  yet  apprehended  Christ  as  their  justifier,  and  God 
as  their  lather,  pass  from  hence  into  a  state  in  which  that  appre- 
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bonsio!)  is  impossible.'  In  sneli  a  jiulixinent,  he  says,  ‘We  and 
not  Christ  are  jndoincj.  And  onr  judi^onent  procH‘cnls  on  this 
])rin(‘iple,  that  then?  is  no  liviiej^  relation  between  Mim  and  tlie 
creatures  wliost*  nature  He  took,  and  for  wlioui  He  died.’ 

‘  Wc  do  not  want  tln‘orii‘s  of  universalisin;  they  are  as  cold,  hard, 
nn<ati>l’aetorv,  as  ;dl  other  thi‘i)ries.  Ihit  we  want  that  eh'ar,  broad 
a-'Sertion  oi’  tlu'  dlviiu*  charity  which  tin*  iiihle  inakv's,  and  winch 
carrii^s  ns  iiinueasnrahly  luyond  all  that  W(‘  can  ask  or  think.  What 
dreams  of  ours  can  reach  to  tlic  assiadion  of  St.  .lohn,  tliat  d(‘ath  and 
hell  themselves  shall  he  east  into  the  lake  of  lire  I  I  cannot  fathom 
llie  meaninij:  of  such  e.\|nH‘ssions.  Ihit  tinware  written;  1  aeee])t  tlunn, 
and  ^ivi*  thanks  for  tlnmi.  I  fei‘l  there  is  an  abyss  oi‘ death  intowhii*h 
I  mav  sink  and  be  lost,  (dirist's  (ios])el  revt*als  an  abyss  of  love  below 
that:  1  am  content  to  be  lost  in  that  I  know  in)  more— but  I  am  sure 
there  is  a  woe  on  us,  if  we  do  not  preach  this  (lospel,  ii’ W(‘  do  not 
proekiim  the  mime  of  tin*  Father,  tin*  Son,  and  the  Spirit — the  i*ti*rnal 
elniritv.  Whenever  W(*  do  proclaim  that  name,  I  belii*vi*  W(*  inva(U*the 
realm  of  ni^ht  and  eternal  death,  and  open  the  kimi^dom  of  heaven.’ — 
pp.  I  lib  1  id. 

Ill  a  ‘  \oto,'  the  author  ailverts  to  the  Athauasiau  Creed.  The 
])urpost‘  of  the  allusion  is  to  show  that  he  iloes  not  consider  that 
creml  as  ‘  forciuo  him  to  prououuce  judi^meut  on  any  person,'  or 
cvi*u  tem])tiui^  him  to  do  .so,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  that 
it  condemns  ‘ertain  moral  corru])tions  from  which,  hesay.s,‘  many 
who  an*  called  heretics  may  be  freer  than  I  am  aiul  that  he 
looks  upon  that  creed  ‘as  a  witne.ss  that  et(‘rnal  life  is  the 
knowliMloe  of  (h)d,  and  that  eternal  death  is  Atheism,  the  beiiii^ 
without  Him.’  These  opinions  he  had  published  ideveii  years 
a^^n)  in  his  ‘  Kingdom  of  Christ;  or,  Hints  to  a  Quaker,'  and  he 
has  not  seen  any  cause  to  alter  them. 

'Phe  ‘'I’heol  ogical  Kssays’  were  publi.shed  in  May,  I  Sod.  In  July, 
Hr.  .b‘lf,  Principal  of  King’s  Cad  lege,  wrote  to  Mr.  Maurice,  to  say 
that  bis  attrition  had  been  called  by  high  authority  to  the  conclu- 
sionof  the  last  Es.say,  as  denying  the  eternity  of  future  jiunishment. 
C(jnf(*ssing  that  the  Essay  bears  that  interpretation,  or  at  least 
.si*enis  ‘  to  throw  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  on  the  simple  meaning 
of  the  word  rtenutl,  and  to  convey  a  geiunal  notion  of  ultimate 
salvation  tor  all,'  he  expresses  his  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  writer's 
actual  m(*aning.  In  reply  to  the  ])rincipal,  Mr.  Maurice  states 
tlmt  he*  had  ilistinctly  declared  his  belief  ‘  in  the  doctrine  of 
et(*rn;d  punishm(*nt  or  death,  in  that  sen.se  which  seems  to  be 
inost  consistent  with  the  other  uses  of  the  word  Hertud  in  the 
New  I\*stament ;  but  not  in  the  .sense  which  is  given  to  it,  or 
seems  to  be  giv(*n  to  it,  in  many  jiopular  discourses  and  theolo¬ 
gical  treati.ses  ;  that  he  repudiates  that  sense  as  inconsistent  with 
the  (jospel  of  Christ,  with  the  di.stinction  between  time  and 
eternity  in  which  all  Christians  in  some  wav  agree,  with  the 
N.  s. — vuu  VII.  II 
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Spirit  of  our  formularies,  ami  with  our  Lord’s  own  definition  of 
eternal  life.’  In  a  letter  to  a  private  friend,  which  he  sends  to 
tin*  Lrineipal,  Mr.  Maurice  had,  two  or  three  years  before,  re¬ 
vealed  seinethini;' of  the  proivsses  of  thou^dit  through  which  he 
had  hiin.'^elf  pa.*<sed  while  endeavourinjj:  to  arrive  at  truth.  H«‘re- 
fu.ses  to  ‘dooinatise  on  the  <l u  I'dt uni  ol  tuture  punishiuent,  hecause 
hecannotajjply  theidtsi  of  time  to  eternity.  He  refuses  also  to  ‘dour- 
matise  on  the  (»tln‘r  side.’  He  rejects  the  theory  ol  universal  re.sti- 
tution,  ‘whicli,’  he  says,  ‘in  his  early  days  hefound  so  unsatisfactory.’ 
I'lnmoli  ln‘  rejt'cts  tin*  ‘  theory,’  he  believes  in  ‘a  restitution  (dall 
tilings,  which  Hod,  wlio  cannot  lie,  has  promised  since  the  world 
Iw'oan.’  ‘  1  am  <*hlio^d  to  believe  that  we  are  livinix  in  a  re.stored 
onh'r.  1  am  sun*  tliat  r(‘st<n\‘d  order  will  he  earned  out  by  the 
full  triumph  <»f  ( lod’s  loving  will.  How  that  should  take  ]dace 
while  any  rehtdlions  still  rt*main  in  the  univi'rse,  T  cannot  tell; 
though  it  is  not  for  me  to  s;iy  that  it  is  inqiossihle.  I  do  not  want 
to  sav  it.  1  wi.di  to  trust  (mmI  ahsidutidy,  and  not  to  trust  in  any 
ct*nclnsion  of  my  own  understanding  at  cll.’(  ( Jrounds,  c^c.,  ])p.  7,  \) 
In  the  ctnir.'^e  of  his  K‘tters  to  Dr.  Jelf,  .Mr.  Maurice  t(*lls  him 
that  In*  dari's  not  ‘s;iy  that  tln*re  is  .some  jdace,  or  time,  or  inode 
in  whieh  tin*  re.sistanci*  of  man  to  (lod  should  he  etfectual,  and 
when  the  resource's  of  His  c*onverting  grace*  shall  be  exhau.sted.’ 
‘The  articles  of  my  church  do  not  make  that  demand  upon  me.’ 

’rin*  s<*ntencc‘s  in  tin*  Dible  about  ‘  c'ternal  punishiuent  and 
eternal  ch-ath,’  he  t*xplains  by  tin*  words  in  our  Lord’s  IVaycr. 
‘'Phis  /.s*  life  etc'rnal.  that  tln*y  might  know  thee  the  only  true 
Clod,  and  dc'.sus  Dhrist  whom  thou  ha.st  .smit.’  (Jcdin,  xvii.  *1.) 

The  entire*  contmver.sy  bc‘twc‘c*n  tin*  divinity  profc*.ss(W  and  the 
priin*ip.d  turns  on  the  twc>  cpiestions,  whether  the  ‘notion  of 
duration  is  c*xchnh*d  trom  tin*  word  ‘eternal;’  and  whether  the 
plot e.ssor  s  last  Ks.s.-iy  does  or  does  not  ‘ccuivey  a  general  notion  of 
ultimate  s'llvation  i<»r  all.  Dr.  d(*lt  analyzes  the  ii.ses  of  the  w«u’d 
in  tin*  (Jreek  Tc‘.stann‘nt.  From  the  seventy  instan(*c.s 
ot  its  oceuiTc'ncc*  In*  concludc*s  that  ‘  Thc're  are  at  lea.st  tiftv- 


.sc'Veii  })a.ssages  whc'ic*  tin*  .sc‘n.sc*  of  “  duraticui”  was  recjuired  hy 

dating  to  (Jod  himself  and  his 


tin*  .subjei*t  matte*!*,  c'ither  as  re 
glory,  or  to  tin*  haj>piin‘.ss  ot  the  hles.sed,  which,  whatever  c*lse  it 
inc'lude.s,  will  be  admitti*d  by  all  Chri.stiaiis  to  include  everla.sting 
duratitui.’  (lb.  ]\  !i9.) 

1  hat  a  ‘  gc*neral  notion  ot  ultimate  siilvatioii  for  all’  is  con- 
vevc'd  in  tin*  hist  Iv^siy,  Dr.  »L‘lt  maintains,  though  ^Ir.  ^laiiriccs 
language*,  ottc'ii  distinguished  tor  its  eloijuence  and  forc*e,  can 
haielly  Ik*  calh*d  n*mai  kabh*  tiu’  its  j»erspicuitv.  ‘  The  Ks.sav  and 
your  h'ttc  rs  togc'tln*!*,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  allirni,  uinpiestionahly 
hidd  out  tin*  hope  that  the  pnni.shment  of  wicked,  unbelieving, 
iuul  impcuiteiit  sinners,  may,  after  all,  not  be  everlasting.  This 
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ho])e  is  set  forth  with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  more  than  one 
part  of  these  writings.  I  should  say,  also,  that  you  a})pear  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  special  [)art  of  your  mission  to  inculcate  it 
whiMievcr  circumstances  may  seem  to  require  it/  (lb.  p.  9.) 

l\issiiLres  of  the  Essay  are  then  (pioted  from  pp.  4*12,  438, 
412,  413,  439,  441,  whicli  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  ‘general 
notion’  is  really  conveyed  by  the  writer’s  words.  These  jmssiiges 
are  interspt  rsetl  with  comments  for  ehicidating  and  supporting 
the  tnith  of  the  ‘received'  view  of  the  subject,  which  Mr. 
^laurice  rejmdiates.  Dr.  Jelf  also  combats  ‘the  key  of  the  whole 
svstein,  the  lussured  incompatibility  of  everlasting  ])unishment 
with  the  intinite  love  of  God,'  and  he  contrasts  tliis  ])eremptory 
wav  of  ‘  vse tiling  the  mystery’  with  the  ‘golden  words  of  Bishop 
Butha  ’: — ‘  Perhaps  divine  goodness,  with  wdiich,  if  1  mispikt'  not, 
w(‘  make  very  free  in  our  specvdations,  may  not  be  a  bare,  single 
dis|M>sition  to  produce  ha])piness  ;  but  a  disposition  to  make  the 
good,  the  faithful,  the  honest  man  ha])py.' 

In  r(*]>ly  to  Mr.  Maurice’s  argument,  from  the  absence  of  any 
dogmatic  statement  r(‘s])ecting  future  jmnishments  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Article.s,  Dr.  »lelf  remarks  that  in  tht^  same  com])endium 
thrre  is  no  formal  assertion  of  other  fundamental  tenets  ;  but 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  everlasting  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  are  ‘virtually  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  inastnuch 
as  the  eighth  unreservedly  accepts  the  three  creeds.’  This  long 
hlt(‘r  ends  with  some  grave  observations  on  the  practical  con- 
se«jucnces  oi  ^Ir.  Maurice’s  teaching  on  this  subject,  in  the 
direction  of  .see] >ticism,  immorality,  and  delusive  luqx' ;  and  on 
tin*  revt'rend  doctor’s  own  duty  as  Ihineipal  of  King’s  College. 
Jk‘se(.‘ching  the  JVofe.s.sor  to  prove  to  him,  if  po.ssible,  that  he 
has  mistak(‘n  his  meaning,  he  concludes  by  .saying, — ‘  If  this,  my 
last  appi'al,  should  prove  inetfectual,  the  ultimate  deci.sion  must 
pass  into  other  hands  than  mine/ 

The  pamphlet  on  ‘ 4’he  Word  Eternal’  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Jelf.  in  this  letter  Mr.  ^laurice  rejJies,  at  length, 
to  that  ot  the  PrincijKil  in  his  ‘Grounds.'  His  main  ])ositions, 
bri(*Hy  ex})ross(‘d,  are, — tliat  the  Athanasian  Creed  contains  no  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  words  ‘everlasting',  and  ‘eternal,’  whicli  are  to 
1m‘  understood  as  meaning  there  what  they  mean  in  Scripture; — 
that  he  understands  ‘  everla.sting'  as  the  .synonym  of  ‘eternal,' 
the  former  being  nu*asured  by  the  latter,  not  the  latter  liy  the 
former  ; — that  several  ]Kissages  making  mention  of  eternal  life  in 
tht‘  hinst  Epistle  <4  »lohn,  i.  2,  3,  wdiich  J)r.  fJelf  has  .set  down  as 
ri'lerring  to  the  jatuve  life  of  the  l)les.sed,  actually  refer  to  the 
sent ; — that  ‘  eternal  ’  de.scribes  the  quality,  not  the  duration 
oi  lite  ; — that  jis  tliii  po.ssession  of  righteousne.ss,  love,  truth,  con¬ 
stitute  eternal  blessednes.s,  so  wickediiess,  impenitence,  and 
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mi Wief  constitute  eternal  damnation  and  miserv  -—that  1.:  i 

tl.e  fourth  cen  u  v  n  l7  *  eondoinued  before 

“» 

in  our  sermons  to  the  consc?en.'e'  iiot  bioiiolit  home 

-that  the  oosnel  'n.eh  mr  .  l^'t'^ular  evil  doers; 

|;resent  aecurse.l  and  .lamnal.le  Ttl^ltt-lthaT’ hT'T^'l  " 
MynecI  his  pnifessorship  hefbre  ho  onlii:’)  i  i-  n  “ot  re- 

I-lieve.l  he  was  d'oimV  what  ;  >'eeause 

'/«)«•,  beeaus.>  e very' professoral i,  fho  'li^  cannot  resim, 

i-t:  ■  wlietlier  tlie  la  .  n  k-to^- 

. . -'Itisions  of  ,ho  1-rinei,  1  oa  ..  ' 

<"  tltc  formularies  llumJe  vi-s  ’  •  i  “  ai.d  nut 

"'■'l-'tsauds  of  lavm,  ‘  e  no  C  ^'i^Wnan,  and  teas 

'•>  . . vent  ..fhLhs.inssio  b  ,''  *"* •'?“/“  V-ini.: 

tlicm,  as  Knylisl,  o,.„tlemen  tie'.t  *1  J^anands  from 

tlm  yu-.u;.  n\  i.i  ,1/  <li«tinctlv  to 

'■'amis,  furthe,”  that  the"  |  ^  -le- 

correspondence.  ‘  ‘  the  jiublication  of  fliis 

lo  tlie, seeond  edition  of  this  letter  Air  V  • 

tour  (lavs  after  1  iT  *  "  P^'^^fixes  one, 

Ki's-s .■,,11.,,..: .1,,, ;7“1  •«  o..  e,.„.,oa 

a;  '-<tersof,l,e,l,..„|.  .Tf  the  >h,.T  ^  cr'*"'', 

’"'!■■-  iMonounee  this  r^h  f  i.'.tel'r  ’  ^'c' 

Miirr  what  article  of  our  Iniii  at  all,  to 

iv^dinir  this  lettiT  the  coio/il  1  .  t«-‘aehiiiir.  ‘After 

. . . "'"i  ■  ™,w  >„ 

'■'7,;”, . .  ,.ii  J‘;‘„  fe'Sw  ■  ‘ 

.I,„1  i,  l.V""'-'  C'llnso  «■„,  I.„|,  „ 

•some  erased. to  rein,. Iv  ,,  l'a-"''«'gcs  are  altered,  and 

uhile  .son,,,  are  e.xpa„de,|,  wi,).  a  viJi  iV'f‘utr'‘"''‘T*'^ 
jlio  p.,ss,-iy  o//  Kfrnml  ,1  /  />  ^'*'^l>^aiiatioii. 

"*f‘'a'i  of  eleven  pa-es 'exurnd  ■V‘*,C  ''ittcii, 

la-st  ■sv.upathi.xJare  eveindth 

wlio  a.spi,-,.  ■si>c:d<ers  or  writers. 

i<»ti.uht,  and  traditioiiarv  iilirison]  ^  mere  foriiks  of 

a  .'uhstitm,,  |,,r  thinhino _ pj  th  *  i’ccomes  in  time 

‘‘‘'■''■.practical  power.'  We  i,,.):,,  '’'"'K.  I'rmciides  of  truth  in 

s'»iK'i  ..r  u„,i 

V  ^  tiumulc  trusting  miiul, 
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'which  tlie  stereotype  of  creeds  and  tlie  subtleties  of  schools, 
must  from  tlieir  artiticial  nature  and  merely  human  origin, 
always  fail  \o  represent. 

have  seen,  over  and  over  again,  how  the  accumulation  of 
human  opinions  ])rotluces  a  medium  of  vision  which  gives  its  own 
inter|)retation  to  the  words  of  scripture  ;  how  this  interpretation  is 
detined  in  the  strict  language  of  formula*,  liturgies,  creeds,  articles, 
and  confessions;  and  how  these  formula'  themselves  receive 
inti'rpretations  which  vary  according  to  the  intellectual  or  social 
idiosyncrasies  of  individuals  or  ])arties.  The  conclusion  seems 
tt)  lu‘ — that  the  human  thought  is  inca])able  of  being  either 
stifled  or  satisfied  l*y  forms  imjiosed  upon  it  by  authorities 
(‘Xternal  to  itself  Assuming,  as  we  certainly  have  a  right  to 
assume,  the  intinite  diftereiice  between  the  authority  of  a  divine 
rt'velation  and  the  value  of  interpretations  of  that  revelation,  our 
onlv  safe  course  is  that  of  humbly  and  reverently  bowing  to  the 
ex}>ress  teaching  of  the  Divine  Inb'liigence,  making  tlie  best  use 
we  can  of  whati'ver  lu'lps  come  from  other  minds  in  learning 
what  that  teacliing  nu*ans. 

lie  who  protessi*s  his  faitii  in  divine  revelation,  and  yet  reduces 
the  pi'cnl of  that  revelation  to  the  standard  of  his  own  con- 
sci(Hisness  or  otlier  mi'ii’s  opinion  biused  on  some  lower  authority, 
tn'ats  the  revelation  as  a  nonentity.  In  like  manner,  he  who 
professes  a  hoiia  jidv  faitli  in  human  cxjiositions  of  the  revela¬ 
tion,  and  yet  reduces  the  peculiarities  of  that  exposition  to  any 
other  standard,  treats  the  ex]>ositioii  which  he  jirofessesto  accept 
as  though  it  had  no  authority  for  him.  A  clergyman  of  the  Cliurch 
of  Kngland  is  jdaced  in  tlie  singular  ])osition  of  declaring  his 
assent  to  formularies  which  are  not  ])erfectly  harmonious;  so 
that,  if  he  adheres  to  the  Articles,  he  }»artly  ignores  the  Liturgy, 
ami  if  he  ailheres  to  the  J^iturgy,  he  partly  ignores  the  Articles. 
This  is  the  grand  distinction  between  the  high  and  low  schools 
as  brought  to  a  ])oint  in  the  famous  (Jorham  controversy,  the 
is.sue  of  which,  as  everybody  knows,  was,  that  bcjth  parties  are 
alike  acknowledged  to  have  a  letjid  standing  in  the  State  Church 
ot  Kngland.  ITider  the  sanction  of  such  a  decision  as  that,  one 
does  not  set'  that  the  ruling  jiowers  in  the  national  establish- 
mtait  can  consistently  rejiress  the  freedom  of  belief  within  those 
peculiarities;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  far  the  [rrinciple  oi  com¬ 
prehension,  adopted  in  one  case — and  that  by  no  means  of  slight 
importance — can  rejusonably  or  safely  be  extended  in  others, 
lhat,  however,  is  a  political,  not  a  iheulinjical  tpiestion.  In  its 
bearing  on  Mr.  Maurice’s  case,  as  it  affects  bis  standing  as  a 
clergyman  in  ‘  the  church,'  we  are  not  now  called  to  di.scuss  it. 
As  to  his  relation  with  the  council  of  King’s  College,  his  own  un- 
<lerstanding  is,  that  being  expelled  tiom  his  olHce  on  a  theological 
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ground  he  lias  been  dealt  with  hy  a  body  without  authorif)/  to 
judije  whether  he  he  ortlunlox,  in  the  sense  of  the  Chureli  of 
Kniiland,  or  not:  a  body,  too,  which  refuses  to  state  ex])licitly 
‘the  ])articular  article  in  the  theology  of  the  church  wdiich  coii- 
denins  his  dcx’trine  of  eternal  death.’ 

His  view  is  ably  sup])orte<l  in  a  series  of  papers,  which  we 
have  read  with  some  attention,  in  ‘The  S])ectator,'  where  the 
writer  argues  with  eminent  ability  against  the  right  of  the 
council  to  jironounce  a  sentmice  of  heterodoxy  on  one  of  its  pro¬ 
fessors.  Tliis,  however,  is  not  the  thing  done  by  the  council. 
Instead  of  prost^cutiug  Mr.  Maurice  in  the  Episcoj'al  C’ourt,  they 
have  iU'ted  ns  a  Vitluniary  society  in  removing  from  an 
important  otlice  a  man  who  teaclu‘s  for  truth  what  they  regard 
as  mischievous  error.  The  charges  against  Mr.  Maurice  bv  Dr. 
.lelf  art‘  plainly  stated.  Mr.  Maurice  does  not,  at  the  beginning, 
(|uestion  Dr.  .1  elf’s  riyhf  to  judge  in  the  matter,  but  answers 
his  cjuestions;  and  it  is  not  till  he  has  received  an  intimation 
that  the  matter  must  ]iass  into  other  hands,  that  he  turns 
round  to  (h‘mand  the  ground  of  the  judgment  that  has  gone 
against  him.  According  to  our  own  impression,  Dr.  Jelf 
could  do  no  other  than  he  has  done ;  and  the  council,  with  their 
vit  ws — they  being  in  harmonv  with  Dr.  Jelf — could  not  con- 
si.stently  retiiin  the  writer  of  the  ‘Theological  Essays' as  a  divinity 
protrs.sor  in  their  collegt*.  It  was  not  for  them  to  enter  into 
i*ontrov(‘rsy  with  Mr.  Maurice  in  so  cloudy  a  speculation  as  that 
which  he  has  woven  round  the  word  ‘eternal nor  w\as  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  n*tain  a  t<*acher,  however  gifted  and  honoured, 
until  .stune  ecclesiastical  authority  had  pronounced  him  unworthy 
of  a  .standitig  among  the  English  clergy.  The  appointment  to 
the  chairs  held  by  Mr.  .Maurice  is  with  tiie  council ;  and,  we  j)re- 
sume  to  think,  they  are  pt‘rfectly  competent  to  withdraw  the 
appointment  without  involving  themselves  in  either  polemical  or 
legal  pursuits.  Danm>t  a  nobleman  dismiss  a  chaplain  or  a  tutor, 
it  l\e  has  been  teaching  the  members  of  his  family  what  Jie 
lM‘li(‘ves  to  Ih'  erroneous  and  mischievous  ?  Can  the  several  mis¬ 
sionary  societies,  hospitals,  and  county  magistrates,  as  managers 
ot  prisons,  not  <lo  the  same? 

\\  e  tlo  not  S4H‘  any  essential  difference  in  principle — we  are 
not  alluding  to  dignity — between  the  position  of  a  divinity  pro- 
tessor  in  a  colh'gt*,  and  a  nJigious  teacher  in  any  institution  not 
under  the  immediatt*  control  ot  the  State.  Mr.  ]\iaurice  savs  that 
J>r.  Jelt  knew  his  opinions  on  the  subject  in  discussion  in  their 
coi  res|>ondence  hefoce.  he  invited  him  to  occupy  the  chair,  which 
has  now  been  declared  vacant.  Dr.  Jelf  assures  bini,  that  in 
iNtti  he  had  not  the  slightest  surmise  of  his  opinions  on  this 
subject,  such  as  he  now  describes  them  to  be. 
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Wo  cannot  use  lanij^iage  too  stronjx  to  express  admiration 
of  Mr.  Maurice’s  sincerity,  his  genius,  his  earnestness,  his  large 
human  it  V,  as  displayed  in  several  parts  of  these  Kssjiys  ;  yet 
lu‘  st‘ems  to  he  ilefeclive  in  that  deference  to  the  supreme 
and  final  authority  of  Scripture  in  matters  heyoiul  the  range 
(►f  human  consciousness  or  ex]u*rience,  as  w(*ll  as  in  the 
hahit  t»f  stmlying  the  exact  meaning  of  Scriptun',  which  we 
regard  as  indisjumsahle  in  a  teacher  of  ('hristian  theology, 
lie  fails,  also,  in  giving  the  jirominence  which  is  given 
hv  tht‘  Apostle  Paul  to  the  '/(iiliridl  character  of  (lod,  as  an 
essential  tdement  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement  which  he 
rect‘ived  hy  revelation.  It  helongs  to  Mr.  Maurice’s  intel¬ 
lectual  idiosvncracv  to  see  )rschthl(( aces  more  clearly  than  dis- 


iiinfloiis:  to  carry  away  a  disciple  hy  his  t'arnest  elo(|uence 
rather  than  to  convinct*  an  antagonist  hy  argument.  While  his 


helitds  are  with  tin*  crtrds,  his  heart  is  with  the  haters  of  ortho- 


d(c\y  much  more  largely  than  with  such  earm'st  and  successful 
|>reachers  of  the  g(>spel  as  Luther  and  dewtd,  Whitfield  and 
\Vesh‘v,  Venn  and  Nt‘wton,  Cdialmers  and  Simeon,  Hall  and 


Noel,  and  hoth  tlu5  Sumners.  Mis  notion  of  ‘charity’  surjuises 
us  hy  its  sajicrjicldJ iH'ss :  and  this  (]uality  of  snperticialness, 
indet*d,  pervades  all  he  says  in  regard  to  what  Prott‘stants  have 
hitherto  agreed  to  hold  as  f/ie  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  taught  hy 
duthorltj/,  resjiecting  Hod’s  way  of  saving  sinful  men  hy  faith  in 
His  <  hily  Begotten  Son.  He  overlooks  altogether  the  i^pecidl 
character  which  Indongs  to  the  teaching  of  evangelists  and 
apo.stles.  He  denies  what  plain  texts  of  Scriptuie,  honestly 
e.\poim(h‘d,  exj)ressly  d(‘clare  concerning  the  grand  theme  of  New 
'r(*stanu‘nt  instruction.  His  speculations  on  ‘eternal  life’  are  so 
narrow,  ohscure,  and  inconsisttmt,  that  nothing  hut  the  tenacity 
of  a  mind  which  imagines  itself  to  have  made  a  grand  discovery 
could  induce  so  accom|)lished  a  writer  to  cling  to  it.  As 
for  ‘et(‘rnal  death,’  there  is  no  such  phrase  in  Scripture:  though 
there  is  in  the  ihirial  Service.  In  one  place  ho  s])eaks  of  the 
‘eternal  heing  the  living,’  the  ‘permanent  fixed  state.’  ‘Like 
our  own  word  period ^  it  do(‘S  not  convey  so  much  the  impression 
of  a  line  as  a  circh‘,’-7-as  if  a  circle  were  something  generically 
distinct  from  a  line !  and  yet  he  will  not  admit  that  the  ^eternal 
]umj.shment’  is  a  permanent  fixed  state.  He  can  ])elieve  that 
tlie  infliction  of  p:un — the  non-])revention  of  moral  evil  indefinitely 
continued — the  jnmishment  of  wicked  doers — the  sufi'erings  of 
the  innocent  Saviour — are  compatible  with  the  eternal  cnarity  of 
the  Father;  hut  he  deems  it  contrary  to  that  chaiity  to  regard 
the  dust  One  as  s\iffering  ‘for  the  unjust,’  or  to  conceive  of  the 
‘curse’  and  ‘eternal  puni.shment’  jus  being  a  ‘ permanent  fixed 
state,’ — one  which  will  not  cease  to  be.  This  is  not  clear  writing. 
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It  ilocs  not  iinlk'ate  clear  tliinkino  It  belongs  to  the  ‘nebular.’ 
Whatever  .Mr.  Maurice  believe.s,  he  does  uot  believe  what  we 
lielievt — incoiiiinou  with  tile  Christians  of  all  aye.s — renarcliic  sin 
atonement,  jii.stitication,  regeneration,  and  eternal  ]mui.shuient. 
Our  reatlers  will  draw  the.s*'  conclusions  from  the  e.xtracts  we 
have  oiven  .somewhat  largely  for  that  purpose.  The  conclusioii.s 
will  be  much  stronoer  if  they  read  the  Essays,  and  the  pamphlets 
occjusioned  by  them,  for  them.selve.s. 

lla.s  .Mr.  .Si anrice  succeeded  better  with  the  Unitarians  than 
with  th(‘ Orthodo.x  ?  The  well-written  cc(7hy«e  of  his  Es.s!iys  in 
th(‘  •  I’rospei  tive  Eeview’  answers  that  (|uestion.  Mr.  ilaurice’s 
]irelace  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Essays  shows  how  that 
rrititjKe  atlects  his  own  mind.  He  clings  as'clo.sely  as  po.ssible  to 
the  iormularies  of  his  ‘ church.’  He  rejoices  that  there  are  .some 
mt.iiian.s,  ,uid  lunitariaus  also,  by  whom  he  has  been  under¬ 
stood,  and  who  have  respomled  to  his  words.  I  )r.  Coleu.so,  the  new 
bishop  ot  Natal,  who  hail  dedicated  a  volume  of  simiile  nind  .scr- 
monsto.Mr.  Maurice,  holds  the  belief  of  Enoli.sh  churchmen  in  the 
‘  endlessness  ot  future  imnishment.  We  are  told  that  the  college 
autlionties  at  faiubridoe  have  endeawiured  to  ]irevent  the  i-ead- 
mool  .Mr.  .Maurice’s  E.s.siiy.s  by  the  students.*  i’lobablv  this  is 
the  principal  cause  of  the  demand  for  a  second  edition.^  We  are 
al.so  told,  l.y  a  Cambrujoe  iiew.sjiaiier,  that  an  appeal  is  circu- 
atuii;  aiiiono  Icaduio  ihm’iitvv.s,  ‘to  raise  a  testimonial  to  Mr 
•Maurice;  on  what  ^rounds  we  do  not  know;  uiile.ss  it  be  as  a 
demou.stration  aoam.sUhe  ‘  bigotry’  of  the  council  of  Kino’s  Col- 

I’it'K  t  "  'l'^>‘<iiter.s,  we  feel  assured,  are  not 

like  j  to  unite  in  such  a  demonstration.  .Mr.  Maurice  i.s,  we  have 
no  doiibt.  ipnte  couscicutious.  We  are  not  of  opinion,  however, 
that  he  is  an  oijuml  man.  If  he  had  held  a  profe.ssorship  of 

we  r"  'vhich  we  know  anything, 

Mipposehe  would  have  mo/ac,/ his  ottice ;  but,  whether  he 

the^laoirT  >H'eu  declared  vacant  by 

Hible  nid  1 ''‘ol**  t"  interpret  the 
a  Iiti^  f  1  •  ««  other  men  have;  but  the 

couiwlof'K i  ^  'tl‘« 

own  cliun'li  it  i  ‘f  ■  “i>.v  remedy  in  the  laws  of  his 

to  souk  it  •  ’ll!  1  ]n  ^  syiniuithize  with  him, 

.1  niaiiitam  his  ground  in  any  ecclosiasti- 

Kiicdi'ir-V^Xv  f"**  ">  ha'c  taken  llieir  place  intlie 

a  Ga  n  .ri  I "e  's  in  '  t  '!  r  ' ''  '“V  ''cen  f.n  bi.l.len 

intiinatea  m  tin  (’?.  ,H  i,;':'’';-  l'.''e  nrohii;i,ors  are  said  to  have 

"‘U  •‘‘■■‘Jlo'ved  hy  the  tutor.- 
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cal  or  civil  court,  tlierc  is  nothiiiix  iu  our  invincihle  objection  to 
his  tlieoloi^ical  teachiiiij^  to  prevent  our  wishiuijj  him  success. 

'I'lie  prot’essorsliips  in  King’s  College,  dechired  by  tin'  council 
to  be  vacant,  are  now  tilled  up  by  lb*.  M‘Caul,  who  is  to  till  the 
chair  (d  Kcch'siastical  History,  and  by  Mr.  (leorge  Webb  Hasent, 
o{'  Mag<lalene  Hall,  Oxford,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  who  luus  been 
electt‘d  to  the  chair  of  Knglish  Litt'rature  and  Modern  History. 

W(*  ari‘  informed  by  the  ‘  Spi‘ctator,’  that  a  rumour  having 
luvn  spread  that  Mr.  ^la\lrice  had  offered  his  resignation  to  the 
benchers  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  an  address  to  the  reverend  gentleman 
from  members  of  the  society,  and  numluu's  of  the  congregation 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn  chapel,  expressive  of  their  sympathy  with  him 
under  the  circumstancts  conn(‘Cted  with  his  dismissal  from  his 
])rotessorships  at  King’s  (^)llege,  Ijondon,  and  of  their  hope  that 
he  might  continue  his  ministrations  amongst  them,  was  drawn 
up,  and  was  in  cours(‘  of  being  numerously  signed,  when  the 
furtlua*  ciix'ulation  of  it  was  stoppl'd,  in  deference  to  what  is 
undt'rstood  to  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  benchers,  that  the 
continuance  of  his  connexion  with  Lincoln’s  Inn  is  a  suthcii'iit 
evidence  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  socu'ty  with  his  labours.  The 
throngi'd  atb'udance  in  the  cha])el  is  refern'd  to,  at  the  same 
time,  as  un([iu*stional)ly  showing  the  sense  which  the  ]Miblic  miti'r- 
tain  as  to  their  vahu'.  We  know,  however,  by  ]>ersonal  observa¬ 
tion,  that  other  motive's  besides  a  staist^  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Maurice’s  labours  bring  together  no  small  portion  of  his  hi'arers. 


l^rirf  .t’otirra. 
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LL  liippolytus  aiul  the  Christian  Chnreh. 
1  L  Life  in  Death. 
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Iti.  Tlie  Keliijion  of  the  Heart. 
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Itt.  Itenedietions ;  or,  tiie  Ulessed  Life. 
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TItr  J  list  on/  of  E/if/ldiKl  from  tJtc  EarUrst  Tly/irs  lo  ihc  Final  ICsIahlish- 
meat  of  the  Riforniation.  Ly  the  Light  1  Ion.  Sir  .lames  Mackintosh. 
-\  new  edition,  revised  by  the  Author’s  son,  11.  J.  Maekintosh,  Lsq. 
-  vols.  8vo.  Longman  and  Co. 

It  has  long  been  matter  of  regret  to  the  students  of  English  hi.story, 
that  Sir  dames  Mackintosh’s  contribution  to  its  earlier  period  has  not 
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K'on  pnH'unible  in  a  se])arate  fonn.  His  qualifications  for  this  sjiocies 
of  conqK)sition  wm*  S4)  pre-eminent,  and  his  success  in  the  portion 
which  he  lived  to  complete  so  marked,  that  an  earnest  desire  has 
existeil  to  ]K>ssess  his  volumes  without  the  necessity  ol  puivhasing 
the  whole  work  of  which  they  form  jiart.  It  is  no  disparai,^emeiit 
of  his  eontinuators,  Messrs.  W  allaee  and  Hell,  that  a  special  value 
should  l>e  attached  to  the  labors  of  Sir  dames.  They  would  probably 
have  Ihh'U  amon^^st  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  entitled  to  a 
rank  to  which  few  can  as])ire.  The  oriijfinal  work  fonns  ten  volumes 
in  ‘  Lardner’s(Vclop;edia,’ of  which  Sir  dames's  contribution  extends  to 
the  ‘J1 1th  pa^eOf  the  third.  His  object,  as  stated  in  his  ])reface,  was, 
‘to  lav  U'fore  the  n*ader  a  sumniarv  of  the  most  memorahle  events  in 


Kn^lish  history,  in  regular  succession,  together  with  an  ex]>osition  of 
the  nature  and  progress  of  our  ])olitical  institutions  clear  enouj^h  for 
educated  and  thinkin;^  nuui,  with  as  little  reasoning  or  retlectiiin  as  tlie 
latter  part  of  this  object  will  allow,  and  with  no  more  than  that  occa¬ 
sional  particularity  which  may  be  needed  to  characterize  an  age  or 
nation,  —to  lay  optai  the  workings  of  minds  which  have  guidinl  their 
fellows,  and,  most  of  all,  to  strengthen  the  moral  sentiments  by  the 
cxtTcise  of  them  on  the  personages  eonspicuous  in  history.’  How  far 
this  cml  has  been  attained  ntH‘<l  not  be  pointed  out.  It  is  enough  to 
state  that  no  otluT  work  in  our  language  forms  so  admirable  an  intro- 
(luctbni  to  Knglisb  bistory,  or  is  so  ada])ted  to  awaken  a  taste  for  this 
most  useful  cours(*  of  studv. 


With  such  views  of  the  value  of  this  contribution  to  English  history, 
we  are  much  gratitied  by  the  ap|H*arance  of  these  volumes,  which  are 
printed  in  the  same  size  and  style  as  tho.se  of  Mac*aulay  and  other 
standard  works,  'flic  ])rest‘nt  reprint  is  edited  by  tbe  autbor’s  son, 
who  has  thrown  togetlua*  in  an  a])pendix  of  thirty-seven  j)ages,  ‘a  few 
])assaL:es  of  an  insulatt'd  character,’  ada})tt‘d  to  illustrate  or  eoufirm 
s«>me  junctions  ol'  tlu‘  narrative.  We  cannot  too  stronglv  recommend 
thes,  *  volumes,  doling  men.  especially,  will  do  well  to  give  them  an 
atti'iitive  ami  repeated  perusal. 


i hr  Fathvrs;  or,  thr  Foumlers  of  Xeir  Kmihtml  in  ihr  rrign 

of  Jnmrs  thr  First,  Hy  W.  H.  Bartlett.  With  Illustrations. 
IJoyal  Svo.  pp. ID.  Il2s.  London:  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

I  n  IS  is  a  very  beaut ilul  volume,  ‘  got  u])’  with  much  elegance,  and 
richly  illustrated.  Its  general  style  is  similar  to  Mr.  Ihirtlett’s  other 
works,  vi't  we  are  tree  to  confess  that  it  has  inferior  attractions  to  us. 
1  he  history  ot  the  ‘  Pilgrim  Fathers’  is  deeply  interesting  and  in¬ 
struct  i\i‘.  Its  character,  however,  is  too  grave,  and  hears  too  obviously 
a  ndigi»)vis  coloring,  to  have  been  bithertt>  extensively  po])ular.  Me 
are  glad  that  it  has  turn  selected  for  illustration  bv  so  skilful  an  artist. 
No  Md>jt*ct  is  better  suited  to  his  purpose.  It  involv'es  points  of 
pin  sieal  :ind  moral  inten'st  ol  the  rarest  kind,  and  is  associated  with 
some  ot  (uir  darkest  memories  as  well  as  our  most  cherished  ho})es.  lu 
prop(»rtion  as  its  tacts  are  known,  the  history  of  our  jmritan  fathers 
"  ho  emigrated  to  the  New  \V  orld,  w’ill  be  regarded  with  respect  and 
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admiration.  Ignorance  may  distort  tludr  oliaractor  and  misroprosont 
tlu'ir  mission,  luit  knowlodi^e  will  vindicate  their  fame  and  assert  their 
t’fllowship  with  the  highest  elass  of  men.  Mr.  Bartlett’s  volume  is 
admirahly  suited  to  attraet  attention  to  tin*  thenn*,  and  will  do  nmeh 
more  than  graver  ])roduetions  to  disabuse  the  po^nilar  mind  ot  some 
prevalent  miseonee])tions.  ^Fhe  work  is  illustrated  by  a  eonsiderable 
number  of  woodeuts  and  steel  engravings,  executed  by  some  ol  our 
best  artists. 

The  narrative  is  drawn  u])  with  eare,  and  is  founded  on  a  ])ersonal 
inspection  of  the  seems  deserihi'd.  Mr.  Bartlett  does  not  identity  him¬ 
self ‘with  the  peculiar  religious  doctrines  of  the  Pilgrims.’  Ilis  w  ork 
has  no  tlu‘ologieal  ])ur])ose  or  ]>redileetion.  His  sole  aim  is  to  <lo 
justice  tt>  the  founders  of  New  Kngland.  ‘  They  were  men,’ he  says, 
‘  who  aeeom])lished  a  great  ]>ur])ose,  of  whom  the  nation  that  drove 
them  forth  may  justly  he  proud,  and  it  is  time  to  cast  asi<le  the 
lingt'ring  ])nju(lices  gemTated  by  ]>olitieal  and  n*ligious  animosity,  and 
to  enrol  tlu‘ir  names  among  the  best  and  worthiest  whom  this  country 
has  ev(‘r  produced.’  ‘ 'I’he  Pilgrim  Fathers’  should  he  found  in  the 
house  of  every  man  by  whom  religious  earnestness,  inti'iise  love  of 
fri‘t‘dom,  and  conscientiousness  of  ])urpost‘,  are  Inmored.  The  only 
limits  to  its  circulation  amongst  such  should  lx*  the  ])oss(‘ssion  of  means 
to  purchase  it.  ( )thers  may  buy  it  as  a  Christmas  hook,  Imt  the  wealthy 
dissenti*r  should  ])roeure  it  as  a  candid  narrativt*,  beautifully  illustrated, 
of  the  career  of  men  whom  he  ])rofesst‘s  to  venerate  and  love. 


77/c  EnnujvHnt  of  the  Desert.  Life  ol*  Claude  Brousson,  sometime 
Advocate  of  Parliament  at  T’ouloust*  in  the  reig^^  of  Jiouis  XIV.; 
afti'rwards  a  Protestant  Minister  and  Martyr.  From  original  and 
authentic  records.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

'J'liis  small  volunu*  is  one  of  the  most  de(‘j)lv  int(‘resting  ])ul)lications 
of  our  day.  It  forms  an  ap])ropriat(‘  sixjm*!  to  ‘ ’I’ln*  Witn(*ss(*s  in 
Sackcloth,’  which  Mr.  Baynes  ])rinted  a  short  time*  sinei*,  and  will  go 
lar  to  indm*e  the  religious  public  of  Britain  to  study  the  nu-ords  of  the 
Protestant  church  of  France.  In  our  notice  of  Dr.  Felice’s  ‘  History 
ol  the  Protestants  of  France,’  in  S(“])temlM‘r  last,  we  extracted  that 
author’s  account  of  tin*  martyrdom  of  Claude  Brousson,  and  are  now' 
glad  t<^  direct  our  readers  to  a  more  extended  naiTative  of  his  eventful 
life.  Claude  Brousson  w'as  a  ])rincij)al  leader  of  that  heroic  hand  which, 
amidst  incnnlihle  sulferings,  and  in  the  daily  ])rospect  of  martyrdom, 
u])hcld  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  truth  in  France.  The  ])ersecution 
endured  by  the  Protestants  of  that  country  was  mon*  protracted  than 
that  <>t  atiy  other  connnunity.  It  elicited  the  worst  and  the  noblest 
]>assioiis  ol  the  human  heart.  The  agents  of  Louis  XIV.  deemed  no 
measures  too  base  or  sanguinary  wdiich  ])romised  the  extir})ation  of 
heresy;  while  the  Christian  heroism  of  many  of  their  victims  shone 
lorth  with  a  lustre  un])aralleled  in  modern  times.  Mr.  Baynes  has 
been  long  engaged  in  tracing  the  career  of  Brousson^  and  the  result  of 
his  in(pnri(;s  is  eminently  ad.'ij)ted  to  raise  our  admiration  of  a  man 
who  combined  intelligence  with  zeal,  legal  knowletlge  with  feiirless 
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Ijoiu'stv,  intense  devotion  with  the  mildest  c-harity.  We  cordially 
eoinniend  ‘The  Kvani,^t*list  of  the  Desert’  to  the  early  acquaintance 
and  eonli»lenee  of  our  readers. 


I*ihp'i Dw^fca  to  T^/ifflhsh  Sht'niffi.  Hy  ^Irs.  S.  0.  Hall.  ith  ^otos 

an<l  Illustrations,' hy  F.  W.  Fairholt,"  F.S.A.  New  Edition.  Medium 

Svo.  |)|).  oSS.  London:  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

iiKArTirrii  vohini(‘,  suited  alike  to  the  drawiiu^-room,  the  houdoir, 
and  the  library.  It  is  just  such  a  hook  as  En,i::lishmen  like, — neat,  yet 
valuahle;  adinirahly  illustrated,  yet  solid  and  useful;  elegant  in  its 
form,  and  :it  tlu*  same  time  full  of  instructive  and  ])leasing  anecdotes. 

‘  In  this  work,  the  author  aims  to  render  more  familiar  to  tlu‘  general 
reader,  places  which — in  association  with  the  great  men  and  women  of 
English  history  cannot  fail  to  he  generally  interesting.’  In  this 
attempt  Mrs.  Hall  has  completely  succeeded.  At  this  season  of  the 
y(‘ar  lua*  work  is  specially  ap})ropriate,  and  as  a  present  it  would  he 
exe(‘lled  with  ditlieidtv.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  former  Edition 
is  exhausted.  The  dmnand  for  a  new  one  she  naturally  regards  as 
‘  very  gratifying,'  and  we  shall  he  surjudsed  if  her  gratitication  is  not 
yi’t  furtluu-  inereast'd.  'flu*  work  is  now  ])rinted  in  one  volume,  and 
its  price  is  eonscipiently  reduct'd  from  d‘Js.  to  21s.  The  suhstitutitm  of 
such  wttrks  in  tlu'  jdace  of  tlu‘  ‘Annuals’  which,  a  short  time  since, 
eomhined  tiu'  t'xtremes  of  artistic  skill  and  literary  imbecility,  is  one 
ot'the  many  pleio^ing  signs  of  the  day. 


J/rmnir  of*  Uichanl  Jflllidms,  Si/nfroii-Cafecliisf  to  the  Fafatjonian 
Mi  ssiinKH't!  SiK'irfi/  In  Tirntf  Del  Fncifo.  Hy  dames  Hamilton,  D.l). 
}>p.  ‘Joo.  London:  .lames  Xishet  and  Co. 

Most  of  our  n'adt'rs  have  heard  of  the  tragical  end  of  Captain 
Ciardiiu'r  and  his  associatt's  in  their  elfort  to  establish  amongst  the 
inhabitants  ol’  'fierra  Del  Fuego  a  Christian  mission.  Mr.  Itiehard 
Williams  hehmged  to  tins  ht'roie  hand,  and  the  ‘Memoir’  now  before 
ns  lurnishes  one  td’  tlu*  most  remarkable  instances  of  religious  conse¬ 
cration  and  taith  which  we  have  ever  witnessed.  In  readiiii;  the  nar- 
rative,  we  have  had  some  doubts  about  the  jirojiriety  of  its  publication, 
th  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  ^Ir.  W  illiams’s  piety  there  can  be 
no  (phstion.  His  .<ingh‘-hearted  devotion  to  what  he  deemed  the  ser¬ 
vice  ot  (lod  is  obvious  in  every  piige.  His  one  ])urpose  was  to  do  the 
will  ot  Hod,  and  in  the  accomplisliment  of  this  he  was  ready  to  make 
an\  s;u‘ritiee,  and  to  endure  any  sutfering.  So  far  his  example  is  worthy 
ol  imitation,  and  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  religious  portraiture  better 
suit^'d  to  awaken  admiration,  or  more  indicative  of  an  indwelling  divine 
energy.  Still  there  w;is  a  lamentable  want  of  common  sense  and  fore¬ 
thought  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  enteiqjrise  in  which  he  einbarki'd. 
(  aptain  (lardiner,  thougli  a  man  ol  intense  devotion,  was  about  as  unlit 
a?»  a  child  to  superinti'iul  such  an  undertaking.  In  a  subordinate  capa- 
cit\,  and  in  iissociation  with  men  ol  practical  judgment,  he  would  have 
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lH‘on  invaluaMe;  but  in  the  ai’tual  ciriMuustancos  of  tlie  cjise.  Ills  very 
fXft'lU'iurs  jirovetl  inischievous,  by  induciiii^  others  t«>  eontido  in  his 
jnd^inent.  Tins  was  ^Ir.  Williams's  fault.  Aironlini^  to  his  own 
aeknowlod^inent,  lu*  L‘n^aij;e(l  in  the  mission  ‘with  a  ])n>fonml  i^j^noranee 
of  the  means  whereby  so  ^reat  a  work  w;is  to  be  aeeomplished.’  The 
whoh*  ]>artv  ]HTished  without  the  slightest  approaeh  lx‘ini^  made  to  the 
aeeom]>Hshment  of  their  object,  and  the  volume  lK‘fore  ns,  together  with 
Mr.  I  tespard’s  ‘  Narrative,’  ean  serve  only  one  useful  |)nr]K)se,  that  of 
warning  others  trom  imitating  the  examj>le  set.  Dr.  Hamilton  has 
aeeomplislu'd  his  task  with  mneh  jndgnumt.  Ilis  ‘  ^lemoir’  does  full 
jnstici*  to  Mr.  Williams's  religions  eharaeti*!*;  while  the  elosing  ehapter 
lt*aves  no  doubt  of  his  opinion  on  the  j)oints  we  have  alluded  to.  We 
wish  it  had  been  more  extemU‘d,  and  had  entered  more  fully  into  the 
<pu‘slions  mooted,  d’he  deliberati*  judgment  of  sneh  a  man  would  have 
exerted  a  beiu'lieial  inthienee  on  tlu‘  eondnet  of  future  missions. 


Vnclr  To))i\s'  Cabin;  or.  Life  anionr/  flir  Lou'hf.  A  I’ale  of  Slave-life 
in  .\meriea.  By  Harriet  Beeeher  Stowe.  With  above  one  hundred 
and  iifty  Illustrations.  Nvo.  l*Js.  London:  Nathaniel  Hooke. 

It  is  needless  to  re]U‘at  the  eommendations,  universally  exjiressed,  of 
this  work.  We  have  already,  and  on  many  oeeasions,  reeorded  our 
estimate  of  it.  Whether  viewed  as  a  work  of  art,  or  as  a  vehiele  of 
eonveving  moral  sentiments,  it  st:mds  unrivalled,  and  wins  on  our  admi¬ 
ration  with  every  fresh  ])ernsal.  We  are  glad  to  see  sneh  an  Ivlition  ;us 
tlu‘  present.  It  is  well-timed,  and  only  re(piires  to  be  known  in  order 
to  obtain  a  wide  eirenlation.  The  illustrations,  engraved  by  Mr.  William 
d'homas,  from  designs  by  Mr.  (Jeorge  Thomas  and  Mr.  T.  11.  Maetjuoid, 
are  exeeiited  in  admirable  stvle,  and  s(‘t  vividly  before  ns  the  main 
incidents  of  the  story.  Du  some  of  them  we  eonld  gaze  for  hours, 
d'luy  are  eoneeived  in  the  true  spirit  of  tin*  narrativi*,  and  constitute  in 
tlu'inselves  a  tale  full  of  signilieanee  and  intert*st.  In  a  very  lew  eases 
tin*  artist  has  lH‘(*n,  wt*  think,  at  laidt.  ddiis  is  spt'cially  the  ea.*<e  in 
Lliza's  flight  aero.<s  the  river,  which  is  sim])ly  horrific,  and  wants  tin* 
triitlifulness  that  characterizes  the  rest.  The  eonntenanta*  of  Miss 
t)j)ln*lia  also,  (*speeially  on  ])agt‘  lod,  is  mon*  eros.s-grained  and  n‘pnlsive 
than  her  eharacti*r  justifies.  With  these*  two  exce})tions  the  illustrations 
are*  highly  a))pre)])riate*  and  very  superior,  ami  we  stre)ngly  reee)mmend 
the*  Helitiem  to  all  whe)  can  afle)rel  te)  ])urehase  se)  ornate  a  ve)lumi*. 
He)nsieK*ring  the  style  in  which  it  is  prepareel,  the  Editie)n  is  pul)lished 
at  a  remarkably  low  i)riee. 


Chrrri/  and  1  lolrf.  A  Tale  of  the  (ireat  Plague,  ily  the  Author  of 
‘  Mary  Pe)Well.’  ])]>.  dll.  Jje)ndeni :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 


d  iiK  authe)r  e)f  ‘  ?darv  Powell’  is  in  the  wav  of  becoming  one  of  the 
ineest  predifu*  write*rs  e)l‘  the  day.  Her  pre)ductions  succeed  each  otln*r 
with  a  ra])idity  whie*h  awakens  a])prehensio!i  h*st  jtresent  ])0])u- 
larity  rather  than  permanent  reputation  should  become  her  object. 
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ShouM  this  be  the  case  we  shall  deeply  regret  it,  tor  she  jmsstsses 
ijiialitic's  which,  it*  duly  iini)roved,  will  insure  her  hi^di  rank  aniunggt 
the  most  attrai-tive  authors  ot*  our  times,  'riiere  are  soine  writers 
about  whom  we  are  careless.  Their  only  ciuality  is  that  which  ])leases 
at  the  moment,  llicv  are  read  hastily  and  then  loi^otten,  and  anv 
attempt  to  render  them  subservient  to  a  hi^h  and  endurin*^  ])urpose  is 
futile  and  disaj>pointin^.  It  is  not  so  however  with  the  author  ol  tliis 
work,  and  we  confess  to  much  solicitude  that  she  should  do  her  liest, 
and,  hv  severe  revision,  enrich  our  literature  with  sterling  and  periiia- 
nent  additions.  Hesid(‘s  the  present  volume  live  works  have  already 
In-eii  published,  and  two  others  are  now  announced  as  in  course  of  }»re. 
paration.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  hazardous,  and  with  the  kindest 
possible  feeling  wi‘  ^ive  the  author  warning  of  the  danger  she  incurs. 

Like  all  her  other  productions,  ‘Cherry  and  Violet’  is  perfectly 
fret*  from  the  least  moral  taint.  It  may  he  read  without  olfence  by 
the  most  fastidious;  and  thies  not  contain  a  sentence  or  an  image 
unfavourahb*  to  moral  purity,  or  unlitti'd  for  cireiilatuni  aniong:st  the 
younger  members  of  our  households.  The  scene  is  laid  in  London; 
tin*  time  rang^es  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  to 


tin*  davs  of  tin*  Uestoration. 


The  title  of  the  hook  is  takt*n  from 


the  names  <d*  two  maid»*ns  residing  on  London  Bridge,  in  tin*  ‘olden 
time.’  whose  oj)])osite  eharactt*r  and  diversified  histories,  are  ski*tehed 
with  skill  and  beautiful  simplicity.  The  typograjihy  and  jiaging  are 
after  tin*  fashion  of  the  seventeenth  century;  hut  the  style  soon  loses 
tin*  t|uaintness  of  our  fatln*rs.  and  assumes  the  easy  and  llowing  cos- 
tinne  of  our  own  <lay.  'fhis  is  one  of  the  effects  of  ra]dd  authorship, 
and  eontirms  the  tear  already  expri*ss(*d.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
follow  tin*  tale.  Sulliee  it  to  .say  that  it  throws  light  on  tin*  domestic 
and  public  liie  of  tin*  period,  anil  that  its  sketch  of  the  Mlreat  Blague’ 
is  1‘earfully  vivid  and  life-like,  'fin*  vohmn*  is  just  such  an  oin*  as  will 
please  the  young  and  imaginative,  without  giving  olfence  to  tin*  older 
and  more  sedate.  It  is  another  proof  that  works  of  fiction  are  not,  as 
a  rA/.v.v,  to  he  forsworn. 


i hr  Ci^rlopui/ia  lithhot/ntphiiur.  A  Library  ^lanual  of  'fheologieal 

and  Ceneral  liiteralure,  I'ce.  Bart.  XV.  London;  .1.  Darling. 

r.  an*  Lrlad  to  re]>ort  the  steady  and  satisfactory  jirogress  of  thi.^  work. 
M  he  present  nuinher  brings  down  the  catalogue  to  the  hi.'itoriaii 
Blatina.  ainl  is  distinguished  like  its  ])redeeessors  hv  extensivi*  re¬ 
searches.  sound  judgment,  and  general  freedom  from  sectarian  bias.  In 
the  last  respect,  the  work,  though  highly  eonmH*nda]de,  is  not  wholly 
lanltless.  In  the  brief  account  given  of  Dr.  .lolmOwen,  the  ‘  Beh(*llion’ 
is  spokin  of.  and  tin*  execution  of  Charles  1.  is  stvled  ‘murder.'  We 
understand  what  these  terms  im]dy,  and  the  publisher  will  do  well  to 
prevent  their  recurrence.  We  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  onlv  work 
mentioned  in  the  ease  of  'fheodore  Barker  is  that  published  in  1^53, 
I'utitled,  1  en  Si*nnons  ol  lh*ligion.’  there  are  other  volumes,  sonic  ot 
them  ot  mueh  earlier  date,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted. 
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1.  Sfut/vesanf.  A  Franconia  Story.  Illustrated  with  many  Fn- 
p-aviiurs. 

‘J.  (\irolln(\  A  Franconia  Story.  Illustrated  with  many  Fn^ravin^s. 

A  Franconia  Story.  Illustrated  with  many  Fngravin^s. 
Hv  . I acol)  Abbott.  London:  Ward  and  Co. 


Tiiksk  an‘  anion^  the  most  dcliij^httul  ehildren’s  hooks  whieh  have  ever 
lalK-n  in  our  way.  They  eannot  fail  to  he  ])o])ular,  and  their  ])o|mlarity 
will  he  permanent.  After  reading  them  our  prevailiiii^  emotion  is  one  of 
rei^ret  that,  in  our  own  ehildhood,  no  such  hooks  existi*d  ;  and,  as 
parents,  we  feel  that  our  little  ones  would  have  ground  of  eoinjdaint 
airainst  us  if  we  did  not  inmu‘(liatt‘ly  jnit  tlumi  into  their  hands.  They 
are  not  religious  hooks  in  the  speeitie  stmse  of  that  tt‘nn,  yet  tlu‘ir  in- 
lluenee  is  eminimtly  friendly  to  the  formation  of  sound  sentinuMits  and 
of  lu'althfid  r{*li;^ious  charaeter.  Th(‘ir  nature  will  he  best  understood 
from  tlu‘  author’s  own  t‘X])lanation.  ‘Though  written,’  he  says,  ‘with 
a  view  to  tludr  moral  inlhienee  on  tin*  hearts  and  dis])ositions  ol’  tlu* 
readers,  tliese  stories  eontain  very  little*  formal  exhortation  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  d'hey  ])resent  <pdi‘t  and  ])eaeefnl  pictures  of  ha])])y  domestic  life, 
]h»rtravini;  such  conduct,  and  exprt'ssin^  such  sentiments  and  fei‘lin»^, 
as  it  is  elesirahlt*  te)  i‘xhihit  and  i‘X])ress  in  the  jnvsenet*  of  children.’ 
d'he  volumes  arc*  cojwri^ht,  and  are  ])uhlished  at  two  shiirm<>;s  each. 


T/i<‘  (\)iif/i'r(fafi()nal  Lerturr.  Fifth  Seric's.  Holy  Scripture*  V(*riricd. 
Hy  C.  Kedford,  1>.I).,  LL.D. —  S(*vc*nth  Seric*s.  ‘The*  Coimc*xion 
ami  Harmony  of  tlu*  Old  and  X(*w  T(*stanu*nt.’  My  William  liindsay 
.\lc*xandc‘r,  D.D. —  Xinth  Sc*ries.  ‘  I’he  Fxistenec*  and  Ai^u'uey  of 
Kvil  Spirits.’  Uy  the*  l*e*v.  Waite*!*  Se*e)tt.’ — d’we*H*th  Se*rie*s.  ‘  I’he* 
Keve‘ale‘el  Deeedriiie*  oi*  Ue*wards  and  Punishme*nts.’  l>y  Uiehard 
Winter  I!amilte>n,  Lb.D.,  D.D.  Leenele)!! :  daekson  ami  Wallord. 


'fiiKsi:  volume*s  form  the  see*onel  issue*  of  the*  ne*w  anel  uniform  e*dition 
of  the*  ‘  Ce)n;L^re*<j^atiemal  Le*cture*s’  whie*h  Me'ssrs.  .Iaekse)n  anel  Wallorel 
are*  puhlishin^  at  so  e*he*ap  a  rate,  d'he  desire  to  have  a  low-prie*eel 
e'ditiem  e>f  the*se*  highly  este*eme‘d  works  was  e‘X])resse*d  in  te*rms  se»  stroni;* 
that  We*  heepe  the*  e‘xe*rtions  of  the*  ])uhlishe‘rs  will  he  duly  a])])i*e‘e*iate*d, 
anel  that  the*  e*lass  of  ivaele'rs  in  ])e)sse“ssie>n  of  the*se  tre*atises  will  he* 
;;re‘;itly  e'ular^ed.  Of*  the*  authors  whe>  ])re)elue*e*el  the  early  serie*s,  the* 
vom*rahle*  Dr.  Warellaw'  anel  Mr.  (lilhert  liave*  been  recent  I  v  translat(*el 
te>  the  tellowship  ol'  lu*aven  ;  and  the*  last  in  the  ])re*se*nt  issue*.  Dr. 
Hamilton’s,  is  the  monmne'nt  of  a  nohle*  s])irit  also  nund)e*red  with  the^ 
hle  sseel.  The*  theme's  of  the*se  discussions  are  not  of  merely  temporary 
int(‘ivst : — all  of  the*m  are*  pe*rmane*nt.  1'he‘ir  value  is  even  greater  now’ 
than  it  was  at  the  time*  of  their  e)ral  eU'livery.  We*  repeat  our  testi- 
luemy  on  their  behalf,  anel  re*ee>mmcnd  the*m  most  hcaiiilv  to  all  who 
desire  te)  he  .‘^olidly  instruete'd  in  matte'rsoi'  gravest  imjK>rt,hv  leae*hcrs 
e»l  approved  ce>mpete*ne*y,  in  the*  maturity  ol*  eliscij)lined  intelligence*, 
and  in  the  free  expression  of  their  most  deliherate  judgment. 
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Truth  Spoken  in  Love:  or,  Fonmnisni  and  Tractariantsm  Befuied  hj 
the  ll  ordofdod.  Hy  the  Kev.  U.  11.  Heiimish,  ]M.A.  j)p.  xvi.— 474. 
LoimIoii:  SIkiw. 


Ml!.  Hkamish  is  :i  j^enuinc  IVotostant,  a  hold  and  taithful  champion 
ior  the  supreme  auth(»rity  ot‘  ‘  Tlu*  Word  of  (lod.’  and  an  enlii^hteiieil 
(‘xpounder  of  its  meaning,  in  o])])Osition  to  the  Koinanisin  whieli  hu.-;. 
of  late  years,  het'ii  .so  mi.seliievously  revived  in  the  (duireh  of  Kii^dand. 
d'here  are  hut  few  passai^ts  in  tliis  volume  to  which  we  sliould  l)e  dis- 
po.si'd  ti)  object,  and  those  oidy  on  tlie  eom])aratively  small  matters  on 
which  Protestants  are  kmiwn  to  dilfer  amom^  themselves.  We  hold, 
witli  him,  that  the  ‘  LiturLcy’  is  to  he  explained  hy  the  ‘Articles,’  not 
the  Articles  hy  the  Litur^^'.  The  ‘  oiliees’  for  tlie  administration  of 
the  sacraments  an*,  however,  more  familiar  to  the  ])eople  than  the  Arti- 
eh‘s,  and  ]>roduee  a  di'eper  impression  on  the  ])eople,  it  is  to  he  feared, 
than  the  juvaelnm;  of  evangelical  doctrine.  We  are  ujlad  to  find  that 
tin*  views  of  the  ruh‘  of  faith,  baptismal  ri'i^eneration,  eatholieitv, 
auricular  confession,  schism,  and  a})ostolie  succession,  which  have  been 
uniformly  advoeattul  in  this  journal,  are  so  clearly  avowed  by  mam 
ol'the  evanj^elieal  clergy.  We  ho])e  their  inlluenee  will  spread  far  and 
wide.  (\>nu*  what  may  ol'the  forms  of  worship,  it  is  manih'stly  ol'the 
hi^lu‘st  eonsecpicnee  that  the  ‘  truth  of  the  (losptd’  should  be  U])held, 
as  the  true  antidoti*  to  tlu‘  arro;j;aneies  of  the  ju'iesthood,  and  the  mum¬ 
meries  of  su])erstition.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  eonseientiouslv 
dirlan*  our  conviction  that  without  the  entire  purilieation  of  the 
C’hureh  of  Kurland,  act im;  as  a  ehureh  severed  from  the  patronage  and 
juri.'idietion  of  the  state,  wi*  have  but  feeble  hopes  of  the  Keformation 
beiuLT  earrii'd  out  to  its  scriptural  results.  We  rejoice  in  the  ap})ear- 
auee  t)f  this  vohmu',  as,  at  all  events,  a  testimony  to  important  truth, 
and  as.  according  to  iUir  judL,nuent,  a  .step  in  the  rii^ht  direction. 


Outlines  of  Literurp  Onl! urr  from  the  Christian  Stand-Point.  l>y  the 
Kev.  n.  1- rauklaud.  IJ.A.  j>p.  London:  Ihirt  ridge  and  Oakev. 

'iiir.  vii'ws  et»ntemplated  in  this  brief  treatise  are,  generallv,  such 
we  :ul\oeate;  but  tlu‘  writt'i*  has  spread  them  like  a  thin  vapour  over 
:i  wide  surlaia*,  and  called  tlu'm  ‘outlines.’  What  young  readers  want 
li>r  their  g\iidauee  is  Something  di.stinet.  Air.  Frankland  would  have 
iloue  well  had  he  laln^ivd  for  a  few  years  to  attain  the  simjde  style  ex* 
emplilied  by  the  masters  ol  eom])osition  in  all  cultivated  languagt'i'. 
(hie  would  iirx'sume  Irom  tlu‘se  jiages  that  he  had  studied  noni‘  ol  the 
subjects  on  which  he  expresses  himself  with  oracular  decision  ;—il‘ the 
tact  1h*  otherwi.se.  why  has  he  written  so  dilferentlv  from  the  manner  of 
w ell-iuhirmed  men  .”  I  here  can  be  no  ])ower,  because  there  is  not  any 
utititi/.  in  heajis  ol  thought  from  various  (piarters  without  the  stain])  of 
an  active  ami  ri*-produeing  intellect.  Me  are  not  iinding  i'ault  with 
the  thoughts:  some  ol  them  an*  very  good  and  familiar;  but  we  have 
.M‘en  them  better  ex]U’essed  ;  and  we  are  unable  to  see  what  ])artieular 
good  they  :U(*  It)  do.  as  inystilii'd  in  these  ])ag(*s,  unli'ss  tlu*  writer 
.nhlu  >M.>  itnly  those  readers  who  will  benelit  bv' them  because  they 
are  hi.s. 
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UippohffKH,  anti  the  Christ  inn  Church  of  the  Third  Ccntnrp.  With  a 
Analysis  of  tlu*  Xo\vly-l)isi‘nvoml  MS.;  and  a 'rranslation 
of  all  its  Important  Parts,  from  tho  Orii^dnal  (irtvk.  I^y  W.  Klfo 
'Tavlor.  author  of  ‘  Popery,  its  CMuiracter,  and  its  Crimes.’  pp.  viii. — 
‘Jlh.  London:  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.  iSod. 

'riii:  n*e(*nl  works  of  M.  Ihmseu  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  have  alr(*ady 
inteivstetl  the  more  erudite  on  the  newly  diseovered  ‘  IMiilosophumena* 
of  llvppolvtus.  Mr.  Life  Taylor  has  here  prodiieed  a  work  on  tin* 
sa»iu‘  suhjeet,  whieh  will,  we  hope,  hrini^  it  within  the  reach  of  num- 
luM-s  who  have  been  unahh*  to  procure  the  lari^er  ])ul)lieations  of  the 
(L*nn:m  statesman  or  the  Ln'i^lish  divine,  lie  supp;)ses  that  a  dif- 
fieidtv,  occasioned  hy  a  ]):issau;(‘  in  Photius,  and  some  eit;itions  Irom 
llippolvtus  hy  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
hv(h*lasius  at  the  iMid  of  the  fifth  century,  is  to  he  solved  hy  the  ])ro- 
hahilitv  that  IIip]>olytus  wrote  tiro  works  on  heresy,  ‘the  one  a  brief 
compi'ndium,  th(‘  otluT  an  elaborate  refutation  in  ten  hooks.  He  eon- 
sidi'rs  it  beyond  ipiestion  that  M.  Bunsen  is  ri«2;ht  in  ascribing  the 
‘  Philosophumena’ to  llippolvtus,  and  not,  as  M.  Miller,  of  the  Paris 
Library,  and  the  Oxford  authorities,  to  Oris^en.  ’Fliis  discovery  luis 
<|uiclvt‘ned  tlie  attention  of  scholars  to  the  other  works  of  the  author, 
ol*  which  Mr.  ’faylor  has  ^iven  a  succinct  account  in  the  tifth  cha])ter  ol* 
this  volume.  He  has  proved,  w(‘  think,  in  op]>osition  to  Dr.  Bunsen, 
that  llipjtnlytus  is  innocent  of  the  cluirjjje  hrouijfht  a<j^ainst  his  memory 
of  disbelief  in  the  ])ersonality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I’lie  Second  Book 
<»f  Mr.  M’aylor’s  work  contains  an  analysis  of  the  ‘  Philosojihumena,’  and 
a  translation  from  tlu‘  Ninth  Book  on  the  State  of  the  Church  at  the 
end  of  the  second  and  he;^innini^  of  the  third  century,  and  the  Fathers’ 
Confession  of  Faith  from  the  last  Book.  In  Mr.  d'aylor’s  Third  Book 
he  i^ives  an  account,  ;^(‘nerally  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Bunsen,  of  th(^ 
Covernment  and  worshij)  of  the  Church,  and  the  Christian  Life  in  the 
tinu‘  of  llippolvtus.  ’fiie  last  chapter  is  an  able  ar;j^ument  against  the 
claims  of  the  pajiaey,  from  the  writiiu^s  of  Hijijiolytus,  one  of  its  own 
saints.  While  the  author  gratefully  aeknowliHljj^es  his  sense  of  the  hi^h 
value  of  the  larL,^'r  works  which  W(*  have  mentioned,  he  evidently 
indices  for  himsell*,  and  iliifers  from  the  profound  Chevalier,  on  ^ood 
grounds,  as  it  apjiears  to  us,  in  one  or  two  particulars  ;  and  a  consider¬ 
able  ])art  of  the  ‘  Philosophumena’  apj)ears  in  English  for  the  first 
time  in  his  paj^t's.  W(‘  have  ^reat  pleasure  in  commending  this  com¬ 
pendious  treatise  to  our  readers. 


Life,  in  Death.  A  Sermon  Preached  at  Ivodborough,  Gloucestershire, 
<Mi  Suinlay,  .lime  the  Pith,  lS5d,  on  Occiision  of  the  Death  of  the 
latt*  Farl  of  Ducie.  By  Samuel  Thodey,  Minister  of  Kodborough 
'fabernacle.  Jiondon  .  l^artridj^e  and  Oakev.  1853. 

Mu.  Tiiodky  luis  a  ha])])y  conception  of  the  sermon  as  a  work  of 
art.  and  expresses  select  thoughts  in  language  at  once  perspicuous,  neat, 
and  ehiUite.  On  the  ])resent  occ:i.sion  he  has  jiaid  an  elegant  and  just 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  his  Christian 
N.  S. — VOU  VII.  *  1 
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excellence.  Mr.  Tliodev’s  portraiture  of  Earl  Ducie’s  religious  cha¬ 
racter  is  ailiiiirahly  drawn ;  and  the  account  of  his  lordship’s  ])rivate 
ladjits,  and  especially  of  his  feelings  on  the  approach  of  death,  derived 
from  domestic  sources,  is  full  of  touching  interest  and  precious  sugges- 
tions,  which  aild  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  discourse. 


Youthful  Development ;  or.  Discourses  to  Youth,  Classified  according 
to  their  Character.  By  Samuel  Mai*tin,  Minister  of  Westminster 
(’hapcl,  Westminster.  Second  Edition,  and  Third  Thousand,  pp. 
2(H.  London:  Ward  and  Co.  lSo3. 


Mk.  M  AUXIN' is  too  well  known  as  a  reinarkahly  successful  minister, 
csp(*(*iallv  to  th(‘  young,  and  his  numerous  small  publications,  aiming 
chiclly  a\  their  welfan*,  are  too  widely  circulated  to  need  any  recom- 
meiuhition  of  his  volume  in  our  ])ages.  The  discourses  are  chara<*terized 
hy  the  discrimination,  practical  good  sense,  terseness,  clever  and  appro¬ 
priate  illustration,  moral  authority,  and  sjiiritual  earnestness,  in  which 
an*  found  the  eli*ments  of  Mr.  Martin’s  power.  They  are  worthy  of 
the  autlu^r  of  the  ])revious  series  entitleil  ‘The  CiU’cs  of  \outh,’  and 
‘ 'I'he  Cireumstanci's  of  Nouth,’  and  we  cordially  advise  our  young 
readers,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  highest  well-lu'ing  of  the 
young  to  study  tlu*m,  to  act  upon  the  principles  they  inculcate,  and  to 
])romote  their  circulation  as  extensively  as  they  can. 


The  licVofion  of  the  Heart.  A  Manual  of  Faith  and  Duty.  By  Leigh 
Hunt.  pp.  xxi. — London:  Chapman.  1853. 

Wv.  are  pn‘]>art*d  for  being  accused  of  bigotry  and  its  kindred  vices  for 
stating  that  this  a])])ears  to  us  to  he  one  of  the  most  jiernicious  hooks 
wi*  have  read  for  a  long  time.  MV  look  upon  it  as  worse  than  useless, 
on  account  of  the  shallow  sentimentalism  which  it  miscals  religion, 
ami  the  mimic  form  of  belief  and  service  which  it  substitutes  for  the 
faith  and  worship  of  Christians;  and  we  regard  it  as  mischievous  in  the 
highest  degrtv,  because  it  vilifies  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  exalts  the 
writings  of  Confucius,  .Eso]>,  Plato,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Antoninus, 
Francois  de  Sales,  Sidiuw  Smith,  Channing,  Dewey,  Foxton,  Newman, 
Parker,  Martincau,  llennel,  Fox,  Shaftesbury,  Combe,  Emerson,  Car- 
lyh*,  and  Biehter,  into  the  ])lace  which  Chri.stians  give  to  Moses  and 
Isaiah,  to  Peter,  and  dames,  and  dohn.  A  more  heartless,  superlieial, 
and  altogether  unchristian  jmhlieation  cannot  he  easily'  imagined; — its 
si'uik*  Itvhleness  yvill  necessarily  limit  the  mischief  which  it  is  adapted  to 
produce.  \yithoutonginality,or  any  one  attribute  of  life,  it  is  a  mere 
inanity,  a  liti‘r;u*y  ‘Smallweed.’  \\eare  not  denving  that  it  contains 
sonu*  res|H*ctahle  morality,  jirettily  expressed,  not  unworthy  of  the 
authors  rt*putati»>n:  hut  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  ‘religion,^  as  we 
umlerstaud  the  wonl.  than  yvith  navigation;  and,  as  to  the  ‘  religion  of 
the  heart,  that  must  he  a  very  snndl,  or  empty,  or  self-satislied  heart 
that  can  find  its  religion  in  these  pages.  W  here  tli})])ancy,  ignorance, 
and  infidelity  prevail,  this  little  book  will  probably  be  cherished;  but 
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l>v  all  serious,  manly,  and  womanly  worshippers  of  Ood,  it  will  l>e 
sliirhtiHl,  certainly:  and  we  cannot  promise  that  it  will  not  Ih>  despised, 
and  its  author — pitied. 

Sir  Philip  Sidnrp.  aud  other  Stars  of  the  Si.rfeeuth  Century,  lly  S.  S.  S. 

London:  Ward  and  (\>.  ISoS. 

Thk  contents  of  this  volume  are  very  miscellaneous,  as  its  title  imports. 
Lcsidcs  an  account  of  the  family,  life,  writiuii^s,  and  death  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidnev,  it  ctmtains  sketches  of  (jucen  Klizaheth,  S])enscr,  Shakespere, 
Lan^uct,  Du  Plcssis,  Prince  Pasiniir,  Paul  Sar})i,  Drake,  Raleigh, 
ami  other  ‘stars  of  the  sixteenth  century,’  as  well  as  a  cha])ter  on  the 
state  of  the  Kntrlish  ]H‘ople,  and  two  chapters  on  the  ])ro^ress  of  literature 
in  this  count ryduriiii;:  that  a^e.  'fhe  work  is  (‘uriehed  hy  valuable  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  distinL;;uished  men,  and  several  speeinnms  of  poetry. 
In  her  (‘stimate  of  Sidiuw,  the  writer  says: — ‘  lie  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ornamoits  of  a  rei^n  distiuj^uisht'd  for  its  learning  and  its 
<lawnin^  of*  n*tinement ;  lie  stands  out  eonspieuoiisly  amon^  tin*  i^^allant 
knights  of  chivalry,  as  the  ])ossessor  of  every  ijfraee,  whether  of  per¬ 
sonal  charms,  or  of  those  more  valuable  (pialities  which  adorn  the  soul, 
— eourai^eous  and  yet  gentle — poetical  and  romantic,  y(‘t  neither 
pueriK*  nor  ridiculous, — the  patron  and  the  friend  ef  genius  wherever 
it  was  discoverable,  as  well  iis  havini^  an  eye,  a  heart,  and  a  hand  for 
the  unfortunate  and  wretched.  Few,  very  few,  characters  tluTC  are 
who  call  forth  so  much  admiration,  so  much  enthusiasm,  as  Sir  Phili]) 
Sidney.  In  him  we  find  united  all  the  aeeom])lishments  which  youtliful 
zeal  ami  warmth,  and  general  talent,  could  aecpiire  or  bestow.  The 
fascinations  of  which  he  was  capable  wi*re  not  confined  to  indivi<luals 
or  ])arti(‘s.  Wliole  nations  were  eharnu'd  by  his  manners  and  won  by 
his  iL^mMlness ;  he  was  the  idol  of  the  aj^e  in  which  he  lived,  and  Ins 
death  was  a  blow  felt  by  all,  as  thoui^h  each  had  an  individual 
interest  in  his  life.  Sir  Philip  Sidnev  was,  in  a  few  words,  a  })ure 
s|M.‘cim(‘n  of*  the  Fn^lish  character,  ere  foreign  manners  and  customs 
luwl  tarnished  its  lustre.’ 

'fhe  analysis  and  description  of  the  ‘  Arcadia’  are  followe<l  by  a 
vindication  of  the  ‘warbler  of  ])oetie  ])rose’  from  ‘the  ill-natured  cri¬ 
ticism  and  vitu]>eration  which  Ins  works  liave  cncounttTcd,’  sup])orted 
by  the  judii^ments  of 'rem})le,  Ileylin,  Fuller,  (’owper,  and  (’am]d)ell.  A 
lari^e  account  is  rendered  of  his  ‘  Defence  of  Poesy,’  and  a  list  is  ^iven 
of  Ins  other  works.  We  seldom  meet  with  a  volume  of  the  same  ex- 
tiait  containing  so  large  a  mass  of  biographical  and  literary  information. 

An  Infroduefion  to  the  FAemenfs  of  Practical  Astronomy.  Py  James 
U.  (Miristie,  F.U.S.  ISvo.  ])p.  llS.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

IiiK  author  has  well  fulfilled  the  object  expressed  in  his  j)ref*ace,  of 
furnishing  a  ‘  work,  which,  without  entering  far  intf)  the  details  of  pliy- 
sical  astronomy,  would  yet  lay  a  solid  theor(‘tieal  basis  for  th(5  future 
progress  of  the  student.’  Works  of  this  kind  are  often  so  complicated, 
that  the  begiimer  is  perfectly  bewildered.  Though  able  to  solve 
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])r()l)U‘iiis  by  cei*tiun  rules,  be  <Uh*s  not  leel  an  iiulepeiulent  and  cilieient 
worker,  through  not  having'  a  tlu)rou^:h  eoini)rebension  oi’  the  lumla- 
inental  laws  on  wliieb  the  seienee  of  astronomy  is  based. 

d'o  manv  in  the  merebant  serviee,  sueli  a  work  will  be  a  u:ivat  boon 
from  its  clearness  and  eoneiseness.  The  writer  candidly  states  that 
skill’ul  manipulation,  so  I'ssential  for  seientitie  observations,  can  oidy  he 
gained  bv  continual  ]»raetiee.  A]»pended,  are  a  set  ot  tal>les,  extracted 
from  that  wondrous  vtdume,  ‘  d'he  Nautical  Almanack,’  whiidi  will  assist 
the  teacher  in  forminix  additional  questions,  such  as  would  occur  in 
:i.stntnomical  o])erations,  and  an*  well  calculated  to  exhibit  the  use  and 
value  (d‘  tabular  astronomical  data.  Phe  description  of  the  ])rinci})les 
of  construction,  of  the  sextant,  the  Altitude  and  Azimuth  instrument, 
and  dVansit  instrument  (a  moditieation  of  the  second),  is  specially 
instructive. 


/>rnnlicfions;  oi\  ihe  Blessed  T/ife.  llv  the  lU*v.  dolin  Cummiiii:^, 


1>.I>.,  F.K.S.K.  pp.iv. — 11)1.  London:  Shaw  ;  Hall,  andCo. 


\Vk  can  scarcely  keej)  iq)  with  the  ])rolific  pen  of  Dr.  Cumminjx.  It 
seems  as  though  he  preached  all  he  thinks,  and  ])rints  all  be  }nvaches. 
d'he  vtdume  now  before  us  appears  to  consist  of  sermons,  designed  to 
prove  that  C’hristianity  is  essential  to  the  blessedness  of  man.  'fhere 
are  twenty-four  chapters,  entitled  —  (Had  Musie — The  Favoured  IVojde 
— 'riu‘  Happy  Heirs  of  the  Kiin^dom — Sornnv  Sweetened — Faitli's 
IH^htful  Heirs — 'I'lie  Hunpw  idled  with  flood  Thinii^s — Twice  Blessed 

—  Beatitude  of  the  Bure  in  Heai*t — The  llajq)y  Family — The  Noble 
Army  of  Maiiyrs — Blessedness — The  .Joyous  Festival — The  Blessed 
Watehmau — Tlie  Holy  and  Happy  Dead — Bread  for  the  Blessed  Life 

—  Uefreshment  and  lu‘st — The  Blessed  ^lother — The  only  Absolution 
— d  he  ay  of  tin*  Blessed  Life — l’om])lete  in  C’hrist — The  Blessed 
Broiuise-  Words  of  Kternal  Life — dVmple  Life  — The  A])ostt)lic  Bless¬ 
ing.  Kach  of  these  chapters  is  headed  with  a  verse  lus  w  ell  as  by  a  pas¬ 
sage  id  scripture,  which  seems  to  be  the  text,  of  a  sermon  turiu'd  into 
a  chapter,  d'he  boi>ks  Ironi  which  the  poetry  is  cited  are  never  men- 
tional.  A  lew  ot  them  are  trite  quotations,  or  j)oi’tions  of  well  known 
hymns;  others  may  be,  like  \\  alter  Scott's  bits  from  an  ‘  ( )ld  Flay,’ 
written  lor  the  nonce.  However,  they  are  all  of  them  approj)riate.  In 
the  chapters  themselves  there  is  a  popular  exp.osition  of  some  familiar 
scrij»ture,  interspersed  with  exposure  of  Komisli  errors,  and  such  })rac- 
tical  su^^^^estionsius  are  usual  in  the  i)ulpit ;  but  little  elucidation  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  lew’  peculiarities  ol  either  thouj^ht  or  ex})ression.  The 
diK’tor  s  millennarianism,  ol  course,  a})pears  on  suitable  occasions,  d'here 
are  h'W  who  may  not  reail  the  ‘  Benedictions’  with  profit,  and  wc  doubt 
not  that  it  will  Ik.*  extensively  reail. 


Christ  our  Passover:  or^  Thout^hts  on  the  Atonement .  Bv  the  llev. 
John  C’umming,  D.D.,  F.U.S.E.  ini.  170.  London  :  Hall,  Virtue, 
:uul  Co. 


Wk  had  just  written 
preface,  came  to  Inmd. 


the  above  when  this  new*  volume,  without 
AVe  have  time  onlv  to  sav  tliat  it  contains 
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nine  ^ootl  simple  sermons  on  Israel  in  K^ypt — The  Atoning  Death — 
lh‘hol(l  the  Lain)) — Christ  Crueilied  ;  or,  Christianity — ‘  It  is  Finished’ 

_ ‘The  li(>rd  is  Risen’ — ‘The  ll real  Attraction’ — Ashamed  of  Chris- 

liauitv- 


I’assover  Tidings. 


77/e  /.risKrr  Hour.  ISod.  Royal  Svo.  ])}).  SH.  London  Rcli- 
<4ions 'I'raet  Society.  ’Phis  admirable  ])eriodieal  has  now  completed  the 
second  vi  ar  of  its  existence,  and  fully  realizes  the  exj)ectations  which 
its  commencement  awakened.  Its  contents  arc  very  various,  and 
unite  the  ])leasing  and  the  instructive  in  an  unwonted  degree.  Its 
artistic  illustrations  are  executed  in  suj)crior  style,  and  few  works,  even 
amongst  those  of  higher  ])retensions,  are  ca])ahle  of  exerting  so  healthy 
an  intluenee.  We  do  not  know  a  work  so  well  iitted  for  general  circu¬ 
lation.  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  They  should 
take  it  in  weekly,  and  those  who  have  not  hitherto  done  so  should  im¬ 
mediately  ])rocure  the  two  volumes  alrea<ly  ])uhlished.  It  has  a  i)er- 
manent  value  beyond  the  e])hemeral  interest  of  a  })eriodical. — iSucces.'tJul 
Mni  of  Moilrrn  Tluirs,  Moileni  Ediiihurifh.  Jjondon  Religious  Tract 
Society.  T’wo  of  the  Monthijf  Srrir,^  of  the  Tract  Society,  which  contain 
much  inlormation,  conveyed  in  a  j)leasing  style,  and  ])erfeclly  free  from 
the  object ionahle  matter  sometimes  furnished  by  caterers  for  the  young. 
—  luhuuut/  BurliC  :  hriut/  Jlrsf  priunflcs  .srlrrfrd  from  his  Writinys. 
With  an  Introductory  Fssay,  Iw  Itohert  ^lontgomery,  M.A.,  pp. 
xxxii.  -H().  d'his  selection  ‘is  not  a  secoml-hand  one,  grafted  on 
SOUK*  ]u*e-existing  volume;  hut  the  result  of  a  diligent,  careful,  and 
analytical  ]>erusal  of  Rurke’s  writings.’  Such  a  work  was  needl'd,  and 
its  vahu*  is  great.  It  contains  a  large  mass  of  sound  ])olitical  ])hilo- 
sophy,  expressed  in  a  style  to  which  few  are  eipial,  hut  the  })ower  of  which 
all  may  appreciate.  We  warmly  recommend  the  volume  as  a  pocket-com- 
])anion. — The  Sirppiny-Sfour  foJIusic:  containiuy  several  hundred  Ques¬ 
tions  on  the  Seienee  :  also,  a  short  History  of  Musie.  Adapted  to  the 
caj»aeity  of  Young  C’hildren.  ])p.  72.  Ry  ^liss  Rarkhurst.  Ijondon  : 
hongman,  and  C’o.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  little  work.  It  is 
admirably  adajded  to  its  avowed  object.  As  an  introductory  manual  it  is 
unrivalled,  and  may  he  contidently  adopted  by  all  teachers.  We  sj)eak 
with  less  hesitation,  as  we  have  seen  it  tried. —  Risen  from  the  Ranks  ; 
or,  Conduet  versus  Caste.  Ry  the  Rev.  Frskine  Xeale,  ^l.A.  Fcap. 
Svo.  ])p.  lUl.  London:  Jjongman,  and  Co.  A  small  volume,  sj)i‘- 
cially  addi  •essed  to  ‘  military  readers,’  hut  containing  much  that  will 
interest  all  classes.  The  brief  Introductory  Chapter  is  oj)cn  to  some 
grave  objections,  which,  however,  we  must  waive  for  the  juvsent.  The 
})romotions  recordi'd — whatever  Mr.  Xeale  may  allege — are  exceptions, 
not  the  rule,  and  the  military  cannot  be  reconciled,  by  any 

ingemiity,  with  the  s})irit  or  the  precejds  of  (’hristianity.  Without 
adopting  tin*  abstract  ]>rinciple  of  the  Renee  Soeiety,  we  do  honor  to 
the  labors  of  those  philanthropic  men  whom  Mr.  Neale  refers  to  in 
terms  of  disj)aragement  and  contumely. —  Lorenzo  Jienoni;  or,  Rassayes 
in  the  Life  of  an  Italian.  Edited  by  a  Friend.  Edinburgh:  Thomas 
Constable,  and  Co.  A  cheaj)  and  neat  edition  of  a  work  of  which  we 
have  already  expressed  our  favorable  judgment.  It  is  illustrated  by 
live  drawings  on  wood,  by  .].  R.,  and  is  i>ublished  at  live  shillings  in. 
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clotli,  and  ^Wt.—  irofer  from  the  Wt  lUnpring,  for  the  Sahhatha  of 
Aflfirtml  Believera.  IVin^  a  (\>ini»K*te  Course  of  Moniin^  and  Kven- 
MtMlitations  for  every  Siiuday  in  the  Year.  \ly  Edward  Henry 
Ihekersteth,  M.A.  Loiulon  :  'fhe  UeliLrious  Tract  Society.  A  most 
sea.<onahlc  puhlicalion.  which  will  he  welcome  in  many  a  lonely  chain- 
Iht.  llork;  or,  IIuic  to  Do  It.  l>y  Mar^mret  Marla  Hrewster. 
Eillnhiirj^h :  Constable  and  Co.  A  useful  manual  for  those  who  do 
everv  work  lu^  ‘tlu^  Lord's  work,’  and  a  faithful  monitor  to  those  who 
do  m)t.  Oliver  Oromirell ;  or,  Knghnid  in  the  Pant,  vieiceii  in  relation 
to  Eiuflaiiit  ill  the  Preneut.  By  tlie  Kev.  .Joseph  Denham  Smith. 
Third*  Edition.  Dublin:  Uoheilson.  A  ^dowinji;  oration  of  the 
meridian  of  Dublin  during  the  papal  a^^ression  excitement.  ^Ve 
like  it,  as  doin;^  justice  to  Ch’omweU's  memory  in  a  small  readable 
lnKjk.  The  Cirele  of  Unman  J^ife.  Translated  from  the  (Jerman  of 
Dr.  Fred.  Au;:^.  (1  Thohiek,  by  the  Uev.  Kobert  ^lenzies.  Second 
Etlltion.  E(linhurj;:h :  Maephail.  Those  who  have  heard  of  Dr. 
Thohiek  only  lus  a  learned  expositor,  will  he  delighted  with  the  simjde- 
hearted  piety  of  these  extracts  from  his  ‘Stunden  Christlicher  An- 
da<dit.’  Tlu*  Scottish  ])reshyterian  translator  has  made  a  few  sli^dit 
aUi'ratitms  in  iVi'idy  translating  the  original.  Some  of  our  readers  can 
make  similar  alterations  for  them.selves. — Soni/n  of  Beast,  Held,  and 
Fraij.  By  A.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  Spirited  jioetry  on  themes 
a  little  out  of  our  own  ijuiet  way.  ‘ 'fhe  Legend  of  Decius’  is  in  the 
style  of  Macaulay’s  ‘Lays  of  Ancient  Uome.’ — The  Solitari/;  a  Lay 
from  the  ll  est.  JJlth  other  Poems  in  Knijlish  and  Latin.  By  3lary 
Bemi.  Loiulon :  ^Masters.  Mary  Benn  here  displays  considerable 
facility  in  Ent^lish  and  Latin  versilieatioii,  hut  not  ^Teat  freshness  of 
sentiment,  or  brightness  of  iimu^ination.  From  one  poem  we  infer 
that  .she  is  not  a  ijuakeress;  from  a  second,  that  she  is  not  a  wife;  from 
a  thinl,  that  she  is  not  a  mother;  hut,  from  the  whole  volume,  we 
conclude  that  she  is  clever,  well  educated,  and  has  been  a  contributor 
\o  the  ‘  XatioiF  newsj)a})er,  when  that  jieriodical  was  at  the  heijj^ht  of 
its  popularity. — A  Memoir  of  the  live.  ll  .  A.  B.  Johnson,  Missionary 
oj  the  Ohnrch  Missioiniry  Society,  in  Beyent's  Town,  Sierra  Jjone, 
A.i).  AVith  .some  Frefatory  Uemarks,  by  the  Bev.  William 

.It)wett,  M.A.  London:  Seeleys.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  increas¬ 
ingly  interesting  d(‘partment  of  missionary  bio^ra])hv,  in  which  we  are 
^lad  to  lind  honourable  mention  made  of  Kaiatea  and  .John  Williams. — 

/  illayc  Sermons.  By  the  Kev.  .1.  W  .  Colenso,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  .John  s  Collei^e,  Cambridge.  Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.  Dr. 
C  olen.so  is  appointed  hisho})  of  Natal,  and  these  sermons  are  a  juu't- 
ing  memorial  to  his  rural  parishioners.  They  are  charmingly  simple, 
but  their  simplicity  is  that  of  a  cultivated  mind  imbued  with  the  sjiirit 
ol  the  gospel,  though  defective  in  doctrinal  views.  The  ‘  Dedication'  to 
l*roti‘ssor  ^lauriee  is  much  in  the  style  of  a  disciple  towards  the  founder  of 
:i  school,  and  avows  doctrines  and  sentiments  towards  the  object  of  the 
writers  ailulation,  with  which,  as  apj)ears  elsewhere,  we  have  no  syin- 
juithy.  Bauman  ;  or.  Life  s  Shadoics  and  Sunshine.  By  the  Ki‘V.  T. 

A\ cling.  liondoii:  Snow.  In  a  plcasingand  popular  manner  Mr.  Avcling 
lias  drawn  from  the  history'  ol  Naaman  the  evangelical  and  practical  les- 
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sons  with  which  it  iihoiinds,  and  which  wc  hope  will  be  ^nitefully  appre¬ 
ciated  hv  an  exUaided  circle  of  readers.  We  earnestly  commend  the  hook 
for  ktH'piniT  in  view  so  steadily  the  one  ^eat  aim  of  the  Chnstian  ])ul])it. — 
The  o/ Trial.  An  Alle^oricid  Poem,  in  Five  Cantos.  By  the  Author 
of*  Kni^land's  Palladium.’  London:  Kirby  and  Son.  It  has  lately  become 
a  fashion  amom^  ])oets  to  issue  their  ]>ublieations  from  the  press  without 
de<lication  or  pri‘face.  So  in  this  instance.  We  do  not  know  anything 
of  the  author,  or  of  the  work  mentioned  in  the  title  as  ‘  Kni^land’s 
i’alladium.’  As  to  the  Poem,  the  writer  Inis  nnule  a  mistake  in  calling 
it  ‘Allegorical.’  In  this  res]>ect  it  disap])oints  the  reader.  It  is  a 
p>od  delineation  of  human  exj>erience  in  connexion  with  the  gospel, 
expressed,  sometimes  in  simple  lanj^^ia^e,  and  sometimes  in  ima^t*ry  as 
near  to  allt‘i^ory,  it  may  be,  as  the  writer  could  a])])roach,  but  certainly 
not  tlu*  tiling  understood  by  that  tiuan.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  hy])er- 
critieal ;  but  choking  a  sea-serj)ent  with  a  folio  Pible  is  not  an  exploit 
worthy  of  the  jj^rave  design  tlu‘  author  has  in  view.  The  little  allejj^ory 
about  th(‘  ]>iraU‘s,  too,  is  clumsy ;  but  some  skill  mi^ht  have  made 
something  of  it.  There  is  the  ^erm  of  an  excellent  allegory  in  the 
book,  but  it  is  buried  under  a  heap  of  commonplaces  in  very  humble 
verse.  However,  the  relij^ious  tendency  is  so  ^ood  that  many  will  look 
over  these  literary  faults. 


l\ruiriii  Ilf  tlic 


AnI  MKROUS  AM)  HKlllLV  UESIMX’T A lUJ:  MKKTINU  OF  THE  PHOTKSTANT 
Am.i  ance  wjus  lu'ld  on  the  2bth  of  Novend)er,  at  the  Freiunasons’  Hall, 
London,  ‘  ibr  th(‘  ]nn’]K)se  of  memorializing^  Her  Majesty’s  government 
on  the  aspect  of  ])operv  abroad  towards  British  subjects.’  'I'he  Karl  of 
Shatt(‘sl)ury  presided,  and  in  a  speech  of  consideral>le  lenj^h  explained 
and  enforced  the  object  of  the  meetin<^.  His  lordship  said  many  admi¬ 
rable  things,  but  like  all  his  orations  on  such  to])ies,  his  speech  leaves 
on  us  the  impression  of  his  seein*^  only  ])art  of  the  case,  and  ol*  his 
bein^  involved  in  inconsistencies  by  oeeu])yin^  a  false  position.  There 
cannot  be  any  dilference  of  opinion  amon^  men,  like  minded  with 
ourselves,  respecting  the  cases  to  which  he  referred.  An  unusual 
activity  has,  uinpiestionably,  for  some  time  ])ast,  been  evinced  by  the 
agents  ot  popery  throughout  Europe,  and  this  :u*tivityhas  been  s])ecial}y 
directed  iu^ainst  our  countrymen.  Wdiatever  be  the  reason  of  this,  the 
tact  itsell  is  obvious.  The  recent  cases  of  the  Madiai,  Miss  Cunin^- 
haine  and  Mr.  1  lamilton,  are  familiar  to  the  p\d)lie,  and  clearly  illustrate 
what  is  occurring  on  a  lar^e  scale.  l\)rtu‘^cil,  S]);iin,  Tuscany,  and 
even  Malta,  though  a  British  possession,  furnish  instances  in  proof,  to 
say  nothing  oi  the  a^^ressive  movements  which  have  taken  j)lace  in 
this  country,  in  Holland,  and  in  IVussia,  W  e  lire  not  surprised  at 
this.  It  wiis  to  be  looked  for.  It  is  a  natural  reaction  from  the 
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iutiuonccs  rocontly  abroail,  and  is  well  adapted  to  mark  the  cordial 
hatred  with  which  we  arc  iv^^arded  bvthe  ai^cntsof  sj)iritual  despotism. 
As  such  it  is  our  honor;  nevertheless,  it  becomes  us  to  adopt  all  reason- 
able  and  ('hristian  measures  for  the  ])rotection  of  our  countrvinen, 
and  the  vindication  of  the  truth  for  which  they  sutler.  hether  the 
nu*asures  suj^ested  by  the  Earl  ot  Shafteshury  and  the  Ih’otestunt 
Alliance’  are  the  best  suitinl  to  this  end,  we  have  our  doubts.  01*  one 
tiling  we  feel  'issiin  d — the  JintUh  ijovernmeiit  is  not  in  a  position  to 
take  the  yrouml  sufjqested  irithout  f/rave  and  very  manifest  inconsislvnnj, 
Oontendin^'  for  the  rij^ht  and  the  duty  of  rulers  to  superintend  the  reli- 
L^ioiis  interests  ol’  their  subjects,  we  are,  ;is  a  nation,  committed  to  the 
principle  of  interference.  The  oidy  (jiiestion,  therefore,  res])ects  the 
mode,  and  about  this,  it  is  dilHcult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  each 
peo]>h‘ must  jud^e  for  themselves.  If  interference  he  allowed,  who  is 
to  determine  its  form  and  extent?  (Irant  the  ])remises,  and  we  sir 
not  how  the  conclusion  drawn  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Tuscany,  Na])les,  and 
elsewhere,  is  to  he  avoided.  Nor  is  the  ciuse,  as  it  ai)pears  to  us,  altered 
wlu'u  viewed  in  relation  to  llritish  siihjirts  residiiii^  in  po])ish  eoirntries. 
If  it  hi*  tlu*  duty  of  rulers  to  i)rovide  for  the  reli;^ious  instruction  and 
welfare  of  th(‘ir  ))eo])le,  it  is  manifestly  inciimhent  on  tht'in  to  ])ri  vent, 
so  far  as  they  can,  the  dan^^er  arisini^  from  the  presence  of  error  wliencc- 
soever  it  may  arise,  wlu*tlier  of  home  or  foreiji^n  i^rowth.  This  is  a 
mere  aeciih*nt  with  which  the  government  has  nothing;  to  do.  Their 
mission  n*speets  t‘rror,  and  it  matters  not  whence  it  comes,  or  by  what 
aLji'nts  it  is  propagated.  'I’o  sup])ose  that  they  are  right  in  iiiuler- 
taking  the  religious  culture  of  their  subjects,  and  wrong  in  ])rohihitin^ 
I’oreigners  from  im])Ugning  tlu*  national  faith,  or  doing  that  which  i> 
thought  likely  to  umh*rmine  it,  is,  in  our  judgment,  manifestly  ineon- 
sistent. 

Lord  Shafteshury  alluded  to  the  exam])le  of  America,  and  atlirined 
that  he  did  not  .see  why  the  ministi*rs  of  12*^10011  Victoria  ‘should 
In*  less  hold  than  (Jueen  Elizabeth  or  Cromwell.’  'J’he  reference  is 
unhappy,  for  America  has  ri‘iumnced  the  right  of  interference  at  home, 
hefon*  challenging  it  abroad,  aiul  the  language  of  Elizabeth  and  Crom¬ 
well,  however  gratitying  to  English  pride,  is  scarcely  comjiatihle  with 
tht*  natun*  ot  Christianity,  or  in  accordance  with  the  means  hv  whieli 
its  legitimate  triumphs  are  wrought.  It  is  well  that  our  countrvinen 
should  know  the  character  of  the  laws  of  the  States  they  visit.  Some 
of  thest*  are  marked  by  the  worst  features  of  a  former  iige.  Take,  for 
instance,  tlu*  code  ol  T’uscany.  It  extends  to  three  hundred  articles, 
‘and  the  great  and  leading  ])rineij)les  of  it,’  said  Lord  Shafteshury,  ‘are 
these :  that  word,  aiul  s|H*eeh,  and  action,  and  even  thought,  are  inter¬ 
dicted  to  t'veryhody  who  lives  under  the  authority  of  the  (Jrand  Duke. 
Ey  the  enactments  ol  this  code,  any  British  subject  sojourning  in 
I  useany,  who  might  speak  in  secret  to  friend  or  relation,  to  wife  or 
husband,  to  son  or  daughter,  or  who  might  write  to  a  frieiul  ujioii 
religious  s(*ntiments,  touching  rt'ligious  doctrines  not  necessarilv  con* 
troNcrsial  or  polemical,  hut  whieli,  according  to  the  ojnnions  ol  tlu* 
persons  wlu>  might  rt*ad  it,  or  ol  the  court  before  which  it  might  1h‘ 
brought,  or  according  to  the  will  ol  the  desuit  confessor  who  advised 
the  (I rand  Duke,  might  eontain  anv  sentiment  of  religion  drawn  Iroin 
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th(*  i;os|H‘l,  1h‘  ]H*rvorte(l  into  an  otloncc  aii^ainst  the  Homan 

(’atholii*  church,  and  he  ])unislied  with  tine  or  imprisonment  ot'  ten, 
tittecn,  or  twentv  years,  with  liard  lahonr,  or,  in  some  instances,  with 
(lt*ath  hv  tlie  hatcliet  or  on  the  seairold.’  I'his  is  a  terrible  state  ot 
things,  and  our  countrymen  should  look  to  it  belore  ])lacin«^  themselves 
under  the  opi*rntion  of  such  a  code.  No  difference  of  opinion  can  exist 
ainoni]^  us  as  to  the  enormity  of  a  law  of  this  kind.  We  want  languai^e 
to  cxpri'ss  our  abhorrence  of  it,  and  are  prepared  cordially  to  join  in 
nu'asures  which  command  our  approval,  for  the  d(‘liverance  of  the  victims 
of  so  unchristianlike  and  diabolical  a  system. 

'I'he  nu*ans  ])roposed  by  the  ‘  Protestant  Alliance’  are  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  ill  their  memorial  to  Lord  (Marendon  : — ‘  I'hey  conceive  that 
no  political  complication  or  difliculty  could  rt'sult  from  its  bein^ 
nnule.  distinctly  known  that  (Jreat  liritain  will  not  maintain  <liplo- 
inatic  relations  with  any  Stati*  which  shall  ]H'rsist  in  denyini^  to 
Uritish  subjects  within  its  territory  the  lV(*e  exercise  of  their  religion, 
with  lilun'ty  to  ])osscss  ])laces  of  worshij)  for  their  own  use,  as  well  as 
])laces  of  interment,  ami  to  have  the  rites  of  baptism,  marriaij^e,  and 
l)urial  ])erformed  amonu^  themsi‘lvt‘s  without  hindrance  or  compulsory 
sccresy.  ’bo  demand  l(‘ss  than  this  measure  of  liberty  and  justice, 
as  the  condition  of  continued  diplomatic  relations,  would  seem  not 
consistent  with  the  hii^h  jiosition  and  moral  claims  of  Eni^land.  In 
the  case  of  an  alleged  oflcnce  on  the  ])art  of  British  subjects  against 
the  church  t*stablislu‘d  in  those  countries,  bv  the  peaceable  avowal  of 
the  ir  own  rcliiL^ious  convictions,  the  jumalties  ailixed  by  the  codes  abovi^ 
mentioned  arc,  it  is  conceivi'd,  wholly  nnjustiliable,  and  inconsistent 
with  tlu‘  admitti'd  jirinciples  of  international  law.  ’bhe  C’ommittee 
conceive  that,  if  the  refusal  of  any  power  to  com]>ly  with  these  rijj^hteous 
ilemands  should  lead  to  the  cessation  of  such  diplomatic  intercourse,  no 
danj^cr  would  necessarily  ri‘sult  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
country,  as  no  ground  for  war  would  arise  out  of  it,  and  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  l’niti‘d  States  tinds  it  (piite  ])nu*ticable  to  ])rotect  the 
Anu‘rican  trade  with  Hurope  by  means  of  consuls,  when*  they  have  no 
ri'sidont  minister.’  'riic  memorial  was,  of  course,  received  with  respect, 
and  one  ^ood,  at  least,  will  result  1‘rom  it.  It  is  well  for  ministers  to 
see  that  the  country  is  inten*sted  in  such  mattei*s.  Otlicial  dili;^enee 
will  thus  be  stimulatcil,  ami  even  the  ai^ents  of  desjiotism  abroad  will 
be  restrained  by  the  knowlcib^e  of  their  misdeeds  beiiii^  rejiorted  and 
commented  on  in  this  land  of  free  spi'cch.  Farther  than  this,  we  do 
not  ex])cct  the  labors  of  the  ‘  Ih'otestant  Alliance’  to  ])revail. 

TniKKv  AM)  ItrssiA  (ontimk  to  occri’Y  tuk  attkntion  of 
Li’iioi'K.  Uecent  intellis'cnce  is  less  favorable  to  the  former  than 
what  we  reportiMl  last  month.  No  decisive  en^aj'imient,  however,  has 
taken  ])lace,  and  tin*  issue  is  clearly  de])emh‘nt  on  the  course  taken  by 
I  ranc(‘ and  Fiii^land.  d’he  most  contlictin'^  re])orts  arc  current,  and 
have  been  so  durini^  the  whole  of  the  month.  Some  of  these  are  evi¬ 
dently  traceable  to  the  Stock  Kxchan^e,  and  others  art*  fabricatetl  at 
^  ienna,  in  order  to  kec})  iij)  the  rej)ulation  of  Kussia,  or  to  embarniss 
tin*  monetary  arrangements  of  the  l*orte.  ’I’he  d’ory  ])rcss  has  availed 
dscll  ot  the  iiendini;  stru^^le  to  dama^t*  the  ministry,  ami  we  regret 
that  too  much  occasion  has  been  furnishctl  it,  bv  the  dilatory  and  unde- 
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cidi'd  policy  pursued.  Early  in  the  month,  the  ‘  Morning  Herald’  and 
othrr  ])a|K*rs  announced  with  a  jjfreat  llourish  ol  trumpets,  that  the 
court  ol’St.  J*etershurs^h  luul  ‘addressed  a  brief  and  conclusive  note  to 
the  ^^ovennnents  of  Kn^dand  and  Franc(‘,  announcing  that  no  liirther 
ne^tiations,  with  res])eet  to  the  affairs  of  the  East,  will  he  listened 
to  -  that  the  part  of  Hiissia  is  deliniti‘ly  taken — and  that  that  part  k 
la  querre'  'riiis,  however,  was  denied  by  the  ‘  Times’  of  the  oth, 
in  the  most  explicit  tenns.  ‘  No  such  communication,’  said  that 
jounial, ‘has  reachiHl  this  country;’  and  the  information  suhseipientlv 
rtreived  proves  that  the  ‘  Times’  was,  in  this  case,  ri^ht. 

In  the  meantime  an  im])ortant  advantii^e  has  been  gained  by  the 
Kussian  fleet  in  the  lllaek  Sea.  Admiral  Nac*himofl‘,  when  eruisiii;' on 
the  coa.st  of  Anatolia,  observ(‘d  an  inferior  squadron  of  Turkish  ships  in 
the  roadsti'ad  of  Sino])e,  and  immediately  sent  to  Sebasto})ol  for  rein¬ 
forcements.  These  were  s])eedily  funiished,  and  on  the  both  of 
November  he  c'litered  the  roads  of  Sino])e  with  a  force  which  con¬ 
verted  tin*  contest  into  a  slaughter.  Avast  loss,  both  of  men  and  ships 
acenu'd  to  thi*  d’lirks,  the  re])ort  of  which  naturally  occasioned  ^Tcat 
excitement  at  Constantinople.  Sinoj)e  lies  midway  between  tht* 
Hospliorus  and  d’rebiy.ond,  and  is  the  ])rineipal  naval  station  of  the 
I’orte  in  tin*  Hlaek  Sea,  How  it  ha])]H‘ned  that  so  small  a  force  as  that 
of  the  b’urks  was  ]>cTinitted  to  cruize  in  waters  known  to  be  traversed 
by  a  siipt‘rior  UiLssian  fh‘et  we  know  not.  Still  more  are  we  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  tin*  fact  that  no  reinforcements  were  solicited  from  the 
llosphorus,  when  the  danger  of  an  attack  must  have  been  seen.  As 
then*  was  time  for  the  Russian  admiral  to  send  to  Sebasto])ol,  there 
must  have  lH*en  time  also  to  summon  aid  from  the  Forte  ;  and  had  tliis 
Kvn  doiu*,  the  terriide  dis;urtt*r  mi^ht  have  been  preventt‘<l.  If  such 
a  communication  could  not  be  made  by  sea,  a  Tartar  courier  would  have 
jH'rIbnned  the  journey  with  sutheient  sj)eed.  'I’he  Turks,  however, 
reposed  in  fancied  .security,  and  we  know  what  followed.  On  the  news 
reaching  t’onstantinojde,  the  Kn^li.sh  admiral,  Dundas,  proposed  ])utliiig 
io  sea  inunediaU‘ly,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  Russian  fleet  on  its 
n*turn  to  Sebastoj)ol.  This  course,  however,  was  not  adojded,  to  the 
evident  detriment  of  the  Turkish  cause.  An  explanation  of  the  fact  is 
due  to  all  parties,  and  we  shall  probably  receive  it  on  the  meetiui]^  ol 
parliament,  it  not  earlier.  The  disposition  of  the  French  government 
to  ado])t  a  more  decided  policy  than  our  own,  precludes  the  suj)j)osition 
of  their  rej>resentative  Ivin^  afraid  to  commit  them  bv  so  bold  and  deci¬ 
sive  a  measure*.  1  he  V  reneh  ami  English  fleets,  are  now  we  are  told,  in 
the  Rlack  Sea,  but  whether  their  mission  is  to  prevent  further  conflict 
lH*twei*ii  llu*  belligerents,  or  to  take  the  part  of  Turkey  remains  to  ho 
SI*!*!!.  1  he  \  ie!ina  pn*ss  reports  the  fonner  as  on  aufJiorifq.  The 

Alonii!!^  t  hro!iicle  of  the  listh  states  that  their  insti*uetions  arc  to 
co!!li!ie  tlie  Russian  th*i*t  to  Sel)asto])ol. 

1  l!e  victory  of  Si!u)pe,  if  s!!eh  it  can  be  called,  has  bee!i  re]>orte<i 
at  St.  I  et!*rsbur^h  with  more  than  the  usual  mixture  of  fanaticism  and 
fal.^-ehood.  1  he  !nost  pious  Czar,’  says  the  ‘tiournal  de  St.  I’eters- 
bour^^'  ‘tha!ikeil  the  Lord  of  lords  for  the  success  of  the  victorious 
liussi.ui  aim.s  which  triu!!iphed  in  the  sacred  combat  for  the  orthodox 
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taith.’  ‘  It  is  dilHoult,’  remarks  the  ‘Times/  on  quoting  tliese  words, 

‘  to  express  the  disgust  with  whieh  one  reads  such  expri'ssions ;  and, 
hatl  as  every  ]>art  ot*  this  transaction  luis  l>een  on  the  side*  oI‘  Russia, 
tliese  violations  of  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  man  are  stamped  with  a 
dtviHjr  ^iit  when  they  are  imputed  to  tlu*  favour  of  that  Almii^hty 
l*ower  which  is  the  source  of  perfect  justice  and  the  avenger  of  inno¬ 
cent  hlcxMl.’ 

In  the  meantime  negotiations  have  been  recommenced.  The  lailure 
of  the  Vienna  conference  had  h‘d  to  the  su]>position  that  nothing 
furtluT  would  he  done  in  this  way.  d'he  interest,  however,  of  other 
powers,  in  the  ])endin^  stru^^le  is  too  ^eat  to  permit  them  to  rest 
while  any  measures  remain  to  he  ado])ted.  d'he  recent  services  ot*  the 
(.V.ar  to  .Vustria  have*  ^one  far  to  destroy  its  iiuU*]H*ndence,  yet  it  is 
clear  that  an  extension  of  Russia  in  the  direction  of  Vienna  can  he  any¬ 
thing  hut  ]>leasin!j^  to  the  statesmen  of  tlu*  latter.  In  addition  to  this 
the  stru^^lc  can  scarcely  he  continued  without  Austria  hein^  drawn 
into  it,  in  the  service  of  Russia,  and  so  siirt'ly  as  this  happens,  Hungary 
anil  Italy  will  take  advantage  of  hi‘r  ])osition  to  reassert  tlu‘ir  inde- 
dependeiK'C.  Ihaissia,  also,  is  greatly  interested  in  the  tt‘rmination  of 
the  cont(‘st,  and  we  an*  therefore  not  surprised  to  lind  that  her  n*pre- 
sentative  has  uniti‘d  with  those  of  Austria,  France,  and  England,  in 
pled^in^  her  ‘to  maintain  tlu*  existing  territorial  arrran^ements  of 
Europe,  and  to  recommend  fresh  ])reliminaries  of  peace  in  the  east.’ 

‘  It  is  an  event,’  says  the  ‘Times,’  of  the  (Jth,  ‘of  no  common  im¬ 
portance  which  has  thus  hroujj^ht  together  France,  (Jrcat  Britain, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  direct  and  determined  opposition  to  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Russia  on  the  eiust,  and  has  led  them  to  renew  their  joint 
resolution  to  uj)hold  the  existing  territorial  riglits  of  Turkey.  For 
tliis  di*claration  and  the  mejusures  connected  with  it  are  a  distinct  cor¬ 
roboration  by  all  the  Powers  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  statement,  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  Danuhian  Principalities  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  every 
arrangt'iiu'nt ;  and  we  may  now  assume  that  Pnissia  and  Austria 
concur  with  the  \Vestt*m  Powers  in  their  determination  that  these 
provinces  shall  not  he  lilched  from  Turkey  and  annexed  to  the  Russian 
em])ire.’ 

A  communication,  we  are  infornu‘d,  has  been  addressed  to  the 
d’urkish  government,  reejuesting  to  know  on  what  terms  it  is  willing  to 
re-open  communications;  and  strong  eontidence  is  ex])ressed  of  the 
aect‘ptance  by  Russia  of  the  ])ro])Ositions  of  the  four  Powers.  We  have 
our  doubts;  hut  we  shall  see.  The  jKist  course  of  Nicholas  does  not 
incline  us  to  rely  much  on  his  future  moderation. 

NV  e  observe  with  deep  regret  the  ])r<‘ valence  of  reports,  charging  on 
a  certain  illustrious  ])ers()nage,  an  exertion  of  jaditical  inlluence  in  favor 
ot  Russia.  We  trust  this  is  not  the  ciuse.  Strong  evidence  must  be 
adduced. ;is  such  conduct  .stands  in  open  and  obvious  contrast  to  the  course 
])reviously  ]mrsu(‘d.  Should  it  be  so,  there  will  s])eedily  be  an  unmis- 
takabh*  expression  of  popular  feeling;  for  if  there  he  one  thing  which 
Lnglishmen  are  less  inclined  to  tolerate  than  another,  it  is  the  inter¬ 
ference  ot  a  foreigner,  however  high  his  rank,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
national  atfairs. 
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hoiii)  Pai.mekston’s  itESioNVTioN  OF  OFFICE  has  taken  the 
count rv  hv  surprise.  Tiie  nation  was  not  jnvpared  lor  it.  His  con- 
tinuani  i*  in  the  ininistrv  was,  indeed,  matter  ot' astonishment  to  niaiiy, 
])ut  tliis  arose  Irom  the  JIft  nItrn  character  of  tlie  ])olicy  jmrsued  dn 
the  Kastern  <|uestion,  and  as  his  lordship  did  not,  on  this  account,  re- 
.sii^n,  no  other  cause  of  his  doin^so  was  apprehended.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  in)  little  ama/.ement  that  the  ‘  Kesii^niation  of  Lord  ralmerstoii.’ 
announced  in  lari^a*  capitals  hy  the  ‘Times’  of  the  lOth  was  read,  and 
this  leelin^'  was  increasetl  hv  the  leader  which  followed.  Heferriiii^to 
the  cause  of  his  ri'tirement,  it  is  coniiilently  stated  to  be  wholly  ‘uneon- 
neeted  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government;  it  has  not  arisen  out 
of  tlie  dillieulties  of  the  Kasteriupiestion;  nor  is  it  true  tluit  ditfereuces 
of  opinion  on  that  subject  have  manifested  themselves  with  such  forct* 
as  to  K.ul  to  the  ndirement  of  any  member  of  the  administration.  The 
irround  on  whieh  Lord  Halmer.ston  is  said  to  rest  his  inabilitv  to  remain 
in  the  present  cabinet,  and  to  share  in  the  resjumsibility  of  the  measures 
(»f  the  ap]>roaehin^  session,  is  distinctly  aiid  exclusively  ids  decided 
opp(‘sition  to  the  Heform  Hill  whieh  has  been  prejiared  under  the 
<liree-tion  of  Lord  .lohn  Hussell,  and  as.sented  to  by  the  other  members 
of  the  ^ovi*rnment.’  ‘  We  re]>eat,’  says  the  ‘Times,’  ‘it  is  u])on  this 
nrround,  cj'/nr^mli/  umJ  al on that  Lord  Palmerston  has  retired  from  the 
cabinet,  and  not  u])on  any  (piestion  of  foreiixn  ])oliey.’  The  ‘Moniiiii; 
(’hvonii'h*,’  and  other  ministerial  j)a])ers,  hold  the  samelan^a^e,  while 
.some  lilH*ral  journalists  are  foolish  enough  to  encourage  the  delusion  of 
Lonl  Palmerston  becoming  the  ])remier  of  a  cabinet  more  reforming: 
than  the  present.  We  confess  that  we  are  amay.ed  at  this.  We  have 
never  had  much  faith  in  the  liberal  statesmanshi])  of  the  ex-seeretar}. 
In  .lanuary  last  we  distinctly  avowed  this  judgment,  and  nothing  has 
oirurred  since  to  alter  our  opinion.  What,  therefore,  can  be  meant  by 
some  ol*  our  laindon  journalists,  who  profess  great  zeal  for  reform, 
art*  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  One  thing  is  clear.  A  judgment  so  liable  to 
error— and  that,  too,  on  so  grave  a  matter — is  not  entitled  to  the  cod- 
lidenee  ot  the  public.  We  regret  Lord  Palmerston’s  resignation,  not 
because  it  involves  any  U>ss  to  the  rei’orm  spirit  of  the  ministry,  but 
beeausi*  his  oilieial  t‘X))erienee  and  acknowledged  talents  are  of  great 
value  to  a  cabinet  which,  with  all  its  short  comings,  is,  w’efear,  as  good 
as  tlu*  country  yet  deserves  or  is  ])repared  to  suj)port.  W  e  also  regnt 
it  on  account  ot  the  Lastern  ijuestion,  though  we  are  not  sure  but  that 
nu're  will  be  gained  Irom  his  lordship  out  of  ollice  than  in  otlice.  Many 
<‘tforts  havi*  bt‘en  made  to  secure  a  successor.  Lord  John  Kussell, Lord 
1  anmure.  Sir  tiames  (Jraham,  and  Sir  George  Grev,  have  all  been 
nameil,  luil  the  silence  ol  the  ‘  Times’  for  a  few  days  ])ast  coniirms the 
general  impression  that  a  negotiation  is  on  foot  for  the  return  of  Lord 
I  almer.ston.  ‘  His  lonlship,’  says  the  ‘l)ailv  News’  of  the  2Gth,  ‘ha.' 
had  lonur  rianonslrative  visits  intVicted  upon  him  bv  divers  members  ol 
t  he  cabinet,  and  his  and  their  iriends  out  of  doors  have  been  for  the  last 
lew  oa\ s  bu>y  demonstrating — to  their  ow’ii  conviction,  if  not  to  that 
i't  tlu'ir  hearers  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  noble  viscount  should 
tpiietly  return  to  1  ^owning-street,  and  how  perfectly  consistent  such  a 
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tiTinination  of  would  Ik*  with  the  dii^nity  and  self-respeet  of 

all  j)arties  eoneerned.’  We  waittosee  the  residt.*  It  behoves  the  eountrv 
to  lu*  watehfvd,  lest  its  interests  be  saeritieed  to  those  of  the  eahinet. 

A  ih'form  Hill  has  heiMi  uroinised.  The  all-hnt-nniversal  ])revalenee  of 
I'Urtoral  eorniption  proves  its  neeessity ;  and  if,  instead  of  a  real 
nu‘asnre,  we  are  ])roirered  only  a  nham,  it  will  he  no  e([nivalent  that 
Lord  Palmerston  has  returned  to  olliee,  and  the  Aberdeen  eahinet 
been  relieved  from  juTplexities.  Did  we  see  reason  to  believe  that  a 
more  liberal  j^overnment  would  he  sn])|)orted,  we  shoidd  not  n'i^ret  the 
present  dissensions;  hut  as  this  is  not  the  ease,  and  as  we  greatly  ])refer 
tht‘  eoalition  ministry  to  that  of  Lord  Derby,  we  shall  he  ^lad  to  lind 
that  the  home  seeretaryship  is  supprual  in  a  manner  eonsistent  with 
])nhlie  faith,  and  eondueive  to  the  stability  of  the  Aherdivn  eahinet. 

'fiiK  Rkv.  Dorroii  Wakdlaw  at  (iLAS(j()w,  on  SATriinvY, 

Di:okmim:ii  1 7th,  at  the  a^e  of  seventy-four.  For  several  days  before 
his  deei-ase,  there  w;ts  reiuson  to  appreliend  that  the  tinal  seene  was 
apjU’oaehinij^.  Without  pretendiuLT  either  to  skideh  a  ])io;^raphy  or  to 
write  a  eulogy,  we  eannot  reeoid  this  sad  intelli‘^(‘nee  eoneernini^  one 
who  sometimes  (‘uriehed  our  pauses,  and  w  ho  lor  so  many  yi‘ars  has 
laijoyed  a  speeial  n*pntation  amonu^  British  divine's,  without  dwelling 
for  a  moment  on  thosi^  eharaeteristies  of  intellect  and  heart  lor  w'hieh 
lu'  was  so  widely  loved  and  admired.  !L‘ ri'ekoned  amoiiLif  his  maternal 
ancestors,  we  believe,  the  Rev.  Ralph  Hrskine,  one  of  tlu'  founders  of 
the  Associated  Synod  of  Scotland,  whose  name  he  bore,  and  of  whoso 
ehureh  he  was  a  member  until  the  rise  of  Independeney  in  Scotland. 
For  some  years  he  ])reaehed  in  a  chapel  of  his  own,  in  the  city 
ofdlas^ow.  'fhere  he  delivered  his  leetun*s  on  the  ‘  Soeinian  Con¬ 
troversy,’  occasioned  by  lectures  on  the  other  side  by  the  R(*v.  Mr. 
Vatt's.  d’h(‘  po])ularity  aeeruini' from  these  lec'tures  induced  Dr.  Ward- 
law's  friends  to  build  the  s])aeious  and  costly  chapel  in  (Jeori^e- 
street,  in  wliieli  he  has  preached  for  the  last  liv(‘-and-thirty  Vi'ars,  to  a 
lar^i'  and  iniluential  con^^re^ation.  Besides  his  labours  in  the  pul))it. 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  comu'xion  withtlie  late  Mr.  (Ireville  Fwini:;,  jevsided 
over  the  Coiii^re^ational  Academy,  whose  students  received  their 
classical  and  mathematical  education  in  tlu'  Fniversity  of  (Jlasi^ow'.  He 
Wiis  likewise  associated  with  Mr.  Fwinu^,  Air.  Aikman,  of  Fdinl)uri^h, 
and  Dr.  Russell,  of  Dundee — all  of  whom  lu'  survived — as  leailin^ 
ministers  in  the  Coni^repitional  Union  of  Scotland.  In  connexion 
with  that  Union,  he  fre(piently  visited  London, and  .some  of  the  ]>rim*ipal 
towns  in  FuLcland,  where  ht'  was  always  liberally  received,  and  wel- 
coiiii'd  ;ls  an  eminent  scholar  and  remarkahlv  instructive  and  enirairinir 
])reacher.  On  one  oceasmn  he  was  invited  to  deliver  in  London  a 
series  of  lecturi's  on  church  estahlislnnents,  in  reply  to  the  lectures  on 
the  same  subject  by  his  illustrious  fri(*nd  Dr.  CMialmers.  Dr.  Wardlaw 
had  been  invited,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  become  the  j)resident 
ot  an  Finjlish  theoloi'ical  colle<;e.  Besides  numerous  sintjle  sermons  and 
l‘amj)hK*ts,  of  ;^reat  value,  several  lar^^er  works  exhibit  the  fruits  of  his 
research  and  thoughtfulness.  Of  these,  we  may  mention,  ‘  Jjectures 
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on  Kcflesiastt's;’  and  one  or  more  controversial  treatises  on  Baj)tisin, 
and  on  C.1mrc‘h  (iovernnient.  ‘  The  Responsibility  of  Man  for  his  Belief,’ 
occasioned  by  a  passa^^e  in  Mr.  Brougham’s  inaugural  address,  as  Lord 
Uivtorofdlasgow  University;  Letters  to  the  Society  of  Friends;  Chris¬ 
tian  Kthics,  one  of  the  Congivgational  Lectures;  and  separate  essays  on 
Assuranct*,  on  the  Atonement,  and  on  Miracles.  Dr.  AVardlaw’s  mind 
was  distinguished  by  penetration,  logical  method,  considerable  power 
in  balancing  arguments,  and  detecting  fallacies  ;  profomid  reverence 
for  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture  in  all  things,  and  great  facility 
and  ingemuity  in  the  inter])retation  of  its  language.  His  style  of 
writing  is  lucid,  sometimes  lH*autiful,  ahvays  neat,  generally  elegant, 
uniibnnly  calm,  tending  to  diffuseness  rather  than  to  condensation,  and 
never  distiirlK‘d  by  emotion,  nor  elevated  into  grandeur.  The  Christian 
virtues  of  his  social  life  endeared  him  to  innumerable  friends;  and  he 
lived  in  the  c'ontidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  belonging  to 
all  chusses  and  persuasions.  He  w’a.s  })re-cminently  a  prudent  man;  and 
whatcv(*r  failings  were  luscribcd  to  him,  leaned  that  way.  As  a  })rivate 
coin] uuiion,  his  conversation,  always  (piiet,  habitually  serious,  and  some¬ 
what  n^served,  was  fre(|ucntly  enlivened  by  that  brilliancy  of  repartee 
iuul  delicate  ])lay  of  e])igrammatic  wit,  by  which  so  many  men  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  learning  and  jdetv  have  relieved  the  severer  necessities  of 
studious  life.  Though  it  has  not  been  his  favoured  lot  to  ])ass  throu<;h 
the  worhl  w  ithout  l>eing  called  to  defend  his  character,  as  well  as  his 
oj unions,  through  the  jiress,  Itwv  men,  w^e  should  su})i>ose,  have  left 
Indriml  them  a  choicer  circle  of  intelligent  admirers  and  ardent  friends. 
He  was  the  last  of  a  host  of  contemj)oraries — the  Haldanes,  Dale, 
Kwing,  Russell,  Chalmers — whose  memor}"  will  be  ever  dear  to  Scot¬ 
land,  as  the  assertors  ol*  great  religious  j)rinciples,  the  fathers  of  noble 
institutions,  and  the  ])romoters  of  a  sound  theological  literature.  Only 
last  y(‘ar,  he  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  ministry,  and  before  the  year 
has  run  its  c*ourse,  the  Master  has  called  him  to  the  rej)ose  and  cele¬ 
brations  of  that  higher  state,  towards  which  he  had  been  so  long 
;is})iring. 

Mii.ton  Clvu.  Though  our  ‘  Review  of  the  Month’  is  devoted  to 
the  paxt,  we  ju'e  induced,  in  the  case  of  the  Milton  Club,  to  deviate 
from  this  rule  by  calling  attention  to  the  future,  and  pressing  on  those 
friends  who  are  invited  to  the  soirtV‘,  which  is  to  be  lield  at  Radley’s 
Hotel,  on  \\  tdnesday,  the  1 1th  of  .lanuary,  to  attend  on  that  occasion, 
'fhe  chiet  obji'ct  ot  this  gathering  is  thoroughly  to  explain  and  defend 
the  entire  jdan,  and  to  give  the  fullest  information  ;  and  we  think  this 
very'  desirable,  as  w'e  fear  there  is  some  misunderstanding,  or  rather 
non-understanding,  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  but  a  small  .sacrifice  of 
time  to  atttMid  the  mee‘ting,  and  w’e  l)elieve  it  is  intended  then  to  close 
the  sid)scriptiou  list.  Purely  this  w’ill  l)e  an  easy  matter,  if  those  w’ho 
have  not  yet  taken  ])art  in  so  im]M)rtaut  a  project  seize  this  op])or- 
tunity  ot  making  themselves  masters  of  the  subject,  w’hich  we  most 
ejuniestly  ret  ommend.  The  progress  already  made,  insures,  we  are 
infornu*d,  the  success  ot  the  effort.  M  e  rejoice  in  this.  It  .is  as  it 
should  1k‘,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  taken  part  will  do  well  to  avail 
them.sclves  of  this  la.^^t  opj>ortunitv. 
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Jtust  Published, 

A  Coimnoutarv  of  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Ephesians.  Bj 
John  Katlie,  D.l).,  LL.!). 

Letters  of  the  Madiai,  and  Visits  to  tlieir  Prisons.'  By  the  Misses  Senhouse. 

The  Attie  Philosopher  in  Paris;  or,  a  Peep  at  the\Vorld  from  a  (Jarret. 
Ueinir  the  Journal  of  a  Happy  Man.  From  tlie  Freneh  of  Emile  Sou  vest  re. 

Notes,  C.itieal,  Explanatory,  and  Practieal,  on  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Albert  Barnes. 

Tlie  Book  of  the  Prophet  Danhd.  2  vols. 

Young’s  Nis;ht  Thom^hts.  With  Life,  Critical  Dissertation,  and  Explana¬ 
tory  Notes.  By  Hev.  George  (Jiltillan. 

IMiraseolopieal  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By 
Tlieotlore  Preston,  M.A. 

'I'he  Antobioj^raphy  of  a  Five-ponnd  Note.  Bv  Mrs.  J.  B.  YVebh. 

.Miss  Corner’s  Serijdnral  History  Simplified,  in  Question  and  An.swer,  for 
the  Tse  of  Schools  and  Families.  Revised  by  John  Kitto,  D.l).,  F.S  A. 

Lily  Gordon,  tlie  Yonn*^  Housekeeper.  By  Cousin  Kate. 

'I'he  Bowers  of  the  World  to  eome,  and  the  Chureh’s  Stewardship  as  in¬ 
vested  with  them.  By  George  D.  Cheever,  D.l). 

Letters  of  Laura  D’Auverne.  By  Charles  Swain. 

Poems.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  A  new  edition. 

Notes  on  the  Scripture  Ijcssons  for  185.‘L 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Pulmonary  Consumption.  By  Theophilus  Thompson, 
M.D.,  F.K  S. 

'i'he  Spirit  of  the  Bible  ;  or,  the  Nature  and  Value  of  tlie  Je^nsh  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Seri|)tures  Diseriminated,  in  an  Analysis  of  their  Several  Books.  By 
hdward  Higgmson. 

The  Itible  C/lass  Afagazine.  A'^ol.  VI.  1S5IL 

Being,  Analytically  Described  in  its  Chief  Respects  and  Principal  Truths  in 
the  Order  of  this  Analysis,  fully  stated,  with  a  Detail  of  Man’s  Spiritual 
Nature  and  Chief  Attractions.  IL'  John  Richard  Piekmere. 

'I'ln*  Sunday  School  Teacher’s  Cliiss  Ri'gister  and  Diary  for  185L 

'I'he  Scottish  Psalmody  ;  being  a  Sideetionof  'runes  with  the  prevailing  Har¬ 
monies  uM'd  throughout  Scotland,  with  Elementary  Lessons  for  Begiimers,  &c. 
Issued  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

A  Martyrology  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  commonly  called  Baptists,  during 
the  era  of  the  Iteformation.  'I'ranslated  from  the  Dutch  of  'I.  J.  Van  Braght. 
Edited  for  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  by  Edward  Bean  Underhill.  Vol.  II. 

'Ihe  Life  of  Martin  Luther,  the  German  Reformer.  In  Fifty  Pictures. 
From  designs  by  (iustav  Konig.  To  which  is  added  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 

Struggles  for  Life  ;  or,  the  Autobiography  of  a  Dissenting  Minister. 

Historical  Development  of  S])eculativc  l^liilosopliv,  from  Kant  to  Hegel. 
Irom  the  German  oi  Dr.  H.  M.  Chalybaus.  Bv  the  Uev.  Alfred  Edersheim. 

'Ihc  British  Controversialist  and  Impartial  Inquirer.  July — December, 

1853.  Half-yearly  volume. 
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All  Enplishinan’s  Travels  in  America ;  his  Observations  of  Life  and  Manners 
in  the  Free  and  Slave  Stat(‘s.  Hy  .1.  Henwell. 

Protestant  End uranee  and  Pojiish  Cruelty;  a  Narrative  of  the  Uefonnatiou 
in  Spain.  By  J.  C.  M.  Coan,  Lsip 

A  Prartieiil  Treatise  of  Christian  Baptism.  By  Thomas  Houston,  D.D. 

The  Knees;  the  Evils  eonneeted  with  llorse-raeiii"  and  the  Steeple-ehaso, 
and  their  Demoralizin';  Etleets.  By  Thomas  Houston,  D.D. 

The  Autohiopaphy  of  AVilliam  Jerdan,  with  his  Lit (*i ary.  Political,  and 
Social  Heminiseenees,  and  ('orrespondenee  diiriii" the  last  Fifty  Years.  Vol.  IV. 

Memoirs,  .loimial,  and  (^)rrespondenee  of  Tliomas  Moon*.  Edited  hy  the 
Ki"ht  llonourahle  Lord  John  Knssell,  M.P.  Vols.  V.  and  \  I. 

'I'he  Knot  of  To-day,  and  a  Hand  to  undo  it:  a  Letter  addressed  to  his 
Hraee  the  Aiehhishop*  of  (’anterhnry,  and  to  the  Clerpry  and  Laity  of  the 
Cnited  Church  of  EiiLdand  and  Ireland,  on  ‘Church  Kevival.’ 

Saturday  and  Sunday  :  Thoughts  for  Both. 

Christ  our  Passover;  or,  Thouj^hts  on  the  Atonement.  IW  Kev.  Jehu 
('ummin^%  D.D.,  F.K.S.E. 

A  l.amp  to  the  Path;  or,  tlie  Bible  in  the  Heart,  the  Home,  and  the 
Market -i>laee.  By  Kev.  Ih  K.  d'weedie,  D.D. 

'I'he  I.and  of  the  Forum  and  the  Vatican;  or,  Thou'rhts  and  Sketches 
duriu};  an  Easter  Pilp'imai;e  to  Kome.  By  Newman  Hall,  JhA. 

The  Ty]ioh)^w  of  Serijitiiie  Viewed  in  (’onnexion  with  the  Entire  Scheme  of 
the  Divine  Dispensations.  IW  Patrick  Fairhaiin,  Professor  of  Divinity. 
Second  edition,  mueh  enlaruTd  ami  improved,  ‘i  vols. 

The  Wesley  Banner  and  Christian  Family  Visitor  for  the  year  18515.  New 
Series.  V(d.  1. 

Blue  .laeki'ts;  or,  Ch.’ji:’.  of  the  Old  Block.  A  Narrative  of  the  (lallaiit 
Exploits  of  British  Seamen,  and  of  the  Priiieiiial  Events  in  the  Naval  Ser\iee 
duriiii;  tlie  KcIlmi  of  Her  Most  Craeious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  By  W.  11.  G. 
Kingston,  Fs(|. 

Ocean  and  her  Kulers:  a  Narrative  (^f  the  Natives  who  have  from  the 
Earliest  Ap  s  held  Dominion ovi-r  the  Se:i.  By  Alfred  Elwes. 

Stars  oi  the  F.ast  ;  or,  Proplic’ts  and  Ajioslles.  P>y  Ke.v.  Jolin  Stoughton. 

dhe  Crook  and  the  Sword,  the  Heir  of  Lorn,  and  other  Poems.  Bv  FraiicLs 
Fitzhn-h. 

1  he  lMiilos(.])hy  of  Atheism  Examined  and  Compared  with  Christianity. 
A  course  ot  Popular  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  Meehanies'  Institute,  Bradford. 
By  Kev.  B.  (lodwin,  D.D.  d'liird  edition. 

The  CliiUrs  (\  mj)anion  and  .luvenile  Instructor.  New  Series.  1851). 

Lectures  to  lonnj;  Men.  No.  1.  The  A^e ;  its  Ad\anta;;es  and  Temp¬ 
tations.  A  Lecture,  deliveied  at  Trevor  Chapel,  Brompton.  Bv  John 
Alorisoii,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Lectures  to  Youni;  Men.  No.  2.  The  Bible;  its  Coniliets  and  Triumphs. 
Delivered  at  the  si.n.e  C  hapcl.  IN'  Dr.  Morison. 
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